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AMERICAN EDITOR'S 



INTRODUCTION. 



Havino been requested to edit and intro^ 
duce an American edition of this English book> 
I have thought I could best senre a public pur- 
pose by ezamioiDg and setting forth its value 
and purport as evidence and intelligent Euro- 
pean commentary upon the present exciting 
questions of our politics. 

Mb. Gladstone, a kinsman of the distin* 
1 guished ex-chancellor of the Exchequer of 

England, visited Kansas, at a moment of inter- 
est in its history, and in the history of our 
country. His opportunities of obtaining trust- 
worthy information were good, and he appears 
to have used them calmly and diligently. As 
a foreigner, with claims of friendship, or even 
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acquaintance, upon no one in the territory^ 
except Colonel Sumner, who, as the military 
representative of the federal authority, wag 
respected by both parties, he occupied a neu- 
tral position in their warfare. 

Going back of these circumstances, I find 
that Mr. Gladstone arrived in New York near 
the beginning of the year 1856, with the ordi- 
nary motives of an English traveler of his class. 
From all I can learn of those who knew him 
here, his testimony on any subject should be re- 
ceived with particular respect. He is thought 
to observe closely and accurately, to study 
carefully, and to be slow in expressing the 
conclusions of his judgment. He is not known 
to have had, at this time, more knowledge of, or 
interest in, American politics, than is common 
among English conservative gentlemen — about 
as much, that is to say, as is common among 
us with regard to the 'affairs of Sweden or 
Brazil. 

He proeeeded, very soon after his arrival, to 
Washington, and thence further south, and, 
during the winter, enjoyed the hospitality of 
South Carolina and Mississippi. In the spring 
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be ccmtinued bis journey through Miasouri, and 
so, finally, to Kansas, arriving at Leavenworth 
city on the 21st of May. 

Our whole country was then hotly engaged 
in the presidential canvass. So great was the 
tumult in Kansas, and such was the temptation 
npon our editors and newsmongers to disallow 
or exaggerate the conflicting reports of its con- 
dition, according as their influence was likely 
to be favorable, or otherwise, to the success 
of t>ne or another candidate, that it became, 
and has continued to be, very difficult for a 
cautious mind, not possessing private means 
of information, to form a confident judgment, 
first, as to the reality or extent of the alleged 
calamity of Kansas, and second, as to the abso- 
lute or relative culpability of either of the con- 
tending parties. 

Beaders, who have been accustomed to hear 
the " disturbances" in Kansas spoken of only 
as such as are ^' incidental to all new settle- 
ments," will, perhaps, be inclined to set down 
tiiis calmly observant traveler as an impostor, 
or a romancer, when they find him describing 
the condition of the territory, upon his arrival, as 
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" a holiday of anarchy and bloodshed." Read- 
ers at the South, who have been accustomed to 
rely for contemporary history on Southern 
newspapers, or on those of the North in which 
information is given in a form adapted to 
the Southern market, may question if he were 
in his right mind when they find him testify- 

r 

ing that : ^^ among all the scenes of violence I 
witnessed, the offending parties were invariably 
on the pro-slavery side." Those who have 
seen nothing inconsistent with the official 
assurances of our late president, in the rapid 
humiliation of his three successively appointed 
governors, will hardly believe that the sympa- 
thies of an impartial, dispassionate, but justice- 
loving Englishman, could have been so immedi- 
ately engaged, on his arrival in the territory, for 
the Free-state party, as is implied by this narra- 
tive, unless his mind had been previously 
prejudiced against their opponents. 

He had been in intercourse, almost from the 
moment of his landing in America, chiefly with 
Southern minds. He came to Kansas fresh 
charged from Southern social influence. And 
yet, before he had met a single avowed free-soiler 
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in the territory, be evidently had a most pain- 
fol impression of the injustice, tyranny, and 
persecution to which the majority of the actual 
settlers were subjected, and was well convinced 
that the prorslavery party, and the influence of 
the South, acting through the federal govern* 
ment, was wholly to blame for this. 

'^ But, surely," some indignant '* democrat" 
will ask, ''he would not have us suppose 
that the truth about Kansas has been mo- 
nopolized all along by one party; that th^ 
black republican newspapers have been aU 
right, and the rest all wrong?" This may 
have been the case without any advantage 
in veracity of character to those who told the 
truth. It may have happened that nothing 
could have served their purpose better than the 
truth. Certainly, if that purpose was to be 
served by proving a desperate determination 
on the part of the administration to establish 
slavery in Kansas, if necessary, at any cost 
of justice and humanity, and of our reputation 
with the world as a civilized people, nothing 
could have answered it better than what Mr. 
Gladstone, carefully studying the £Acts upon 
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' th:e ground, was led to consider the tmth. He 

attributes the most honorable conduct, in all 

respectiSj as good citizens, to the Free-State 

\ patty in the territory, while it would be diffi- 

^ cult to describe a pieople more unfit to exerciisi 

' the rightful privileges of citizenship than thdSe 

j whom he represents to be en'gaged, under tfi^ 

i patronage of the federal authoriti^fe, in perse- 

; cuting that party. 

Such a contrast between the character of the 
emigrants from the Slave States and of those 
from the Free— both being, not many genera- 
tions back, of the same origin and blood— would, 
indeed, be incredible, if there wfere not anterior 
reason to expect in the former a special prone- 
ness to violence, and a distrust, or habitual 
forgetfulness of law and civilized customs under 
exciting circumstances. 

/ iStich ia dangerous qaality — gravely danger- 
/ ous, wherever this policy of so-called squatter 
I sovereignty, involving, as it doe», squatter war- 
's fare, sh^U tte tfied-; aflfd ten4bld grave to us 
4>f the North, «iace the recettt decision x>f ^^ 
Supreme Court,*-HSuch a dangerous quality ia 
inbred and \^ith ev^ry generation growing more 
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established in the cho^racter of the citizens of 
the South. It is so from the iaexorafcle force 
of circumstances — ^thus ; 

The title to property in slaves is derived 
at no remote period, frona certain vindictive 
and lawless barbarians, who, having over- 
powered an enemy, considered his life as 
forfeited, and if they spared it, did so from* 
no regard to the abstract right or sacredqess 
of life, or any motive of humanity, but simply 
for the purpose of enjoying the profits of his. 
labor. His labor ^nd abject submission to allf 
their demands upon him was the price of his « 
life, and with this understanding he was trans- 
ferred to America, At first the only persons 
so held were " Black-a-moorpi," and all Black;- 
a-moors in the country were so held and consid- 
ered, and only by terror of death, legalized and 
insured by legislation and military force, contin- 
ued to be held in the requisite habit of subordin- 
atiqn for profitable labor, by their purchasers and 
inheritojrs. Hence, exceptional laws, exceptional \ 
customs, and hence, irresistibly, a defection from 
the usuaLsentimeat of th;e..^a£i£e^jieg§.Q£Jumian 
life, as far as the ne^o was concerned. But a^ 

A* 
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the negro is, after all, really a human being, 
whatever affects him, inevitably affects all human 
beings associated with him. Thus arises a pecu- 
liar influence which must produce and reproduce 
peculiar qualities among people nurtured in a 
slaveholding community. 

Hence, however our Southern fellow-citizens 
may crontinue to talk, and sentimentalize, and 
clothe themselves under ordinary circumstances 
in accordance with the^justoms, literature, laws 
and religious maxims of the rest of the civilized 
world, it is an inevitable effect of their peculiar 
institution to diminish iti them that constitu- 
tional and instinctive regard for the sanctity of 
human life, the growth of which distinguishes 
every other really advancing people just in 
proportion to their progress in the scale of 
Christian civilization. Mr. Gladstone is not the 
first traveler whose studies among them have 
taught us this ; nor is it necessary to assume 
the truth of his testimony to prove that there 
is this essential difference between the people 
of the Free and the Slave states. In what 
community, uninfluenced by slavery, could 
such a record be made, of recklesdness unre- 
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strained in regard to the life of its citizens, as 
the following, which is taken from the Louis- 
ville Journal (June, 1854), and was suggested by 
the '*Mat Ward case," in which case, again, 
the alleged murderer was presently allowed to 
go free. 

*^ There have beeni scores of notorious cases 
of murder and acquittal in this city. There 
was the case of Kunz who killed Schaffer. 
Eunz, hearing that Schaffer had spoken lightly 
of a member of his family, went to his cofiee- 
house and cursed him. Schaffer picked up a 
small stick and went around the counter^as if 
to strike Kunz, whereupon the latter thrust a 
deadly weapon into his breast and killed him. 
£k vxts tried and discharged without punishment. 
There was the case of Delph who killed his 
uncle, Reuben Liter. Delph armed himself 
deliberately, and went to the upper market- 
house to meet Liter. He met him, sought a 
quarrel with him, and shot him dead on the 
spot. The quarrel waS about a prostitute. 
Delph was tried and acquitted by a jury. There 
was the case of Croxton who "killed Hawthorn. 
Hawthorn was in a coffee-house, sitting in a 
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ehair, drunk and asleep. Croxton struck faim oa 
the head in that condition with a brick-bat, 
and killed him. He was acquitted by a jury* 
There was the case of Peters who killed Baker. 
In Natchez, a long time before, Bi^r, in a fight, 
had wounded Peters, and made him a cripple. 
Peters being thus disabled, Baker supported 
him. The latter, after about a year, became 
very poor, and discontinued his bounty. There- 
upon, Peters pursued him to this city, rode In 
the night in a hack to his house, sent the hack- 
man to inform him that a gentleman and friend 
wished to see him on business, and when Baker 
came out and stood at the window of the hack, 
shot him dead instantly. Ptters urns acqidtted by 
the Jury B,nA lived here for some years afterwards 
— long enough indeed to murder or try to murder 
a prostitute, upon whose bounty he subsisted. 
There was the caseof the Pendegrasts, who killed 
Buchanan, a schoolmaster. The elder Pende- 
grast, with two of his sons and a negro, went 
to Buchanan's school-house with loaded guns 
and killed him, without giving him a chance 
for his life. The Jury gave a verdict qfacqtdUoL 
There was the case of Shelby who killed Horine 
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in Lexington. The two dined at the sftme 
public table, and, upon Hoiine's going into the 
street, Sbelby demanded of him why he had 
looked at him in such a manner at the table. 
Horine answered that he was not aware of 
having looked At him in any unusual manner. 
Shelby swd — * You did, and if you ever do it 
again, I will blow your brains out. I don't 
know who you are.' Horine responded — 'I 
know you, and suppose a man may look at you, 
if your name m Shelby.' At that, Sbelby 
struck him with his fist, and without any 
return of the blow, and without any display 
of a weapon by Hoiine, for he was unarmed, 
Shelby shot him dead. Shelby was indicted, 
but lite jury fntnd no verdict against him* There 
was the case of Harry Daniel, of Mount Ster- 
ling, who killed Clifton Thompson. Daniel 
and Thompson were lawyers, and brothers-in- 
law. Thompson made some imputation upon 
Daniel in open court. Daniel drew a pistol and 
shot him dead in the presence of judge and j ury. 
Thompson had a pistol in his pocket but did not 
draw it. Daniel was acqiiitted by a jury" 
Similar cases might be cited by the volume 
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in which public sentiment, finding its expression 
in the action of a jury, is proved to be constantly 
triampbant over all laws and ecclesiastical form- 
olas in justifying homicide when it results iroin 
the quick and vehement anger of an undisciplin- 
ed intellect. This is the natural consequence 
of the lurking danger everywhere present at the 
South, by which its citizens are compelled to 
hold themselves always in readiness to chastise, 
to strike down, to slay, upon what they shall 
individually judge to be sufficient provocation 
or exhibition of insubordination. 

Southerners themselves may, perhaps, affirm 
that they are unconscious of this sense of 
.insecurity, and this habit of preparation. But 
ievery habit breeds unconsciousness of its exist- 
i ence in the mind of the man whom it controls, 
land this is more true of habits which involve 
Vur safety than of any others. The weary 
iNiilor aloft, on the lookout, may fall asleep ; 
not the less, in the lurch of the ship, will his 
hands clench the swaying cordage, but only the 
more firmly that they act in the method of 
instinct. A hard«hunted fugitive may nod in 
his saddle, but bis knees will not unloose their 
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hold upon his horse. Men who live in powder- 
mills are said to lose all conscious feeling of 
habitual insecurity ; but visitors perceive that 
they have acquired softness of manner and of 
voice. 

If a laborer on a plantation should contradict 
his master, it may often appear to be no more 
than a reasonable precaution for his master to 
kill him on the spot ; for, when a slave has 
acquired such boldness, it may be evident that 
not merely is his value as property seriously 
diminished, but the attempt to make further 
use of him at all, as property, involves in danger 
the whole white community. ** If I let this man 
live, and permit him the necessary degree of 
freedom, to be further useful to me, he will 
infect, with his audacity, all my negro property, 
which will be correspondingly more difficult to 
control, arid correspondingly reduced in value. 
If he treats me with so little respect now, what 
have I to anticipate when he has found other 
equally independent spirits among the slaves ? 
They will not alone make themselves free, but 
will avenge upon me, and my wife, and my 
daughters, and upon all our community, the 
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injustice which they will think has been deii0 
ibem, and their women, and children,'' Thuip 
would he reason, and shudder to think what 
might follow if he yielded to an impulse of 
mercy. 

To suppose, however, that the master will 
pause while he thus weighs the danger exactly, 
and then deliberately act as, upon reflection, he 
considers the necessities of the case demand, is 
absurd. The mere circumstance of his doing 
so would nourish a hopeful spirit in the slave, 
and stimulate him to consider how he could 
best avoid all punishment. 

But how is it in a similar case at the Horth ? 
I have seen it. ''I am sorry," says the farmer ; 
'^I am sorry you have such a bad temper, 
John. I can't afibrd to have you live with 
me, if you have not more respect for yourself 
and for me, than to play the blackguard. I 
will pay you what I owe you, and then we will 
part — ^part friends, if you please, for I bear no 
malice." And John goes, ashamed of himself, 
and with a sensible resolution to acquire a 
better self-government. The man who would 
knock John down, under these •circumstances^ 



ei^ecially if Joiin were the weaker man, or 
is&efn at disadvantage, froim behind, or with a 
weiapon, wonld live without the respeet, the 
t^onfidence, or the oflfoction c^ his neighbors. 
He wonld be called a vindictive, irritable, mis^ 
erable old fool. 

Mark the difference at the South. The same 
man would be called, and, perhaps, rightly, a 
brave, generous, high-toned, and cbivalric gen- 
tleman. And, perhaps rightly, I say, for the 
impulses which would lead him, in the instant, 
and without reflection, to act decisively, that is, 
perhaps, to kill, and, at all events, to very 
cruelly hurt his fellow-being, and that without 
the smallest regard to fairness, it is not impos- 
sible might have been based on a generous sense 
of his duty to the public, and a superiority, 
to merely selfish considerations. Thus slavery \ 
educates gentlemen in habits which, at the / 
North, belong only to bullies and ruffians. 

But, "planters sleep unguarded, and with 
their bedroom doors open." So, as it was 
boasted, did the Emperor at Biarritz, last sum* 
mer, and with greater bravery, because the 
assassin of Napoleon would be more sure, in 
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^spatebing him, that there would be no one 
left with a vital interest to secure punish^ 
meat for such a deed ; and because, if he failed, 
Napoleon dare never employ such exemplary 
punishment for his enemies as would the plant- 
ers for theirs. The emperors of the South are 
the whole free society of the South, and it is a 
society of mutual insurance. Against a slave 
who has the disposition to become an assassin, 
you find his emperor has a body-guard, which, 
for general effectiveness, is to the Cent garde as 
your right hand is to your right hand's glove. 

It is but a few months since, in Georgia, or 
Alabama, a man treated another precisely as 
Mr. Brooks treated Mr. Sumner--coming up be* 
hind, with the fury of a madman, and felling him 
with a bludgeon ; killing him by the first blow, 
however, and then discharging vengeance by 
repeated strokes upon his senseless body.* The 

* " There are tender souls," says Mr. Elliott, in the " New 
England Historji" " who feel that after death the good alone 
liTe, and ehonld only be spoken of, and this, in a degree, 
is true ; ^' but ^ it is safest, it is most manly, to see men £urly; 
as they are, whoever they are, alive or dead." The late Mr. 
Brooks' character should be honestly considered, now that 
persona] enmity toward him is impossible. That he was 
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mail thus pitifoUy abused had been the master 
of the other, a remarkably confiding and merci«- 
fal master, it was said — ^too much so ; ** it never 
does to be too slack with niggers.'' By such 
indiscretion he brought his death upon him. 
But did his assassin escape ? He was roasted, at 
a slow fire, on the spot of the murder, in 

coorteooSy accomplished, warm-hearted, and hot-blooded, 
dear as a friend, and fearful as an enemy, may be belieyed by 
all ; but, in the South, his name is yet never mentioned 
withoat the term gallant or conrageouSy spirited or noble, is 
also attached to it, and we are obb'ged to ask, why insist on 
this ? The trath is, we include a habit of mind in these 
terms which slayery has rendered, in a great degree, obsolete 
in the South. The man who has been accustomed, from 
childhood, to see men beaten when they have no chance to 
defend themselves ; tahear men accused, reproved, and vitu- 
perated, who dare not open their lips in self-defense, or reply ; 
the man who is accustomed to see other men whip women 
without interference, remonstrance, or any expression of 
indigDation, must have a certaiii quality, which is an eaaeo- 
tial part of personal honor with us, greatly blunted, if not 
entirely destroyed. The same quality, which we detest in 
the assassination of an enemy, is essentially constant in all 
slavery. It is found in ^feeting one'd will with another 
man by taking unfair advantage of him. Accustomed to 
this in every hour of their Hves, Southerners do not feel 
magoanimity and the ^ fiiir-play" impulse to be a neeessary 
part of the quality of " spirit," courage, and nobleness. By 
spirit they apparently mean only passionate vindictiveness 
of efaaracter, and by gallantry mere intrepidity. 



the presence of maoy thousand slavea, driTOn 
to the ground from all the adjoining eouniiesi 
And when> at length, his life went out, the fire 
^ intensified uatil his body was ia ashe^ 
which were scattered to ibe winds and tramr 
pled under foot. Then *^ magistrates and cler- 
gymen" addressed appropriate warnings to the 
assembled subjects. It was no indiscretion to 
leave doors open again, that night. 

Will any traveler say that he has seen no 
signs of discontent, or insecurity, or apprehen*- 
sion, or precaution ; that the South has appeared 
quieter and less excited, even an the subject 
of slavery, than the North ; that the negroes 
seem happy and contented, and the citizens 
more tranquilly engaged in the pursuit of 
their business and pleasure ? Has that traveler 
been in Naples ? Precisely the same remarks 
apply to the appearances of things there at this 
moment. The massacre of Hayti opened in 
a ball-rootn. Mr. Cobden judged there was not 
the smallest reason in the French king's sur- 
rounding himself witit soldiers the day before 
the hidden virus of insubordination broke out 
and cast him forth from bis kingdom. The 
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moment of greatest i^parent seearity to lyranti 
k always the momeiit of their greatest periL 
It is true, however, that the tranquiUity of the 
South is the tranquillity of Hungary and of 
Poland ; the tranquillity of hopelessness on the 
part of the subject race. But, in the most 
favored regions, this broken qpirit of despair 
is as carefully preserved by the citizens, and 
with as confident and unhesitating an applica- 
tion of force, when necessary to teach humility; 
as it is by the army of the Czar, or the omni-» 
present police of the Kaiser* In Richmond, 
and Charleston, and New Orleans, the citizens 
are as careless and gay as in Boston or London, 
and their servants a thousand times as child- 
like and cordial, to all appearance, in their 
relations with them, as our servants are with 
us- But go to the bottom of this security and 
dependence, and you come to police machinery, 
such as you never find in towns under free gov* 
emment: citadels, sentries, passports, grape? 
shotted cannon, and daily public whippings of 
the subjects for accidental infractions of police 
ceremonies. I happened myself to see more 
direct expression of tyranny in a single day and 
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BJght at Charleston, titan at Naples in a week ; 
and I found that more than half the inhabitants 
of this town were subject, to arrest, imploson-* 
ment, and barhEKTous punishment, if found in 
the streets without a passport after the evening 
^'gun-fire/' Similar precautions and similar 
customs may be discovered in every large town 
in the South. 

Nor is it so much better, as is generally 
imagined, in the rural districts. Ordinarily 
there is no show of government any more 
/ than at the North : the slaves go about with as 
much apparent freedom as convicts in a dock- 
yard. There is, however, nearly everywhere, 
always prepared to act, if not always in service, 
an armed force, with a military organization, 
which is invested with more arbitrary and cruel 
power than any police in Europe. Yet the 
security of the whites is in a much less degree 
contingent on the action of the patrols than upon 

m 

the constant habitual and instinctive surveill ance 
and authority of all white people over all black. 
I have seen a gentleman, with no commission or 
special authority, oblige negroes to show their 
passports, simply because he did not recognize 
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them as belonging to any of his neighbors. I 
have seen a girl, twelve years old, in a dis- 
trict where, in ten miles, the slave population 
was fifty to one of the free, stop an old man on 
the public road, demand to know where he was 
going, and by what authority, order him to 
face about and return to his plantation; and 
enforce her command with turbulent anger, 
when he hesitated, by threatening that she 
Would have him v/ell whipped if he did not 
instantly obey. The man quailed like a spaniel, 
and she instantly resumed the manner of a 
lovely child with me, no more apprehending 
that she had acted unbecomingly than that her 
character had been influenced by the slave's 
submission to her caprice of supremacy ; no 
more conscious that she had increased the secu- 
rity of her life by strengthening the habit 
of the slave to the master race, than is the 
sleeping seaman that he tightens his clutch of 
the rigging as the ship meets each new bil- 
low. 

The whole South is, in fact, a people 
divided against itself, of which one faction has 
conquered, and has to maintain its supremacy. 
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/ The *' state of sieg^'' is pennanent. Any 
i 6}miptoms of rebellion on one side, or of treaoh** 
. ery on the other, cannot safely be left to thq 
slow process of civil law ; every white mau is^ 
expected to deal suinmarily with theni, and in 
such a manner as to pervade with terror', cow- 
ardice, and hopelessness all the possibly disaf- 
fected ; and in many districts, where the conta- 
gion of a bold or hot.J;>raiQ would he most 
dangerous, the life of the whole white popula- 
tion is that of a '^ vigilance comniittee," every 
man and woman grim-faced for a possible fero- 
cious duty. 

There is no part of the South in which the 
people are more free from the direct action of 
slavery upon the character, ox where they have 
less to apprehend from rebellion, than Eastern 
Tennessee. Yet, after the burning of a negro 
near Knoxville, a few. years ago, the deed was 
justified as necessary for the maintenance of or- 
der among the slaves, by the editor of a newspa- 
per (the Register), which, owing to its peculiarly 
conservative character, I have heard stigma- 
tized as " an abolition print." '* It was," he ob- 
served, '*a means of absolute, necessary self- 
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defense, which could not be secured by an 
ordinary resort to the laws. Two executions 
on the gallows have occurred in this county 
within a year or two past, and the example 
has been unavailing. Four executions by hang* 
ing have taken place, heretofore in Jefferson, 
of slaves guilty of similar offenses, and it has 
produced no radical terror or example for the 
others designing the same crimes, and hence 
any example less horrible and terrifying would 
have availed nothing here." 

The other local paper (the JVkig)^ upon the 
same occasion, used the following language: 

" We have to say, in defense of the act, that 
it was not perpetrated by an excited multitude, 
but by one thousand citizens-— good citizens at 
that — ^who were cool, calm, and deliberate." 

And the editor, who is not ashamed to call 
himself *' a minister of Christ," presently adds, 
after explaining the enormity of the offense 
with which the victim was charged — ''We 
unhesitatingly affirm that the punishment was 
unequal to the crime. Had we been there we 
should have taken a part, and even suggested) 
the pinching of pieces out of him with red-hot 

B 
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pineers — ^the cutting off of a limb at a time^ 
and then burning them all in a heap. The 
possibility of his escaping from jail forbids the 
idea of awaiting the tardy movements of the 
law." 

How much more horrible ihhn the deed are 
these apologies for it. They make it manifest 
that it was not accidental in its charaetert but 
a phenomenon of general and fundamental sig*- 
tiificance. They explain the paralytic effect 
upon the popular conscience of the great .calam<- 
ity of the South. They indicate that it is a 
necessity of these people to retuirn in their: 
habits of thought to the dark ages of mankind. 
For who, from the outside, can fail to see thatihe 
real reason why men, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and in the centre of the United 
States, are publicly burned at the stake, is one 
much less heathenish, less disgraceful to the 
citizens than that given by the more ^alous 
and extemporaneous of their journalistic ex^o^ 
nents — ^the desire to torture the sinner propOjr- 
tionately to the measure of his sin. Doubtless, 
this reverend gentleman expresses the Upperr 
most feeling of the ruling mind of his comoni- 
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itity; Bat would a similar provoeation hare 
ddvelopad a similar and equally tumultaotts, 
aveuging spirit in any other nominally Christian 
or civilized people ? Certainly not. All over 
Europe, in every free-state— California, for 
significant reasons^ temporarily excepted — in 
similar cases, justice deliberately takes its 
course ; Hie accused is systematically assisted 
ia defending or excusing Himself. If the law 
demancb his Ufe. the inflictk«i of unnecessary 
suffering, and the education of the people in 
violence and feelings of revenge, is studiously 
avoided. Go back to the foundation of the 
oustom which thus neutralizea Chrii^nity, 
among the people of the South, which carries 
th^in backward, blindly against the tide of 
civilization, and what dd we find it to be ? The 
editor who still retains moral health enough to 
be suspected^ as men more enlightened than / 
their neighbors usually are, of heterbdoxyrl 
answers for us. To follow the usual customs 
of civilization dsewhere would not: be safe. 
To indulge iti feelings of humamty would not 
be safe. To be faithful to tiie precepts of 
Christ would not be safe. Td act in a 8{Britof 
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crael, inconsiderate, illegal, violent, and pit!* 
less vengeance, must be permitted, must be 
countenanced, must be defended by the most 
conservative, as a <' means of absolute, neces- 
sary self-defense." To educate the people 
practically otherwise would be suicidal. Hence 
no free press, no free pulpit, nor free politics, 
can be permitted in the South, nor in Kansas, 
while the South reigns. Hence every white 
stripling in the South may carry a dirk-knife in 
his pocket, and play with a revolver before he 
( has learned to swim. " Self-preservation is the 



/ 
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\ first law of nature." 
^ I happened to pass through Eastern Tennes- 
see shortly after this tragedy, and conversed 
with a mL who wa. engaged in it-a mild, 
common-sense native of the country. He told 
me that there was no evidence against the negro 
but his own confession. I suggested that he 
might have been crazy. " What if he was ?" 
he asked, with a sudden asperity. 
. What if he was? To be sure; what if he 
was ? In fact, he was not burned because he 
deserved it ; nor, if we consider, because he 
was believed by his rulers to have committed 
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the ofiboses charged upon him. It was not a 
question of evidence, of morality, but of expe- 
diency — simply, of self-preservation. His life 
depended not upon a conviction of his guilt, in 
the minds of his judges, but upon the opinion 
which the subject people of the county were 
likely to have about it, the same necessity 
requiring this jury of his peers to be degraded, 
cunning, and suspicious. To make them sure 
that their rulers are a strong and hard-hearted 
race, quick, sure, and terrible in their vengeance, 
was the object. It was a question no more 
of justice than of mercy, to the victim used 
in accomplishing the object. 

Is it incredible that men, nurtured in com- 
munities whose most conservative and respect- 
able classes, whose very professional teachers 
feel themselves justified in taking part in such 
barbarity, upon such grounds, should have been 
found, by Mr. Gladstone, guilty of purely bar- 
barous conduct towards a people whose patient 
and self-controlling habits were so new to them 
that they could only ascribe them to a slave- 
like cowardice? Evidently, to the invaders 
of Elansas, it must have seemed a merciful 



^ 
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treatment of those ibey had been taught iso 
consider their enemies, when they fell into 
their : hands, ioerely to hsagf or nhoot, and'scalp 
them, witibout torture* 

^'^0 peopW it his been said, ^^ are ever 
found to be better than tixw* laws, tbon^ 
many have been Imown to be worse/' Jf, in 
the following advertiseinent, wl^eh was reeen'fr- 
ly published in North Garolina, the proper- 
names and technical phrases were suitably 
changed, and it were presented to us by a 
traveler as coming from the Sandwich Islands, 
would it not strike us that it had been T4itber 
premature to class the natirea of those islands 
among the Obristian nations of the world ? 

** State op North Carolina, Jones Countt. — Whereas, 
complalDt upon oath hath this day been made to us, Adonijah 
^ McDapiel and John N. Hyman, two of the Jnstieeg of the 
Peace of said cou&ty, by Franklin B. Harrison, of said 
county, planter, that a certain male slave belonging to him, 
named Sam, Bath absented himself from his master's services, 
and is lurking about said county, -committiaig acts of fdony 
and other misdeeds. These are, therefore, in the name of 
State, to command the said slave forthwith to surrender 
hhnself and return home to his master ; and we do hereby 
require the Sheriff of said County of Joj^e^ to make diligent 
search and pursuit after the said slave, and him having 
found, to appr€»hend and secure, so that he may be conveyed to 
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bis find master, or otherwise discharged as the law directs ; 

and the said Sheriff is hereby authorized and empowered to 
raise and take with him snch power of his county as he shall 
thiid: fit for apprehending the said slave ; and we do hereby, 
by virtue of the Act of Assembly, in such case provided, in- 
timate and declare that if the said slave, named Sam, doth 
not surrender himself and return home immediately after the 
p«bliofition of these ptresents, that any person may kill and 
destroy the said slave, by such means as he or they may think 
Jit, without accusation or impeachment of any crime or offense 
for so doing, and wUhowt incurring any penalty andforftiture 
thereby. 

" Given under our hands and seals the 29th day of Sep- 
lember, A. D., 1856. 

" A. McDANIBL, J. P. : sbal. : 



« J. N. HYMAN, J. P." : SEAL. : 



»' $100 REWARD. 

*' 1 will give Fifty Dollars for the apprehension and 

delivery of the said boy to me, or lodge him in any jail in the 

State, so that I get him, or ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

FOR HIS HEAD. 

« F. B. HARRISON." 

May not the most conservatiye of us soon be 
obliged to consider less what we can do and 
suffer to retain the feUowshipt than what we 
can do to guard against the sinister influences 
upon ourown polities and society^ of contiguous 
States, under the laws of which there is still 
the liability of such an exposition of constitu- 
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tional barbarism? What is to be expected of 
such seed but such bitter fruit as that of Kan- 
sas, under the heat of Squatter Sovereignty ? 

The supreme judicial authority of the 
same State has declared that it would be pre- 
posterous, while the intention of holding the 
slaves in their present subjection was main- 
tained, to consider it a crime for a white 
man to shoot a woman attempting to escape 
from the ordinary chastisement of indocility. 
It was decided (in the case of the State vr* 
Mann), by Justice RuiBn, '^ essential to the 
value of slaves, as property, to the security of 
the master, and to the public tranquillity," that 
such recklessness with human life should be 
unrestrained by the law.* 

Let the reader who thinks there must be 
'^ two sides" to this story of Kansas, and that 
Mr. Gladstone has chosen to give his country- 

* ** Sach service as is required of a slave, can only be expected 
of one who has no wUl of his own ; who snrrendera Ms will in 
implicit obedience to that of another. Sach obedience is the 
consequence only of uncontrolled authority over the body ; 
there is nothing else which can operate to produce that effeet. 
The power of the master must be absolute to render the obe- 
dience of the slave perfect."-— 2. Devebeaux's If. C, Rep,, 

3ea. 
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meu but one of them, remember that the neces- 
sity which has made the South thus exception- 
al among civilized States, in its law, must have 
made the people of the South much more ex- 
ceptional among civilized mankind in their 
habits and character. Mr. Gladstone demon- 
strates but one consequence-— that one which, 
being defended and apologized for by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, has most injured the 
reputation of democratic institutions through- 
out the world. The world should recognize the 
fact that the disgraceful condition of Kansas, the 
atrocious system, which the federal government 
of the United States has been forced to counte- 
nance in Slansas, is the legitimate fruit of de»* 
potism, not of free government. 

There are, however, many other characteris- 
tics of the people of the South which have had 
their origin in this necessity, which we of the 
North — since the absence of slavery is likely 
hereafter to depend on a local ordinance, since 
slavery is officially intimated to be national, and 
all opposition to slavery declared to be '^sec- 
tional" — cannot afford to overlook. Would to 
Ood we had <* nothing to do with it." But, as 
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a Southem-born man said to me, lately, *^ It is 
a white man's qaestion." Shall we hereafter 
exercise our rights as citizens of the United 
States, which are simply our natural rights as 
men, only by favor of Sharp's xifles and in en* 
trenched villages ? 

It is, for instance, thefouodatiion of that pecu- 
liar political codperativeflbessaiid efficiencyiprfaidbL 
we see in the people of the South. . Notiiing is 
«afe if the slaves rise. Towards any pariy or 
measures, therefore, which» howev^indirectiy, 
militate in the least against tibe everlasting 
subordination of the slave raoe, they act, as 
they do towards the slaves themselves, with the 
«d&pre8erving instinct of a c(»nmunity always 
prepared for the attad^s of a savage enemy. 
Hence» the iatenwty and .completeness with 
winch they give themselves up to any political 
purpose in which an inciease of ^wealth, and, 
consequiently, of stability in power, is involved 
for the slavdioldiog body. They engage in 
it as in waor, and hold ordinary rules of morality 
and social comity to be suspended till they have 
gained their ends. 

Their orators are wont to boast that they 
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belong to a military people. What are termed 
the military qualities of the South are, again» 
the natural effects of this inherited watchful* 
ness and readiness to meet, instantly and de- 
cisively, with cruelty and bloodshed, the first 
symptoms of insubordinate disposition on the 
part of their slaves. These military qualities 
are, in fact, not such as are most valued for 
modem armies — individual staunchness, pa- 
tience, and endurance of character, contributing 
to combined concentrativeness, precision, and 
mobility — ^but rather those of the feudal agesi 
or of savage warriors, the chief being mere 
belligerent excitability, readiness of resort to 
arms, w idolatrous estimate of the virtue of 
physical courage, and an insane propensity of 
that kind which leads. Indian braves to amuse 
or disgust their visitors, as the case m^y be, by 
*' scalp*dances" and monotonous recitative of 
their glorious achievements, past and pro* 
spective. A government of force is ordinarily a 
govepmient of threats and gasconading osten* 
tation. The subject must continually know 
that the master is confident in his strength. 
Weare wellJw^^Ufigd bj Hm«l^^ the 



1/ 
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/only worthy purpose of the student of history 
/ / is to Ifisrn the influence which different circum- 
I stances have had on the development of char- 
\ acter in mankind. Doubtless, slavery has not 
Svholly failed of good effects upon the character 
of our fellow-citizens of the South. I do not 
now inquire what those effects are, because 
such an inquiry is not pertinent to the subject 
of this book. In the conduct of those who 
represent the influence of slavery in Kansas, 
only the worst qualities which it is possible for 
men to acquire have hitherto been displayed. 
Even the measurable success with which they 
have, to this moment, maintained their conquest, 
is due to no good judgment, energy, or bravery 
of their own, but is evidently entirely dependent 
on what, to such observers as Mr. Gladstone, 
must be the most incredible and inexplicable 
circumstance in the whole sad business — ^the 
encouragement they receive in their villainy 
from the democraticparty of the Free-states, and 
the constant countenance, supplies, reinforce- 
ments, and patronage of the federal administra- 
tion. Withdraw this ; let the oppressed citizens 
generally feel that it would be right, and proper, 
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and lawful to deal with their present rulers as 
fhey have been dealt with by them, and the sav- 
ages would disappear from the land as the more 
manljr Indians have before them, and then the 
present scandal of Kansas would be lost in the 
natural peace, order, and prosperity of a society, 1, 
no member of which need have aught to fear but i 
from his own folly, nor aught to hope but from / 
his own industry, as surely as the fire-black- j 
nesB of its winter prairies is submerged in the 
green flood of its spring. 

Is it unpatriotic to thus show the incompati- 
bility of slavery with good citizenship ? 

The people of the South are " my people." 
I am attached to them equally as to those of 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. My blood and 
my fortune are equally at their service. I 
desire their prosperity as I do that of no other 
people in the world. I look upon slavery as 
an entailed misfortune which, with the best 
disposition, it might require centuries to wholly 
dispose of. I would have extreme charity for 
ike political expedients to which it tempts 
a resort. 

But it seems to me now, that such inexcusa- 



hh ncoundreliem ia our ^mmou nii^tteif, m 
has l^eein shown in EckiuBaSi shpuld niake ua 
eoDffider if charity has not been carried too far ; 
if the forbearing, and apologetic, and patron- 
izing disposition towards everything in the 
Sou&, or of tiiie South, or fo;: the South, is not 
as much calculated to bring us into diiSlculty 
as tho reckless and denunoi^ory spirit attrib- 
uted to the abolitionists* Have not tboi^fSands 
of our Northern people so habitu£^ed them- 
selves to defend the South that thej baye 
b^opnie as blind to the essential evils and dan- 
gers of despiot^m as if they were then^elves, 
dipeotJy. subject to its in^uence ? 

.In, the South itself, th^e faa^ b^ea ibr mauy^ 
^^fMfs ft. school of fanatics, who ipieimt9>m thaitr 
slavery ^ essential to a h%h. fo;rii(i of civUiza^ 
tiim ; who, ij^ tiieir selfish anxiety to maiqtwi 
i^,: h^^ve^ trained tbemselvei!, to think that itS: 
il^uenoe ^s wholly ennobling and xefii4ng, 
o)a(i4stHV^iQg A>^4 civilizing. These views are. 
so flattering to tho; pri&dominant bad propen- 
sities develope4 by slavery that they ar^. 
propagated with a zeal and a success lilse tha^ 
of the immediate followers of Mahomet. Tho 
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eiiaraetetifltie vices of ike middte tges ar^ 
unearthed and ensfarined under the name of 
chivalry, and the youth of our coucrtry is 
taught to reveresee a reokless^ bluuderingi 
and blood-thirsty hucisaiieer as a '^seeond 
Washington," and a silly^ romauticvswa^ering 
poltroon, vAx> can talk wickedly of wom^n and 
wear a graceful featiier, as ^the Manou of 
Saosas." 

Against Hm g»spel no one dare ^contend with 
a spirit and boUness at all conaparaUe to that 
^f its apostles. Books, periodicals, and news- 
papers, arofntaxlictedtif th^imintaia the faith 
which \^sm univeisal among its friends in the 
So«th when our Union was formed^ However 
caim and respectful their manaer, they are denied 
the service of the United States loails ; ihi»se who 
receive them are denounced as abolition trai- 
tors ; gentlemen who acknowledge^ themselves 
to. privately hold similar opinions, and who are 
on terms of friendship with their aQtfaors, feel 
obliged to ** discountenance" them. "If I 
should, express my real opinions," said oa^i 
Mmself a large slaveholder, ** it is not unlikely 
I should be mobbed and my life pUced in 
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jeopardy by men who never have owned ailyd 
never will own a single negro," 

Nay, have we not recently seen that, for a 
mere act of customary politeness to a political 
opponent, and of respect to a high official of 
our national government, Mr. Aiken, of South 
Carolina, the wealthiest citizen aid the largest 
slaveowner of that state, has been denounced 
and insulted, as guilty of a '^ gross wrong" to his 
constituents ? There is no *' democratic paper" 
in all the South, believes the ^tor of the 
South Carolina Timet, that has not condemned 
the act; no paper which has improved of 
it. In all the South, not one editor still 
lives to sympathize with the instincts of a 
gentleman of the old school. So complete 
is the success of the new gospel of slavery in 
its own country •• 



* The argament with which the South Carolina Times, in 
the article referred to, dispoaea of the daim of oonrtesy, 
strikingly gnstaias the opinions I have expressed, that it is to 
an habitual precaution against insubordination of the 
slaves that we are chiefly to attribute the peculiar customs 
and mannera of the SoutL Speaker Banks is an opponent 
of tiie extension of 8layery«-not an abolitionist in the politic- 
al sense ; " but," says the Times, « we reijard him as beyond 
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At the North, we have not only ** public 
documents" sent us by the ton, but many self- 
styled democratic newspapers, which follow, 
as near as can be thought discreet for proper 
gandists, in the same coarse— denying the evils 
of slavery, apologizing for them, or, with as- 
tounding impudence, in the case of these Kansas 
barbarisms, charging them upon the persecuted 
and long-suffering victims, whom, also, they 
holdup to scorn, as '* traitors'* and '^ abolition- 
ists." The most successful journal in the / 
service of the administration here in New 
York, is not satisfied thus negatively to serve 
the purposes of the slavery fanatics, but takes 
the aggressive against freedom, daily arguing 
** the universal failure of free society," earn- 
estly combating '<the wide-spread delusion 
that Southern \pstitutions are an evil, and 



the pole of a refined courtesy— excladed by his own acts. 
If incurable fanaticism be a merit, Speaker Bank! has it. 
If inexpiable treason be a virtue, Speaker Banks can claim 
it To prove this we need only repeat what we have said 
before. Mr. Speaker Banks %yows sentiments that lead 
directly, and lead inevitably, to insurrection, rapine, and 
Bmrdier ! He boldly proclaims himself an enemy to the 
South — ^to the institutions of the South*'' 
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theit extension dangerous," and diligently ad- 
vocating the claims to unirersal adoption of a 
system, living under the influence of which 
Jefferson declared ^e citizen ^^must be a 
prodigy who retained his morals and manners 
undepraved ;'* which Patrick Henry testified to 
be "at variance wi-th the purity of out 
religion ;" whi^h Mason held ^* to produce the 
most pernicious effects on manners," and calcu- 
lated to draw " the judgment of heaven upon a 
country ;" which Franklin termed " an atrocious 
debasement of our nature," and " a plan for the 
abolition" of which Washington declared to be 
*• among his first wbhes." 

When the Supreme Courtfinds slavery to have 
been conadered a national institution by these 
statesmen in the construction of our constitu- 
tion ; when thid opinion, at variance with 
every impression we have received from our 
fathers, is welcomed with cheers and congratu- 
lations in the North, as by the State Demo- 
cratic Convention of Connecticut ; when nearly 
1^1 the newspapers of the South, and one 
quarter of those at the North, express nothing 
but satisfaction with the criminality of the 
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late administration in Kansas; nothing but 
charity or admiration for the savages nurtured by 
slavery to fight its battles ; nothing but sneers 
and maledictions for the grand results of free 
government manifested in the patient, orderly, 
and industrious character of their victims ; 
when with the ruling, though minor party, of \ 
our citizens, freedom and the " Rights of man" 1 
are subjects only of ridicule — slavery only of - 
apology or laudation ; when foreigners find 
border-warfare the most interesting subject of 
obser\^ation on our continent ; when the sub- 
jects of every crowned head in Europe are 
pointed to Kansas for a caution against dreams 
of self-government ; when our army is used as a 
reserve force for bands of robbers, while they 
murder the sons, and ravish the daughters, and 
devastate the property of our dearest friends 
and neighbors, and all in the service of slavery, 
is it not reasonable to believe that there is 
greater danger of our forgetting the evils which 
the people of the South sufier from slavery 
than of our overlooking the advantages which 
they claim to enjoy from it ? 



PREFACE. 



The following pages comprise the chief sub- 
stance of a series of letters on the condition of 
Kansas which appeared during the past winter 
in the columns of The Times newspaper. By 
the kind permission of the Editor, the material 
then used has been introduced into the present 
volume, in which a more complete and detailed 
portraiture is attempted of those scenes of 
peace and war which came under the author's 
observation whilst travelling in the western 
territories of America in the early summer of 
1866. 

To enable the reader better to comprehend 
tiie political strife of .which Kansas has been 
the arena, the author has introduced into this 
volume a few concluding chapters, which com* 
prise in brief outline the principal events 
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which have marked the history of this contest. 
The author has not attempted argument upon 
the political questions involved. He has care- 
fully avoided the subject of Slavery, except 
where he speaks incidentally of the economics 
of free and slave labour. He has not made 
himself the advocate of the measures adopted 
by the Free-state party to form a State Gov- 
ernment, although the Committee of Investi- 
gati<^n appointed by Congress report in favour 
of the Constitution thus adopted, as one whieh 
embodies the will of a majority^ of the people.- 
His simple desire has beeu' to present &ct8, 
and he cheerfully leaves it to others to draw 
such inferences av they may deiBih legitimate* 

As it has been the author's object to restrict 
bin- statements to that which, he has seen or 
been able personally to verify whilst in tiio ter^ 
rttoryyit necessarily follows ihhb the events 
which have occured since his visit areniord 
cursorily noticed. He has only introduced 
these later events in order to give completeness 
to the narrative; but^ asi his informatiim' hitt 
been, ^thered Boltiy from those of wiioffar 
trustworthiness. he has had fall prodf in eom^' 



nectiim with the eveata with whid^ be i$ pgny^ 
s^allj fiimiliar, the aiitfaar feek^ eoufideotce io 
the accuzacy of the statemeats which the few 
closing pages contain. 

To the two iniexesting volumes which have 
recently appeared in America upon the sabject 
of !Kansa3» by Mr. William Phillips and Mrs. 
J^bissoiiv the author is especially^ indebted for 
faeAs c^ntaiaed- ia: tisereooeluding chi^tera of 
this: Booiu Had they reaehed his hands befi>r6' 
his own volome waa in the piiess, they might 
have heea further servibeable to him. A&it is, 
they have aided him. in writing of that wbieh 
has occurted since his visit, whilst they give 
y#lufihle confirmation to the statements con- 
ta^HOd in the narrative of. hia own investiga^ 
t)0Hfiu 

Lastly, the author hopes it* will not give 
pain to any one of his many valued friends in 
America, that he should have addressed him- 
self to a subject which they cannot but grieve 
over as he does. He can assure, such, that he 
has had no object in view but to hasten the 
application of a remedy to that which is a sore 
evil. Had similar events taken place in his 
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own country, he would have felt warranted in 

speaking of them with far greater severity. If 

any feel yet aggrieved, he can only repeat the 

maxim: — 

^< Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed magis 
amicus Veritas." 

But of those whose friendship is a prize 
worth treasuring — and many such the author 
rejoices to number in America— -he feels assur* 
ed it will never be said that their friendship 
was conditional on silence as to the truth. 
The author commits his Book, therefore, to 
bis true friends and to all others, known or un- 
known, in the belief that the truth, e^ken 
without animosity and with a sincere desire to 
render beneficial service, will, whilst it con- 
tributes towards this end, be misapprehended 
or misjudged by none. 
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CHAPTEft 1. 

fixcitement la relation to Kansas.— Difference of Opinion.— 
Tiie TremdeaV9 &ftcM HeiBagv.— WMMngtoo^-Co&ieat as 
to a Seat in Congress. — ^Riral Legialatures. — Appointment 
of a Committee of Inyefitigation.— Southern Meetings. — 
Yolaateers in arma.«^Mi8BoarL*-Powdtt and Shot*-^Adirer- 
tisements. — A Crisis at Hand. — ^Yislt to Kansas. 

When in Kew York, daring the latter part 
of the winter of 185&-6, 1 heard dailj discaa- 
siooa OR the co&£tion of affidrs io the far 
western territory of Kansas. Some of the 
iiewq>apen had their special correspondence at 
what waa termed <' the seat of war," and all 
were eager to supply the latest intelligence 
from the scene of contest At Washington, 
whilst the house of Bepresentatives was busy 
choosing a Speaker, — a process which lasted 
through nine weeks, and required one hundred 
and thirty-three baUota,-^he IVesidaQt, with- 
out waiting for the organization of the house, 
made Kansas the subject of a special message. 

Tett while all pastiea a^eed ia recognizing the. 
1 
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existence of disorder in Kansas, there were 
strange differences in the light in which that 
disorder was regarded. 

Many of the public journals spoke with 
indignant censure of bloodshed and forcible in- 
vasion from neighbouring states, as well as of 
violent interference with the people of Kansas 
in the exercise of their rights of suffrage. The 
President spoke in mildtenns of *^ disturbing 
circumstances," "irregularities," and "inau- 
spieioiffi events," adding, that "whatever irreg- 
ulanties might have oecurred in the electioiis, 
it seemed too late now to ndse tbi^ questioti." 

The papers spoke of a legislative body claim- 
ing authority over tiie residents of Kansas, 
which tbey had not elected, but which had 
been forciby thrust upon tiiem with pistol and 
bludgeon by a lawless horde from the j^ate of 
Missouit. The President said, that "for all 
present purposes tiie legislative body, thus 
constituted and elected, was the legitimate 
assembly of the territory." 

The people of Kansas were r^esented by a 
large portion of the press as groaning under a 
most oppressive legislation, and as craving de- I 
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liyeraQee from a fraudtiftent legifllature, and 
from tyrannical laws enacted by that legisla- 
tore. The President made it the conclusion of 
his message, that he felt it his imperative duty 
to ex^t the whole power of the federal execu- 
tive for the vindication of these laws, for the 
suppression of all resistance to them, and fior 
the support thereby of public order in the terri- 
tory. He begged all good citizens to help him 
thus to restore peace, and asked for an appro- 
priation to defray the expense of enforcing the 
laws, and thus maintaining public ofder in 
Kansas. 

The difference waff apparent. A large por- 
tion of the people dmied the legality of the 
legislative pow^ in l^e terrikHry, and bitterly 
complained of tiie injustice with which that 
power was exercised, and the oppressions under 
which they Were consequently placed. The 
President said it was too late now to raise ti^ 
question o^ legattty,— 4hey must submit i that 
if they did submit, pdaoe would ensue ; but, if 
otherwise, the federal force and tbe army of the 
United States would be emp^yed agaiast them 
to compel thm: aubiiussiOn* 
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• At Washington I gained furtbar insight iato 
the question. 

I daw the tall figure of General Whitfiel4 
moving about the House of Bepresentativea, 
and heard lengthened i^rguments wheUier he 
or the ex-^ovenor Beeder was the rightfol dele- 
gate ^f Kansas. These disoussiona ended in 
permission being given to Mr* Whitfield* the 
pro-slavery delegate, to occupy a seat in the 
house without votuig, the question of right be- 
tween him and Mr* Beeder being reserved. 

Every day I heard Kansas and its contest 
argued upon in the Senate Chamber and in the 
House of Qepresentativesi in Uie bustling hall 
of the K&tional Hotel, and in private political 
circles. I heard that which I conceived to be 
the extreme on the One side and on the oth^, 
and was not long in discovering that, while the 
Fi^sident and the advocates of Southern views 
maintained the authority of the illegally con- 
stituted Territorial Legislature of Kansas, and 
0f the judiciary and other officers appointed by 
it, the opposite party, with a large portion of 
the people of Kapsas themselves, asserted the 
claims of an incipient State Legislature, which 
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tbey hftd «(ed;ed in* tbe prospect of its iMong 
admitted bs h state. 

A double legislature^ a double judiciary, a 
dooMo' set of civil appoiutments throughout 
ea<^h ^laioiiQg sole prerogative, the State Leg^ 
iMature calKng the Territorial a fhuidi aud the 
Tentorial ealUug the State L^:iiAatui9e a sham j 
racfa a political couditioB' appenred ^ttangely 
ahomalMs« 

On the one side of the queaison a vary long 
report from the Committee of Territories was 
presented to the Senate by Mn Douglas, lOid 
on the other side, a " minority report,'* firom 
the same committee by Mr. Oollamer.^ At 
length, on the 19th of March, Congress gave a 
temporary check to the protracted diseusskm 
by accepting a motion which sprang from the 
Committee on Elections, to the effect that a 
committee should be appointed to investigate 
and collect evidence in regard to tiie troubles 
in Kansas generally; and particularly ia regard 
to any fraudulent or violent proceedings that 
might have accompanied th& elections in the 
territory. No member from any one of the 
Southern states votedin £aLVoar of the investi'* 
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gotioo, but happily a majority was ghran k(f 
the Northern states, and the Commitiee on 
Inquiry was appointed. This rasMdntion. "Wbb 
passed wfailBt I was in Wa«hi|igton« aiad I iBSftdo*. 
up my mind at the. same timet, if piMtic^aUe^ 
ift the sprii^ of the year, to csisry omb m 
inreiBtigationi on my Qmu> aoeeunti a«4 to^ai^ia^ 
fy mysdi^ if peastble» aa to wihere ihe trotik. 
lay, which seemed buried beneath . m oyer* 
wholmiag a masa of coatradietory assertions. 

* 4 

Later, wben in Soid^h Carolina and other 
Soudiem iribates, I witni^ssed: ej^traordinaiy. 
meetings, pMsided ov^r by mea of iafluencot 
at which addressea of almost incredi))le vion 
leniee were deUvered on the neiiessity i)f '^ forc- 
ing skrery into Kan^asi" of ^' spr^ing th^ 
benefieent influence of Soatlvern institutions 
oyer the new temtories," sad of ^* driving 
baok at the point of tbe bayonet the nigger- 
stealing scum pouied down by Northern fanar 
tieism." 

Th^se meetings generally terminated by ai^ 
urgent appeal for man and money* The result 
of this, public agitatioQ wfasi that large compar 
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aies wese fortee^t of youag man who w^re 
eoihuaaatic far slavery, and aabe^iptidoji of 
large imoant wev^ rmie to 9^n^ tbeef i wbo 
were already at blood-heat with ^xoil^iiieat, 
armed into the territory, and furniBhed with 
means of support during the continuance of 

In the latter part of Hay I fouod myself in 
the State of HiaaoQii For two or three 
months I had read none but Southern journals, 
I had spoken with none but Southern meo^ I 
had heard none but Southern views, and, aa a 
consequence, I was fidly liirnished with the 
Sduth4iide aspeet of the controversy^ 

The accounts from Kansas indicated a most 
threatening condition of affaits. Party bitter- 
ness had apparently increased. Law existed 
only for party purposes, and deeds of violence 
were of almost daily occurrence. 

The St; lioub papers contained advertise- 
meuts, by the half^caiumn, of rifles^ levolvensii 
gunpowder, and lead. One of these advertise^ 
meats may serve as an example of the whole. 
i extract the iblfaiwing from the VaUy Mias^ri 
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R^^lieanf puMiclied at St. Looitr.' Attention 
is arrested by the hendiag, «^ Eaksab,^' ia large 
type, and the repfesenftaMon of a wfotvet in 
tbe margin; « 
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JUST BEOEIYED, by Askms if 

Co\ Express, a large and fiiie Aasort- 
ment of BovBLB and SiNQLB 

dHOT-OtTSrS, 

which will be sold cheap for Cash. 

We have also on hand an Assortment of our qwq Maiitf> 
Ikatttreof 

80 well known for tlie past thirty years thnmgbout tfa^ 
Western ooonlry. 

Emigrants to KaniMtf ii4u)aM not £ul to call at — — 

-?— , and examine our Stock before purchasing else- 



where. 
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The Committee of Inquiry s^pointed by 
Congress Z nnderstood to be at "tihe time in 
Eansasi, carrying on their iaveBtigations* 
Tlirongh the kindness of friends^ I bad been 
furnished with letters to Colonel Stunner, who 
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was in command of the United States troops, 
and other persons of influence in the territory. 
Being already in ' the adjoining State, and 
events of great moment in the history of 
Kansas, if not the breaking out of civil war 
itself, being evidently at hand, I felt disinclined 
to forego my purposed visit. Five hundred 
more miles of river navigation would take ihe 
to the scene of conflict. I resolved to go and 
see for myself. .. 
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Oatbarst of Violence. — ^Burning of Lawrence. — Contents of 
tiio' foHOwing Gbapter8.--PoUtieat FiNrtie8.^I>raiiMklift F«F» 
Moe.^I'ederal AppQSiil^e8.-^Bo|dec-niiBMi Biog^ki^di^s.— 
Leaders of the Free-state Cause. 

Could I have made choice of a period in which 
to visit Kansas, which should be most rife with 
incident and best adapted for the successful 
prosecution of my inquiries, I could not have 
selected one more favourable than that of my 
actual visit. The affairs in the territory had 
reached a crisis. At that moment unresisted 
oppression had reached its highest point, and 
the severest blow was struck which Kansas has 
yet received. Greater individual suffering may 
have been inflicted later, but May Slst, 1866^ 
was a day which turned the tide of popular 
feeling, and thus terminated one era in the his- 
tory of the Kansas struggle, and introduced 
another. 
On that eventful day the town of Lawrence, 
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witb^ttt oflbnce: or erime» was attacked by armed. 
foroea» swie six or ^ight huudred strong; its 
priocipial boteU the largest private building in. 
tbe tiOTitory,.was t^attered down and then re- 
daced to ashes ; the printiog-ofiiees of the Free* 
state journals were set fire .to» the editors having 
been previously captured and carried off as pris- 
o^€»a ; the type and presses were destroyed and^ 
cast iatQ the Kaw river ; aad the city itself was 
ffsmk over to a mercUesa Mck. On the same 
day, and by the same agency, occurred the firing 
of Governor Robinson's bouse on Mount Qreadi 
oG^ it had been made throughout the day the 
bead-quarteiB of the infading troops. Govenir 
or l^ohMisQB himself bad been arrested a few 
days before whUe travelling, eajitward, and was 
a parisoner during (h^ attack upon LawrencOi as 
weU aa&r four months mbsequnnt. His arrest 
wKa made without a legal warranty and bis ten 
diem eei^ii^meiKt in ihe gael at Lecompton 
WW equally withopt sentence, oir trial* 

But the blow aimed at the Free-state cause 
Inilie destfuetion €£ Lawrence, imd the seizure 
aitd uiqprisonment of some of its nmst active 
adhererts^ brought a severe recoil. A spirit of 
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resistance was Evoked, pnUic feeUdg ihrdnghoat 
tfae countiy was aroused, and it is not improba- 
ble that this great temporaty triilmph of the 
pro-slavery party in Kansas may prove itself in 
the end its most signal defeat. 

In the following chapter I purpose describing, 
a;s accurately as possible, from information gained 
on the spot, the events of the siege of Lawrence. 
It may be right to add that, whateVer testimony 
I gathered in Kansas was, for the most part» 
obtained from pro-slavery men. My account, 
therefore, is rather the result of the admissions of 
these than of the assertions made by Free-soil 
advocates. I have endeavoured to omit all' 
statemients which are not admitted by this 
concurrent testimony of both parties. 
' In a succeeding chapter I will give some de*= 
tail of events witnessed by myself, which will 
illustrate the earlier portion of Governor Rdb* 
ittson^s captivity and the spirit of his captMh 
during a short period when It was my fortune 
to be his companion in travel. 

As an introduction to these aarratives, how^ 
ever, it may be of sernce to many read«vs i» 
have presented in a single view the names of 
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the principal personages who have borne tfieir 
part, whether nobly or ignobly, in the earMer 
stages of Kansas history. A more particular 
delitieatioh of some of the most noted of these 

• * 

ch&ractens muj be attempted later, when oc- 
casion reqaires. But the following list will 
interpret for the reader the dames most fre- 
gently occnrring in the narrative, and will 
indicate the official capacity or political views 
possessed by the individuals themselves. 

Of political partieis in Kai}|ias, the two main 
divisions are, of course, the Pree-state and the 
pto-slavery parties; but the latter exhibits a' 
fttrther dirtioction, according as its adherents 
are moderate and constitutional in their main- 
tenance of Southern views, or endeavour to 
force their principled upon the territory by 
powder land shot. The latter poliey is known 
as " border-miBanism." 

Colonel E. V. ^xmimn. — Colottel of the 1st' 
re^ment of cavalry, and, until the latter part 
of 1856, commander of the United States trddpr 
in Kansas. Colonel Sumner won distinction in 
the Mexicati war, and has had much experi«> 
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eace of milit^uy affiurs ia the Westpr^ iemtxh 
ries* 

Andrew H* Bbbpbiu — ^The first Ooyemor of 
ELansas iq[ipointed by the Presideut. A man of 
er^Qt form and determuied a^ct» hair aligbtly 
gr^, iQore apt to listen than to commit himself 
by speech. He received his appointment as a 
friend of the Southern interest, but offended his 
party by failing to espouse the border-onifiM^ 
caus^ He was remoyed from the goreTOorship 
by the President in the summer of 18^5, and , 
was subsequently eU^cted by the Free-state 
pepple as deletgate to Congi:es8» in oppo^itioa tp 
Whitfield* 

Pani«x« Woodson* — ^The SeeretaQT of the ter- 
ritory during Boeder's goytrnorship^ apd aQ:e)r- 
wards acting Governor until the appoininoantw 
of Shannon. He is a tall, somewhat handsome 
yOHug mim ; comee from AxkanjBasi aud is trpe 
to. the South* but did npt join in all partiouIaxaL 
i^ iQxtreme party* 

< • * 

. Wzi40N SKANNON.-^The second Govenor.of . 
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EABsaft appelated hj the President* Ad extreme 
Southern beuui in politicst of the border-ruffian 
type«* Under Shannon^s governorship, all the 
worst deeds that have marked the history of 
Kansas have taken place. As the head of the 
executive in the territory during the border- 
ruffian rule, Qovempr Shannon's name will 
need to be mentioned only too frequently. 

J. W* Whitfiblb. — ^The delegate returned 
ohii^y by Missoariaa votes, to reprefEient Kansas 
in CoDi^fieaf. ^' General " Whitfield^ as he is 
Qommtmly caUed, 19 a resident of Missouri, and 
was formerly an Indiasi agent He is a tall 
man, of uninviting expression of countenance 
and somewhat sinister ae^ct. Lfitterly the 
Chraesd took the field,: an4 became very active 
in the border-ruffian caippidgn. 

Smuvhu Dbkxx^ Lx;co9^iPT6. — ^The Chief 
Justice of Kaasa» territory, ^pointed ]|>y the 
President; A smalli fair-eenqplexioned, keen- 
eyed lawyer, Judge Lacompte has rendered 
hin^self infSwiotts 03 the type of judicial bprder- 
raffianism, evenaa Shannon represents the same 
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principle in the executive. The town of Le^ 
compton has been named in honour of the 
Judge, and has been designated by the territo- 
rial legislature as ttie capitol of the territory. 

J. B. DoNATiDsoN. — ^The Marshal of the ter-^ 
ritory, aiso appointed by fedei^al authority. Likei 
Shannon, a native of Ohio, atid, like him, also 
determined to serve the power which placed 
him in office. He is a man somewhat advanced 
in life, but has made himself remarkable^ even 
amongst his associates, for his unscrupulous liu^- 
render of his powers as United States Marshal 
into the hands of the border-ruffian leaders. ' 

Yt. P. Fain.— iTeputy U. S. Mardial. A 
Georgian, and a despicable follower of DonialJP- 
son in his measures of extermination. 

Samitbl J. JoNBs. — ^Formerly Postmaster in 
the town of Westport, Missouri; afterwards 
made iSheriff of Douglas County in Kansas, 
and chief agent in the execution of the be- 
hests of the border-ruffian judiciary. A re- 
markably mean and contemptible man, but 
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erne who has had much power placed in his 
hsodiv* 



Batid> B. AxoHisoir, of Platte Oouaty, JU[iflH 
soiuri, formerly Senator for &e State, Pr esidenfe 
of tbe.Senatei and yice^President of the United 

4 

StatesT known on the border as ^^Geneml 
Atchison," or " Old Dave," Captain of the 
Platte County Bifles, and a prime leader among 
ihe border'rnffians. A thorough Misaoarian in 
his language aiad habits^ as well as in Uis politic 
cal views* To General Atchifion uid the four 
or five whose names fi^w, bdoags the credit 
of having oommeneed uid been the chief 
agents in snatainii^ the border^^ruffian policy in 
Kansas. 

X H. STKuxanuMfWt living in the town of 
Atchison, K. T« A doctor; editmr of the 
Sqnatter Soterdgnj a violent border-ruffian pa- 
per; member of the House of Representa- 
tives in. the Territorial Legislature, and choten 
to the Speakership of the same. Called generally 
Dr» StringfeUow* His editorial articles breathe 
<mt threateuiugs and slaughter continuallv. 
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BbNJTAMIN FbaNKLIN 8TEIimVB]LLOW#^ 

brother of the former, practising as a lawjper, 
in partnership with Peter T. Abell, in Wee- 
ten, MissotxrL Called by distinoiadn ^ General" 
Stringfellow^ A bordernriiffiaik to the eore. 
Bather over tiie middle age, fair in ceoq^lexidh) 
bat fiuious m his erasadei agamst fiwedom^ 

WixLiAM P. BioRABiMioN*«*— Another of the 
Ifissonrian brotharfaood, Wha has been engaged 
in the plot from the oommencefnent. He was 
elected to tlw Tmtorml L^islatiir^ aa Member 
of Ooancil, and, on the orgamzatton of the 
militia by the legisktnre^ wa» made MiEtjor- 
General of the Kansas Tectorial MiMtia« 

Dk. George W. Baylsss, Col. Brown, Col. 
Young, Col. Boone, all residents of MissaiU'i, 
and leaders in the catise of slavery eixtenaioii* 

Bbt^ Thomas JoRNsoN.^-^Snperintendent ^' 
the Shawiwe Manual Lfd)or School and Mission ; 
appointed by the United States' Government to 
teach the Shawnee Indians farmiz^, lettem, and 
the principles of CfaristiMiiiy* It will be wdl 
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fi^itiie Iflidiiina tbafe tkey should AOt.feltow Hb 
praetioe. Ha is a warm adherent of bolder^ 
rafflanism. As Presideiit of the ConneiU he has 
been elevated to the highest offiM* ii^ the Teiiir 
terial Legislata»f . and some abswrd attempt!^ 
were once made to make him Qmeam. 

OoiAnmh Bxjwoash of Alabama^ and Colonbxk 
Titus, of Florida; two zealous Southemment 
who came with other officers into Kansas about 
A^l, 1656, at tiie head of laige oompanies of 
TOlaiiteers firom the Soitthern States, to aid the 
berdeF*raffian cause » 

Chablbs Robinson. — ^A native of Massachu- 
setts, hf professioB a phyncian, and who has 
had some ^cperienee of life in QsUfonda^ Al* 
theugfar undet foity years of age^ his eooi self- 
possessipn, caation, and soundness of judgment 
marked him out as the leader of the Free^tate 
cause. When the Free-state party formed a 
military organization, Dr. Robinson became 
Major-General and Commander-in-Chief; and,| 
on their forming a civil power, he was elected 
Qovemor under their State constitution. 



so 
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CoLONBL Jabcbs H. Lakb. — 'A yoimg floaa^ 
fhll of impetaasity and fiery daring ; obtaliied : 
Ms rank as Colonel in the Mexican war ; has. 
al6<r mt in Ck>ngre8S« He has devoted himself 
with great spirii io the Free^state oause io? 
Kansas, was made Bri^adiertGeneral in tb^- 
Free-state army, and was chosen as President 
of the ConstitattOiial OoBreatkm Wh^ met ^at 
Topeka« 

. . • ; • I . 

Sakvbl C. Pomsrot^ — Also a Free-6tate 
OeneiaU and one who has taken» frooa the 
first, an active interest in the settlement <^ 
Kansas. 



WiiiLiAM Y. BoBBBTSrf-^tftfade Lieatenant- 
Ooveraor under the Free^state constitution* 
A man who likes, iappavently, to see himsctf 
in office, but lacks the nerFO Snt high.occia^ 



«ions. 
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CHAPTEfi III. 

Situation of Lawrence.— Erentfal History.— The Winter Cam- 
IftaigB 9f 1865.— rKarthwork ForttfioatiogA-^-Orgftiiisea De- 
fence. — Determination to *'wipe out Lawrence." — The 
Southern WarKJry. — ^Peaceful Policy of Free-atate Inhabit- 
witar-Beiiifocoeiiient of the Border-mfflan Anay.-^^heriff 
Jones's reported Assassination. — Sheriff Jones's Tours of 
Arreist. — Hotel and Newspaper offices to he ahated as Nni- 
saneei^^Kay 2X8t.— Pofitioii of the besl^jiiiig Amy.— The 
War-flag raised. — ^Arrests of Citizens. — Surrender of Arms 
demanded hy Jones.— Entry of the F(»oe8. — (General Atchi- 
son's Address to his m^n.— Demolition of Printing^l&oes.— 
Cannon. — ^Burning of Free-state Hotel. — ^Flight of the Wo- 
men aad Children.— General Pillage.— Firing of GroVemor 
Bobinson's House.— Southem Hearts filled with Joy and 
Pride. — " Law and Order" triumphant. 

Some forty miles up the Eaw or Kansas 
riyer, and some forty miles» therefore, from the 
Missouri state-line, stands the town of Law- 
rence. It is situated at a very beautiful spot 
on the right bank of the river. Behind the 
town, on the southwest, at the distance of 
yearly a mile, rises a hill of considerable ejeya- 
tion, kuown as Mount Oread. Towards the 
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east, undulating prairie-land stretches for many 
miles, intersected by the Wakarusa Creek. 
And at a spot where the prairie, at the foot 
of a somewhat high bluff, slopes towards the 
woody margin of the Eafw, stands the busy 
little town itself, now so famous in Kansas 
annals. 

The autumn of 18M witemied the erection 
of the first log-huts of Lawrence by a few fami- 
lies of New England settlers. During the year 
1855 its population increased rapidly, chiefly 
by the univ&l of emigrants from the Northern 
States. Its log-hut existence gave way to a 
.more advanced stage, in which buildings of 
brick and stone were introduced; and the 
growing prosperity of the ♦* Yankee town" early 
began to excite the jealousy of the abettors of 
slavery. Viewed as the stronghold of the Free- 
state party, it was made the point of attack 
during what was called "the Wakarusa war" 
in the winter of 1855. Befirre the termination 
of this ite first siege, the necessity of isome 
means of defence being manifest, the inhabitants 
of Lawrence proceeded to fortify then: town by 
the erection^ of four or five circular earthwork^, 
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%browQ op about 'seveB feet in height, atid 
naeastirhig a hubdred feet in diameter. These 
wete 'connected with long lines of e^hwork 
enfanenehonents, rifle-pits, and othdr meMh iof 
fortification. Whilst these engineering Opera- 
tions were being carried on, the men might 
hare been seen, day and night, working in the 
trenches, in haste to complete the defence of 
their Western Sebastopol. The inhabitants 
were also placed under arms, formed Into com- 
panies, with their respective commanders, 
under the generalship of Bobinson and Lane, 
bad their daily drill, mounted guard day and 
night upon the fortSy and sent out at night a 
jioirap&tpatvol to watch ihe outer posts, and. give 
warning of approaching dasgor. 

The pacification which followed the Waika- 
rusa campaign in December, 1855, afforded only 
a temporary lull. Although war had ceased, 
the people did not cease to carry arm% ai|d used 
them, when occasion ofiered, witti fatsl effect. 
The Missourians did not conceal that they were 
organizing another invasion, which should 
effectually "wipe out Lawrence," and win 
Kansas for slavery, " though they Idiould wade 
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to the knees ia Uood to obtain it" TI^ 
Sotttiiem states w^re being appealed to &r and 
widsi to aid by men and money in the extirpa- 
tion of every Northern settler. The spirit of 
the pro-slavery party may be gathered from 
their joumalsi from the columns of which ex- 
tracts like the following might be made in any 
Dumber. After spe<^ng of Free-state men as 
beiug <^ willing to violate the constitution of 
their coantry» which explicitly recognizes 
slavery," the Kickapoo Fioneer (Dec. 26) pro- 
cee^s • 

«* Should such men receive any compassion 
from an orderly^ union-loving people? Ko! 
It is iMa class of men*that have congregated at 
Lawrence, and it is this class of men that Kan- 
sas must get rid of» And we know of no better 
method, than for every man who loves his 
country and the laws by which he is governed, 
to meet in Kansas and kill off this God-forsaken 
class of humanity as soon as they place their 
feet upon our soil." 

Again, in an extra number of the same jour- 
nal, published Jan. 18, 1856 : 

<t Forbefirance Iwt no^ ceased to be a virtu$; ; 
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therefore we call upon every pro-slavery ftian 
in the land to rally to the rescue. Kansas must 
be immediately rescued from the tyrannicail dogs. 
♦ * * • Pro-slavery men, law and order men, 
strike for your altars ! strike for your firesides! 
strike for your rights ! sound the bugle of war 
over the length and breadth of the land, and 
leave not an abolitionist in the territory to re- 
lafe their treacherous and contaminating deeds. 
Strike your piercing rifle-balls and your glitter^ 
iDg steel to their black and poisonous hearts ! 
Let the war-cry never cease in Kansas again, 
until our territory is wrested of the last vestige 
of abolitionism." 

Surrounded by so much pre and fury, which 
was not confined to mere words, the non-resist- 
ance of the' Free-state people was remarkable. 
Lawrence kept itself fortified, continued its 
dfiUs, had its " Committee of Public Safety," 
and did not return the shots frequently fired 
against it by passers-by at night. In the mean 
time the Free-state delegates met at Topeka, 
organized the State Legislature, made applica- 
tion to the federal power for the admission of 
Kansas into the Union with a free constitution, 

and petitioned the President, although vainly, 
2 
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for protection from wrong. Their steadfast 
adherence to these peaceful measures, and their 
remarkable moderation in the midst of much 
that might have excited a spirijb of resistance, 
was doubtless due chiefly to the peaceable policy 
ever counselled by their Commander-in-Chief 
and Governor, Charles Eobinson, whose wise 
caution preserved the Free-state party from 
doing a single act which might serve their 
adversaries as a reasonable excuse for an appeal 
to arms. 

The month of May anived, and the state of 
parties continued as before. The pro-slavery, 
or, as it was commonly termed, the border-ruf- 
fian army, had, however, gained strength by 
large reinforcements from the States. Colonel 
Buford was there with his determined bands 
from Alabama, Colonel Titus from Florida, 
Colonel Wilkes and others with companies from 
South Carolina and Georgia, all of whom had 
sworn to fight the battles of the South in Kan- 
sas* . The President, too, through his Secretary- 
at*War, had placed the federal troops at the 
command of Governor Shannon, and the Chief 
Justice Lecompte had declared, in a notable 
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charge to a grand jury, that all who resisted 
the laws made by the fraudulently elected 
Legislature were to be found guilty of high 
treason. 

In the mean time the people of Lawrence, 
some fifteen hundred, probably, in number, 
silently awaited the coming blow. 

The chief aim of the party in power was to 
find an excuse for an attack upon Lawrence. 
The inhabitants of the town, and especially 
their " Committee of Public Safety," were as 
resolute in not giving any such occasion. At 
length the report went through the country, 
that Samuel Jones, the Sheriff of Douglas 
C!ounty, who had been most active in making 
arrests of Free-state men, with a view to excite 
provocation, was shot — shot in the spine — 
basely assassinated by blood-thirsty abolition- 
ists. His murder must be avenged, they said, 
though at the sacrifice of every abolitionist in 
the territory. Yet Jones was not murdered. 
He had been slightly wounded by a ball, from 
whose pistol none could say; but how little 
the Free-state party was chargeable with the 
act may be judged from the inSignation meet- 
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ipg held on account of it in Lawrence on the^ 
following day, the resolutions they passed con- 
demnatory of the act, the reward they olGsred: 
for the apprehension of the guilty perspn, and 
the care they took of Jones himself, lodging 
him in their own Free-state Hotel, and attend- 
ing to his wants until he was able to go forth 
a^nd p^secote them anew, with a more deadly 
rage thvi ever. 

• That Sheriff Jones had been assassinated, 
t^t Governor Eeeder had resisted a deputy 
marshal in an attempt to arrest him, that the 
peofple of Lawrence were turning the Free*^ 
s^iate Hotel into a fortress, with parapets and 
port-holes for the use of cannon and s^nall 
arms> tha^t there were mines beneath Ijie streets 
of. Lawrence) to be sprung in case of attack — 
these were the stories current in every one'a 
mouth when I first approached the territory, 
and eut of which abundant capital was made, 
in: order to inflame the people against Law- 
rep^. 

Meanwhile, Sheriff Jones rode abbut this 
country with a ''posse" of United S^tea 
troops, arresting whom^ever be [deaiied $ the 
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-ffrmd jury declared the Ffee^tate Hotel and 
HiQ offiees of the Hsrald of Freedom wd Kantas 
^tee-StdU Bew»paqpiei» in LaWfeoei^ to he nui- 
sanecas, and^s saeh to he reisoored; Govertior 
£obin8oa and seYeral other men of ui/lueac6 iu 
the FraeHBiate canae wene -BtnetsMj aeiaed and 
iheld as fHJsoners ; Eroe-atttte toen lii^erp daily 
oziolested ia the highway/ adme robbed, «akd 
otiiera killed ; and aeoiistanily inciieasing army 
'laras encamping right and left of L aw r e w crf , 
pressing daily more closely around it, . and 
iopenly declaidng that their inte&tidii was to 
** wtpeoot the traitorous dty, and not to leave 
an aholitioBi^t alive in the territory." 

The polioy pursued by the inhabitants of 
Xav^rence during these events was a very 
pacific one. They resolved, through their 
•Coiiiinittee of Public Saffety, to offer no man- 
ner of resistence to the acts, however unjust, 
,of those possessed of authority^ and even ten- 
d^ed their services to the Marshal, to aid him 
in serving his plrocesses on thbfi» whom he de- 
^sked to arreet^ They also made irepreaentations 
of the danger of their position to the federi^l 
and territorial authorities, but witiiaout efieot* 
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At length the day approached when Law- 
rence was to fall. On the night previoas to 
May 21st, could any one have taken a survey 
of the country around, he would have seen the 
old encampment at Franklin, four miles to the 
southeast of Lawrence^ which was occupied 
during the Wakarusa war, again bristling with 
tiie arms of Colonel Buford's companies, 
brought from the States. This formed the 
lower division of the invading army. On the 
west of Lawrence, at twelve miles distance, 
he would have seen another encampment in 
the neighbourhood of Lecompton, occupied by 
the forces under Colonel Titus and Colonel 
Wilkes. These were reinforced by Greneral 
Atchison, with his Platte County Rifles and 
two pieces of artillery; by Captain Dunn, 
heading the Kickapoo Rangers ; by the Doni- 
phan Tigers, and another company under Gene- 
ral Clark, as well as by General Stringfellow, 
with his brother, the doctor, who had left for a 
time his editorriiip to take a military command, 
and other leaders, who brought up all the law- 
less rabble of the border-towns, to aid in the 
attack* These on the west of Lawrence 
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formed the upper division. A large proportion 
were cavalry. The general control of the 
troops was in the hands of the United States 
Marshal, Donaldson, the whole body, of some 
six or eight hundred armed men, being re- 
garded as a posse camitatus to aid this officer in 
the execution of his duties. 

By three o^clock on the morning of the 21st, 
Colonel Titus, with about two hundred horse- 
men, appeared on the crown of Mount Oread, 
overlooking the town of Lawrence. In a few 
hours the remaining portion of the upper divi- 
sion had reached the same position. Some 
occupied Governor Robinson's house, situated 
on the declivity of the hill towards the town, 
which they made their headquarters; others 
planted their cannon, of which they had several 
pieces, on the brow of the hill, in a position 
which commanded the city. Shortly after, the 
besieging army was reinforced by the arrival 
of the lower division, under Colonel Buford. 
A blood-red flag, inscribed with the words 
** Southern Rights'' on the one side, and 
'' South Carolina" rudely painted on the other, 
was then raised over the invading troops. 
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During the forenoon Fain^ the Dq)uty-Mftr- 
sba1» entered lAwrenqe with sonie as^istf^Qts^ 
to make arrests of its citizens. He faile^> 
however, in provoking the resistance desire^* 
on which to found a pretejct for attacking tbe 
city ; for the citizens permitted the arre^tK to 
be made, and responded to bis dqniand for a 
^' posse'' to aid him. He dined at the ]^ree- 
state Hotel, at Messrs. Eldridge's, the .proprie- 
tors'; expense, and returned with his pcM|9f& 
and his prisoners to the hill occupieji by thjB 
troops. 

The United States Marshal bad iiqw, h0 
stated, no more need of the troops; but, w 
Sheriff Jones had some processes to serve in 
Lawrence, he would hand them over to him 
as a ^sse comitatus* 

Accordingly, in the afterj^oop, Jones rode 
into Lawrence at th^ head of twenty oi: rao?e 
men, mounted and arnied, and pUced himself 
in front of the Free-state Hotd, dem^ding of 
General Pomcroy the surrender of all arawj. 
He gave him five minutes for his decision, fail- 
ing which the ^osse would be ordered to \>O0r 
bard the town. General Eomer9y g^ve up 
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their brass howitzer and some small pieces, 
the only arms that were not private property. 
Jones then demanded the removal of the furn{« 
ture from the hotel, stating that the District 
Court for Douglas County had adjudged the 
hotel and the two free^state Diewspaper offices 
to be nuisances, and as nuisances to be remov- 
ed, and that he was there as Sheriff to execute 
these indiotments,' and summarily remove the 
obnoxious buildings. 

In the mean time the forces had left the 1^, 
and were at the entrance of l^h^ t<»wa9.!ubd6r 
Titos and Buford, Atchison and Stringfellow. 
€tetieral Atchison's address to his men on this 
occaMon may be cited as an example of the 
mode of speech adopted by a late Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. From various 
reports of it made at the time, the following 
is gathered, being in substance and language 
tbat in which all agree :-^ 

'' Boys, this day I am a Kickapoo ranger, by 
This day we have entered Lawrence, 



* Southern Rights' inscribed on our banners, 

and not one ' * abditiohisk' has dared to 

6l» a gmi. Ko, by •— *<-^tioi one ! This, boys, 
2* 
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is the happiest daj of my whole life. We have 
entered the — city, and to-night the abo- 
litionists will learn a Southern lesson that they 
will remember to the day of their death. And 
now, boys, we will go in with our highly hon- 
ourable Jones, and test the strength of that 
' Free-state Hotel, and learn the Emi- 
grant Aid Society that Kansas shall be ours. 
Boys ! ladies should be, and I trust will be, 

respected by all gentlenaen ; but, by , when 

a woman takes on herself the garb of a soldier 
by carrying a Sharpe's rifle, then she is no longer 

a woman, and, by , treat her for what you 

find her, and trample her under foot as you 
would a. snake. By ' , come on, boys! 
Ifow to your duties to yoursdves and your 
Southern friends ! Your duty I know you will 
do ; and if a man or woman dare to stand be- 
fore you, blow them to hell with a chunk of 
cold lead !" 

Thus inspirited by their leaders, the Sheriff's 
posscy or rather the armed and inflamed rabble, 
proceeded to their work of demolition. The 
South Carolinians planted the red flag, with 
its lone star and its inscription of '* Southern 
Bights," upon the roof of the large hotel. 
The banner of this Doniphan Tigers bore 4^e 
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device of ft tiger rampant. Another flag had 
black and white stripes ; and a fourth displayed 
in blue letters on a white ground the following 
admonitory lines : — 

** Let Yankees tremble. 
And abolitionists fall ! 
Our motto is, 
* Give Southern rights to all.' " 

The newspaper offices were the first objects 
of attack. First that of the Free States then 
that of the Herald of Freedom^ underwent a 
thorough demolition. The presses were in 
each case broken to pieces, and the offending 
type carried away to the river. The papers 
and books were treated in like manner, until 
the soldiers became weary of carrying them to 
the Raw, when they thrust them in piles into 
the street, and burnt, tore, or otherwise de- 
stroyed them. 

From the printing offices they went to the 
hotel. The Eldridge House, or Freenstate 
Hotel, was a building of size and strength. It 
was solidly built of stone and concrete, 
consisted of three stories above ground, 
bad a breadth of five windows in the front, and 
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tix, windows on the aide of the house. The 
Messrs. Eldridge had just completed itsfuniish- 
iqg, and had well filled its store-rooms and 
cellars in anticipation of the wants of their 
guests. 

As orders were given to remove the furni- 
ture, the wild mob threw the articles out of 
the windows, but shortly found more congenial 
employment in emptying the cellars. By this 
time four cannon had been brought opposite 
the hotel, and, under Atchison's command, 
they commenced to batter down the building. 
In this, hofwever, tJiey failed. The General's 
''NoW| boys, let lier rip!" wfts answered by 
some pf the shot miasiog the mark, although 
the .breadth of Massacfausetts^street alone inter- 
vened, and the remainder of some scores of 
rounds leaving the walls of the hotel nnbarm- 
ed. They then placed kegs of gunpowdet in 
the lower parts of the building, and attempted 
to blow it. up. The only result was, the sha^ 
tering of some of the windows and other limitr 
ed damage. At length, to complete the woffc' 
vM^h their owji elujoofiinescb or inebriety hiul' 
rii^dered difficult hitheito* orders \YetQ giten tn 
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fiv0 atHb hm\^ng in a iM^oab^r of plAcea, and, as 
a eooeequeoce, it was soon encircled in a mass 
of flames* Before erepiag, all that remained 
of tiie Eldridge House was a portion of one 
vail staodiDg erect, and for the rest a shi^eless 
benp of ruins. 

The firing of the cannon had been the signal 
for most of the women and children in Law- 
UMiQe to leave the ciiy. This thej did, not 
l^QOwing whither to turn theibr Qteps. . The 
male portion of its citizens watched, without 
oflTeiing resistance, th^ dettrujction of th^ bojld* 
klgl named, and nei^t had to see their i^wn houses 
i^e tbf objects of uqsornpMloiiia plunder. 

The sack of LawroAoe o^eupied th^e remain- 
^^r of the afternoon. Sheriff Jones, after gas- 
ipi; on the flames rising frpin iiie hotel, and 
aajiog that it was ^^the happiest day of hii| 
tilOf" dismissed his ''posse," and they immedi- 
ately commenced their lawless pillage. In 
this c^cerf and men all participate^, and they 
did not terminate until thev had rifled all the 
]grii¥^pal houses of whatever articles of value 
they opuld lay their bands upoB^ and had de« 
stroyed that which thi^y could not carry away^ 
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Finally, Governor Robinson's house on Mount 
Oread was set fire to, after it had been searched 
for papers and valuables, and its burning walls 
lit up the evening sky as the army of despera- 
does, BOW wild with plunder and excesses, and 
maddened with drink, retired from the pillaged 
city. 

The value of the property stolen and de- 
stroyed during the day in Lawrence is estimated 
to have amounted to nearly thirty thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Life was fortunately not taken, as the inhab*- 
itants of Lawrence disappointed their invaders 
of a fight, by offering no resistance. The only 
deaths which occurred were of two young men 
in the pro-slavery ranks. One shot himself 
accidentally through the shoulder; the other 
was killed by the South Carolina flag sweeping 
a brick from the roof of the hotel, which fell upon 
the young man's head and caused his death. 

Thus ended a day which filled Southern 
hearts with joy and. pride. The next day the 
journals were filled with glowing acceunts of 
vietory, and of the glorious triumph obtained 
by law and order over fanaticism. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Xh^ Day after the Sack.— Disbanding of the Forces.— Raffiana 
ezecnting the Law.— Thirst.— Double Rectified.— A Night 
at JCanaaa City.— Appearance of the Mob.— Desperate Char- 
acters. — Grotesque Costume. — ^A Fearful Threat— Klght- 
trip on the Missouri.- Fellow-Trayellers.— '< Border Ruf<« 
fians.^— A popular Orator^— Pleasant Repose.— Momiof.— 
"Extras." — ^An Incident.— A respectable Merchant. — ^Hls 
Opinions.— The ** Old Hoss^' does not care about BreaKAat. 
—A gentle Hint.— A better Set— CiTilitles.— The persever- 
ing Merchant — ^A Western Man.— Quiet Conyersation. — 
Friendly Advice. — A Yankee is a Nuisance, and must be 
p«t down.— A candid Opinion. 

The day following the attack upon Law- 
rence being that of my own arrival in the 
territory, I am able to supply its later history 
from personal observation, and will endeavour to 
illustrate the condition of Kansas at that excit- 
ed time by a narrative of things seen and h^ard 
during the period of my visit. 

The border-ruffian forces employed in the 
siege and sack of Lawrence being disbanded, 
were to be seen on the following day spreadltfg 
over the roads towards the east, carrying fury 
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and violence wherever they went. Having 
once been taught that robbery and outrage, if 
committed in the service of the South, were to 
be regarded as deeds of loyalty and obedience, 
these ministers of a self-styled '* law and order" 
were slow to unlearn a doctrine so acceptable. 
The day, like the preceding, was extremely 
hot, the thermometer standing at alKHre mnety 
.degrees } their thirst knew no bounds; and 
w^en a barrel of Bourbon, or MoDODgahela, or 
Double Rectified was accessible^ they forgot 
even in some instances to ask tbo polities of its 
possessory Thus through the day they sustain- 
ed their turbulent fury, and when night osme, 
it faund them prepared for any excesses* 

It yrm on that night that I first came in con- 
tact with the Missouria^ patriots. I bad just 
^niv^ in Kansas city, and sbftU never forget 
. th^ appearance of the lawless mob that poured 
into the plaoe, inflan^ed with drinks glatted with 
the indulgence of the vilest passions^ displaying 
with loud 4i0a|ft|9 th^*' plunder" they had taken 
fr<iooL tlie inbifl^tants, f^nd thirsting for the op- 
pcrtufuty of reputing- tiie sack of Laww^ce in 
^QV^ oth^r offencling bI^* M^n, for the most 
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.jpart of large frame, with red flimael ohirts and 
immense boots wora outside ^heir trouaers^tibeir 
laces unwashed and unshaven, still reeking with 
the dust and smoke of JLawre^ce, wearing the 
most ravage looks, and giving .ntteraiiee to the 
most horrible impjrecfttioiM an4 blMpbemies ; 
armed, moreover, to the teeth Fith rifles and 
revolvers, cutlasses a,nd bowie-knives, — such 
w^re the men I Baw ai*oui;Kl me. Some dis- 
placed a grotesque intermixture in their dress, 
Jiavii^g Qrossed their native red rough shirt with 
the satiin vest or narrow dress-c^t pillaged from 
the wardrobe of ^me Lawrence Yankee, or hav- 
ing girded thepiselves with the cords and tassels 
which th6 day before had orQamei^ted the cur- 
tains of the Free-state Hot^l. Iioaking around 
at these groups of drunken, bellowing, blood- 
thirsty 4emons, who crowded i^round the bar of 
the hotel, shouting for drink, or vented their 
furiouA noise on the leyee without, I felt that 
nil my fqrmer experiences of border men and 
^issourianf bore faint com^riion with the 
spectacle precepted by this wretched crew, 
who appeared only the mqre tenifying front 
the darknesis of the surroiindipg night. The 
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hotel in Elansas cify, where we were, was the 
next, they said, that should fall ; the attack was 
being planned that night, and such, they de- 
clared, should be the end of every place which 
was built by Free-state men, or that harboured 
'* those rascally abolitionists." Happily this 
threat was not fulfilled. 

A number of these men became my com- 
panions for the night, as I went up by one 
of the Missouri steamboats from Kansas to 
Leavenworth city, which, as a convenient 
centre, I desired to make my headquarters 
whilst investigating the condition of affairs in 
the territory. The other fellow-passengers 
were, for the most part, of a like order. A 
few Germans, carrying their stock-in-trade, 
to torn an honest penny by peaceful traffic, 
while other people were fighting ; a company 
of New Mexicans, making their way through 
Kansas to Santa F^; three or four persons 
more gentlemanly in appearance, to whom I 
•shall again have occasion to refer; and, -for 
the rest, a crowd of adventurers little better 
than those just taken on board, who might 
be classed generally under the head of " bor- 
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Aex ruffians/' made ap, with a single exceptioji 
ar two, our trarelHng party for the night 

A general rush to the bar ensued. Already 
maddened with whisky, each would treat his 
fellow in arms : — 

'^Step up^ and liquor here, you sir. A heap 
finer this stuff than that there rot-gut ashore. 
Here, you sir ; don't be askeard. One of our 
boys, I reckon ? All right on the goose, eh ? 
No highfalutin' airs here, you know. Keep that 
for them Yankee Blue-b«llies down East. If 
there's any of that sort here, I reckon they'd 
better make tracks, mighty quick, and that's a 
fact, while I'se on board, unless they want to 
make a quicker road out than they came in. Yes, 
sir, this yere tool of mine [handling a pistol], 
it isn't the first time it has seen a Blue-belly. 
If there's any of that 'ere sort aboard, I say 
they'd better clear out, that's sartin. We ain't 
agoin' to stand them coming here, we ain't. 
Isn't their own place down East big enough 
for them, I should like to know? We ain't 
agoin' to stand their comin' and dictatin' to us 

with their nigger-worshipping, we ain't. 

I reckon we'll make the place hot enough for 
Ihem soon, that's a fact. Here, boys, drink. 
Liquors, captain, for the crowd. Step up this 
way, old boss, and liquor." 



Aai ihxm the midoigbt talk went oii-*^ta& 
which I nelth^ care to jemember nor to ise- 
;pea^> and in which radii compelled to omit the 
fearful expletive^ of bUuEiphemy wUioh inteiv 
rupted, not every sentence merely, biit every 
.word or two of the dialogue. O^herB sat down 
.to cards, and quarrelled over tbek losses; some, 
more sleepy, threw themselves 'upon the cabin 
floor to rest, for it was already two hours past 
midnight. In all, there were nearly two bun- 
dred on board ; and as It wa,s evident that the 
majority must sleep on the floor, I haAteoe^ to 
secure one of the bertbs,.and thus to seek relief, 
if possible, from the distracting noise. In « 
smaller degree, I had had so much of a similar 
experience before, that I managed to sleep, only 
awakened at times by a louder shout from the 
bar or the gaming-table. 

In the morning, like my fellow-travellers, I 
was early astir. My Western companions, ac- 
customed to frequent potations, seemed already 
sobered down by their few hours' rest. If less 
boisterously demonstrative, however, in relation 
to '* Yankee Abolitionists" than in the nigy;, 
the change was only to an animosity of a more 



caloulsttin^ and determined ch^faoter. Nenm 
of fresh strife had been received during the 
night. " Extras" of the different journals, in 
the form of printers^ sHpg, containing the latest 
intelligence, were put on board and largely 
circulated. These invariably contained dis- 
torted accounts of the events of thef hour, and 
appeals of anlost inflammatory character. As 
they were reild aloud to the eager listeners, tiiey 
gave occasioti to renewed determination to 
" fight the nigger-worshipping crew to the last 
drop of blood." One " extra" I obtained, issued 
by the Border Times at Westport, in which the 
OTitrages at Lawrence were announced beneath 
the heading,' ^ This. Kansas Bali/ OpBNiftD*— 
War in Earnest." In another, a Leeompton 
paper, the narrative was h^ded, '' LAWttANCB 

TAKBJr — ^ (JtORlOtJS TRIirMI»H OF THE La'W- 

anb-Order Party over Fanaticism in Kan- 
sas." When cold-blooded murder, which has 
left behind it destitution, widowhood, and or- 
pj^anajgei comes to be regarded by journalists as 
tb» Boere pp^nifig.of a ball and a ground for 
exultation, it is not to be wondered at that the. 
men who perpetrated these deeds were eager to 
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acquire fresh glory in the adiievemeat of fttr 
ther " triamphB." 

A single incident must suffice as an illustra* 
tion. Before I had left my berth many minutes, 
I was attracted by the blustering talk of one 
of my fellow-travellers — " one of the most rer 
spectable m(»rchants in Weston/' as I was 
informed, but one who, as was evidenti did not 
deny himself in the rum-punch, gin-sling, whis- 
ky-straights, brandy-cocktails, and other com- 
pounds issued at the bar. 

This respectable merchant was surrounded, 
as he stood in the cabin of the boat, by a 
circlet which I joined* Out of a side-pocket 
protruded the head of a pistol ; in his hand 
he brandished another, loaded, as he told us, 
and ready for action. With threatening aspect 
and attitude, he poured forth, amid many oaths, 
the following language, addressed to us all : — 

'* I am bound to bring down some one before 

I'm done ; I tell you, by I am. Til teach 

these infernal nigger-stealing Free-soilers a les- 
son right peartly, that's a fact. If there's a dog- 
gauned Abolitionist aboard, I should like to see 
hiipi thai I should. I'm the man to put a chunk 
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o' lettd into hk woolly head, dght off ; yet, nry 
that's what Til do." 

Then, looking round at each of us, *< I reckon 
I can raise the top off the head of ere a one of 
you with this hyere to<d* Speak the word, 
and, by , I'm your man. That's so. I 

should like to see the first Free-soiler that opens 
his mouth ; that I should. I'd send him to hell 
pretty quick, afore he know'd what he was 
about; ^that's what I'd do. I'm a mighty 
ce-urious customer, I am." 

And so thought, probably^ one of his hearers, 
for he said to the curious customer, " Come, 
old boss, won't you have 9ome breakfast?" 
The old horse was not to be so easily diverted, 
however. 

^* Breakfast! think I'd be afler breakfast 
when Pve got my duty before me ? No, nr, 
exercise is the thing for me — ^not eating. I 
tell you I'm bound to drop some one afore I'm 
done — that I am. I've got to fight for the 
liberties of my country and our glorious consti- 
tution, and rid the place of those cowardly 
bRte-bellied Yankies. Yes, sir^ that's what I've 
got- to do. I should like to know what they've 
to. do in this hyere place, with their saarlin', 
sneakin', whittlin'-o'-nothin' ways* I tell you 



thei^'i tti>t a man AmoDgst them ai kftdwtt how 
to fight. I should like to see the first one' aisr' -It ' 
open his mouth hei^, — ^that's What t nhould 
like to see. I tell you Fm a ce-urions cnth 
tomer; Yes, sir-ree; my dog knows that,*^ 
pointing to a large dog' that seemed- prepared 
to stand by his master for bettear or worse, 
l^en, *^1 should like to sot my eyes on the 
man as would toueh that 'ere dog of niiue. Fd 
l«y him dead in a moment, ^tl would. Judt 
see me." 

Kone of us felt inclined to touch the dog, and 
the reispectable merchant returned to his poli- 
tics and patriotism. 

" Ko Northern nigger-stealers here. I'll fix 
'em up mighty smart, I will. I ain't here for 
nothiugi apd that you'll see, just about as 8D<m 
as anything* Yes, ^ir, I only want to sqe the 
first Free-Boiler here. I'll drop the firat one ci 
you thatjopens his mouth for abolition cusses ; 
I be dpg-gmaned if I don't." 

And thus this valiant patriot went on for 
about half an h(Hir, ringing the changes on these 
few foro^s of expr^sBion* an4 giving eyery #qe 
an oppiHrtunity to accept his challenge and tfte 
the consequences. 
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I remained no longer in this Western mer- 
chant's immediate presence than was necessary 
to prevent my becoming an object of his 
suspicion. Being anxious to obtain some inform- 
ation as to the hotels or other places of resort 
in Leavenworth, I went up on the hurricane- 
deck, having been told I should there meet 
with some who could answer my inquiries, I 
found on the upper deck the few more gentle- 
manly persons to whom I have referred, but 
whom, until this moment, I had not seen. One 
or two appeared to be United States officers, 
men of education and refinement. Another, a 
gentleman more advanced in years, held him- 
self somewhat apart, and appeared engaged in 
anxious thought. He had an eye full of bright 
intelligence, and wore the aspect of one who 
was superior to those about him. I gained the 
information I sought from one of the officers, 
and took his recommendation to go to M'Car- 
ty's hotel at Leavenworth, where he himself 
was about to stop. I did not know as yet, 
however, who were my companions, and could 
only get eVasive replies to my inquiries on the 

subject from the clerk of the boat. 
3 
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I again descended to the cabin. The resp^t- 
able merchant from Weston was still continuing 
his challenges, pistol in hand. 

*^ I should like to see the first one as 'U openi 
his mouth. I reckon heM have to take the 
change mighty smart. Lead 's the best argor 
ment for these infernal white-livered Yankees. 
Let me alone for tamin' them down ; yes, sir; 
let me alone for that, I say. I reckon they 
won't be a tryin' on this game again a little 
whiles. That's just about what I think.*^ 

And so on without intermission. 

At my side stood a young man who had lived, 
for some years in Kansas territory, trading with 
the Indians. We had travelled in company during 
four or five days in coming up the Missouri,, 
and our intercourse had led to a certain degree 
of mutual confidence. He was a thorough 
Western man, and, at the same time, a favour- 
able specimen of his class, possessing in a large 
degree the better traits which mark the Westera 
character, and displaying few of the worse. 
As we should soon have to part, he inquired of 
me what part of the Union I came from. I 
replied, in a tone which I hoped would not 
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eatofa tiaee ear of the noisy patriot in arms, ibak 
he bad mistaken me as a native of the Umo&y 
and that I belonged to the old country, my 
home being London. 

" Indeed," said my friend the Indian trader* 
" I calculated you were a Northern man. Your 
dress and looks airen't like our people's out 

West*" 

# 

" That is probable," I replied. 

<* Yes, that'j9 ao«" he proceeded, ^Vand there's 
•ereral aboard aA have been talking about 
you, and they've all set you down foar a 
Northerner." 

I hinted, in' r^ly, that I had no desire to 
excite remark on board, and ^nced suggest* 
irely at out neighbour wbd was tfareatemngito 
Mow the brains out of the. first Northern man 
who sbomld open his mouth. Hy friend per- 
ceived my meaning immedlateLy, and, dropping 
his voice to a whStaper, saad ;-~ 

" Well, Colonel, just let me, as one that 
knows the ways -oi^the people here, give you a 
word of caution, which you may find useful, 
ilow that yoa^re setting foot in theise here 
Weaieni digg^is* Don't let n vvl of tbem 



koow that yoa're an fin^ishmta. Should it 
get out, it's just as much as your li& is wortfaif 
miad that* That's the state we're in justnow, 
all alongside of that cursed slavery question. 
If you say you're an Englishman it's all the 
same as being a Yankee; not a bit better. 
And you know the law there— a Yankee is 
a nuisance, and nuisances must be abolished 
That's what they all say there. So you xomd^ 
Colonel ; and don't forget wliat I say." 

I thanked my friendly adviser, and told 
him I had already deiennined to follow h» 
counsel. 

As for himself, he said, he did not believe 
the Southern men had any right to do what 
they hiui done in Elansas ; but being a thorough 
Western man, and known in the territory ibf 
ytears, he could go about and they would ndt 
touoh himt especially as he did not take part 
with the Abolitionist fanatics. If they did 
touch him, everybody knew what would be the 
consequence. And as I looked at his fine ath- 
letic frame, and noticed the powerful muscle 
of his arm aqd the steady gaze of bis eye> loi^ 
trained to guide the b^ad of his rifie^ I thougldr 
I» too, could peeceive whai^would be the coiui^ 
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qaence of haviog this Western man for an 
enemy. But he had given me wise counsel and 
kind, and I was glad to think the son of the 
prairie was my friend. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Leavenvrorth City.— Going on Shore.— A State Prigoner.— 
Governor BobioBon in Custody.— Soanty Accommodation^ — 
Grovemor Robinson's Examination. — ^Horrid Threats. — Office 
of the Hotel. — ^A Border-ruffian Armoury.— A Free-soiler 
Silenced. — ^How to settle the Abolitionists. — Southern <' Fix- 
ins.'' — ^Fort Leavenworth. — Gambling Houses. — A Night of 
shameless Wickedness and unchecked Outrage^ — Governor 
Bobinson's Arrest. — ^Fierce Threats.— Fears of a Bescue^ — 
Committee of Investigation. — Beware of the Hemp. — ^Arrest 
of Free-state Men.— State of Parties.— Bevulsion of Feeling. 
— Organization of Guerrilla Parties.— Frequent Collisions. 

Bt about nine o'clock, a.m., the steamboat had 
reached Leavenworth city. It would excite a 
smile if I were to describe the aspect of' this 
*' city" of log-houses and wooden shanties ; as 
it would if I were to narrate the manifold 
adventures incident to Western travel. But 
that is beside my purpose. The majority of 
the passengers, with myself, landed. A great 
crowd received us, all evidently eager with 
expectation and excitement. To my astonish* 
ment, the moment after landing I perceived 
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that the older gentleman whom I had seen on 
the hnrricane-deck of the steamboat was a 
prisoner. Surrounded by a number of persons, 
including the United States officers, he was led 
off towards M*Carty*s hotel, my purposed place 
of stay. "Who's that they've got there T 
** Who's that been caught, eh ?'* were the eager 
questions put on many sides. " It's Qovemor 
Robinson, been brought round from Lawrence 
by way of Kansas city," was the reply of one 
in the crowd. " Chvemor Robinson, Chvemor 
Robinson ! Who taught you to call that in- 
fernal nigger-'Stealer Governor, I should like to 
know ?" was the instantaneous rej oinder. * * Say 
the word again, and I will blow your brains out 
for an Abolition traitor ; he i$ Doctor Robinson, 
and nothing else, thafs what he is, and he 
shan't be that long. It's time we'd got shet 
of these dog-^ auned Abolitionists." Thus sur- 
rounded by the menaces and imprecations of a 
savage mob, the Free-state Governor was led 
up the steep road which conducted to the small 
wooden house known as M^Carty's hotel. 

I followed, and, first inquiring for my own 
accommodation, was met by the answer that if 
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I would come in again at night I might take a 
chance of a place on the floor. This was.safB* 
ciently unpromising. I then went to a larger 
house, the headquarters of the Pro-slavery 
party, but met with no better reception. Leav- 
ing, therefore, the question of aceommodatioD, 
I returned to M'Carty's, where I was informed 
I could get a meal. Governor Robinson I 
found in the front room of the house ; 4ie was 
standing up, and was being put through a close 
examination by those in the room. A larger 
number had collected outside the open windows 
and door, and, as I ^tood amidst this crowd, I 
heard the constantly repeated expressions, 

" Let us get hold of him i if we don't 

sarve him out, pow^ful quicks Tbie hangin' 
bone villain, he may say his prayers mighty 
smart now. I'U be dog-gauned if we don't 
string him up afore the day's out. Hangin's a 
'nation sight too gpod for him, the mean cussl 
He ought to have a shot through his bead right 
away — ^that's how I'd sarve him." 

Sick of hearing such expressions, mingled 
with the vilest oaths, I went into the office of 
the hotel, and sat down on a vacant, ehatr i» 
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mediisate and to observe. In the comer of the 
room^ in place of tounks and travelling-bags, 
were rifles and double-barrels, dirks and sticks, 
of that weight and calibre which only a Western: 
American thinks of carrying. The clerk and 
the persons passing in and out had nothing to 
speak of but ^^the fighting.^' On the counter 
were papers, heading their columns with the 
words—" War to the knife.'* Everything 
around was suggestive of warfare and blood- 
shed. 

I had sat for a few minutes, when there 
entered a maoH-a Southerner by his very looks. 
^ Hand me a pair out of ihem hundred pistols 
I left, with you. Captain,^' w^e the words 
which, with a slow drawling. voice, he addressed 
to the clerk at the counter. The large number 
of. instrunients owned by our visitor suggested 
that he was taking advastage of the existing 
demand, by /' trafficking", a few small-arms. 
We awaited, boweyer, his remarks. Glancing 
his cool eye at me aixd another in the room, and 
anticipating probably that we might desire an 
explanation, he slowly added — " Tve just had 
a: turn down here wdtii 4 i^r— ^ Freeiioiler«'' 

3* 
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We still looked inquiringly, and as lie adjusted 
his pistols in his belt, he proceeded for our 
satisfaction^ — ^^^I'd got nothing with me* I 
didn't ought to hare It&a these here tools behind 
this morning, I allow. Anyways, I didn't leave 
him till I made him give in. He joame out 
with his onremittin' abolitionism. I settled 
hitn though, a heap quicker, I reckon^ than he 
expected. I tell you how I done. I jest put 
my hand behind me, like this^ the same as 
though I had got my pistols with me, and 
looked kinder ugly*— down on him like, you 
know ; and so, with my hand upon the pistols, 
as he reckoned, he didn't stand out long. But 
I felt mighty bad, I tell you, till I got the 
draw on him, as he expected. Stilt I wasnH 
goin' to stand his sarcy talk, in couit9e> so I jest 
shut him up mighty quidL*" By this time the 
pistols were adjusted, and as he walked out, 
their valiant wearer continued a kind of soli- 
loquy—*' Well, reckon I'm fixed now ! They 
won't be so sarcy with their talk now that I've 
these here fixins on. I brought him down a 
kinder smarts I reckon. Expect he felt chawed 
tip sMne. W^lf i ealenlate they won't be 
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BO sarcy now. PU see jest who next I'll 
meet." 

From the city of Leavenworth I went before 
noon to visit the Fort. I found it at about 
three miles' distance* beautifully situated on a 
loffcy bluff, overlooking the Missouri, and suffi- 
ciently elevated in position for its white walls 
and familiar flag-staff to be seen for many miles 
BCX09B the far-stretching prairie. There was a 
feeling of security and retirement about the 
Forty which rendered a resort to it an agreeable 
relief from the angry excitement which pre* 
vailed in all other places. Add to this, a visit 
to Fort Leavenworth gave one the opportunity 
of meeting the only society the neighbourhood 
agorded. I have many pleasing recollections 
of my intercourse on these occasions with the 
officers stationed at Fort Leavenworth, chief 
among, whom naust be mentioned Colonel 
Sumner, at that time in command of the gar- 
rison, with whom I had much interesting 
conversation on the troubled condition of the 
territory, and from whom I received, during my 
stay in Leavenworth, much kindness and hospi* 
tality. 
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The scenes of the twelve hours J have 
described — from midnight of the 23rd of May, 
1856, to noon of the 24th — were repeated dar- 
ing my few days' stay in Leavenworth, without 
intermission. As the night advanced, the 
ceaseless whisky-drinking showed its fruits. 
Pistols went oflf sometimes unguardedly ; knots 
of people collected at each street-corner. The 
bar-rooms in the hotels, which were all politi- 
cal clubs, became crowded with noisy debaters, 
planning the great deeds they were to perform 
on the morrow. Numberless gambling-houses 
were the resort of others. Cards could have 
been picked up in the streets by the score; 
and in a town where the very first demands of • 
civilization were wanting in the furnishing of 
the house, there was no lack of such costly 
indulgences as gaming-tables, which reminded 
one of Baden-Baden or Hamburg. No element 
of vice or crime seemed to be absent. Every 
species of shameless wickedness and unche^ed 
outrage met one*s gaze at every turn. 

My own accommodation at night was of the 
worst. I was subject to frequent interruptiorrs 
of armed intruders, whom I could not keep out 
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of my room ; and by day I had to listen per- 
petually to conversation which was painfully 
revolting. On the day of my arrival; the 
seizure of Governor Robinson was, of course, 
the principal topic. He had been seized, I 
ascertained^ during the previous week, at Lex- 
ington, in Missouri, whilst openly traveHing 
towards St. Louis, in company with Mrs. 
Robinson. His captors were not at the time 
possessed of any indictment against him, but 
detained him by main force, and threats of 
murder at the hands of the crowd, if he should 
fail to consent. He was then conveyed to 
Westport, on the border line, and detained 
there until the attack upon Lawrence was 
omnpleted. The following night he arrived 
tmci^ guard at Franklin, within four miles of 
Lawrence^ where he was intercepted by a mes- 
sage from Governor Shannon, reiq[uiring him to 
be tak^n to Leavenworth by way of Kansas 
city, to avoid a rescue. By a circuitous route, 
tbereibre, he was again brought down to Ejinsaa 
city, where he lurrived in the night, a short 
time before the departure of the steamboat on 
board of which I first met him. 
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Throughout the day stories were circulate^ 
about the Free-state governor, for which there 
was not the shadow of a foundation. Every 
minute some fresh eharge was brpughti or some 
new threat uttered against him. 

" If I had caught his track, if I wouldn't 

have shot him dead. 1 told him so at the 
inquiry. I'd have smashed his head right out. 
I don't care if it isn't true. I told him I 
should believe it, all the same, till he proved it 
wasn't. He is a flung up, pilfering, pup- 
py; that's what he is, fix it which way you 

like." 

Judge Lecompte came down to Leavaiworthi 
in the evening to see Dr. Robinson. The next 
day I also saw iQ^ovenror Shannon. Bamouift 
were put into circulation that the Free-«ti^ 
men intended to attempt a rescue of tiieir Jieadr 
er during the night. Committees were held in 
consequence to organize a defence; and few 
probably retired to rest that night in Leaven- 
worth city with the expectation of remaining 
till morning without a summons to arms. 

The Committee of Investigation appointed 
by Congress was alao sitting at Leave&worieb 
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during my stay. The enormities that were 
brought to light embittered exceedingly the 
Pro-slavery party; and many threats were 
made against the persons of those who gave 
their testimony, as well as the lives of the com- 
missioners. Some of these threats, whilst they 
were terribly real, were at the same time suffi* 
ciently ludicrous ; as, for example, the folio w-> 
ing manifesto, which appeared one Monday 
morning during my stay in Leavenworth, 
scrawled upon a piece of paper, which was 
affixed to the door of the office occupied by 
the Committee. 

" May^ 26. 
*^ MsssBs. Howard axizi fisBBMAK* 

" Sirs, with feelings of Surprise «iid Dis- 
gust wee have been notioeiog. the uoj^at man- 
ner in which you have bees, Conducting this 
Investigation. Wee wish to inform you can 
no longer sit in this place. 

'^'Wee therefore request You to alter your 
Obnoxious course, in order to avoid the Con- 
sequences which may otherwise follow. 

" C^pt* Hemp — ^in behalf of the citizens. 
*• Leavenworth City— 1866." 
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Mr. Howard, ion entering the office, was ob- 
served to take down the paper containing the 
symbolical Capt. Hemp's declaration of inten- 
tions, and, folding it up with a smile, placed it 
in bis pocket. 

On the third day of my stay, several Free- 
state men were arrested ; ampng them Judge 
Conway, then acting as clerk of the Committer 
of Investigation, and two of the witnesses* 
They announced it also as their intention not 
to let a single Free-soiler escape. 

Among all the scenes of violence I witness- 
ed, it is remarkable that the offending parties 
were invariably on the Pro-slavery side. The 
Free-state men appeared to me to be intimid 
ated and overawed, in coj2sequence, not merely 
of the determination and defiant boldness of 
their opponents, but still more through the 
sanction given to these acts by the Govern- 
ment. 

I often heard the remark, that they would 
resist, but that they were resolved not to bring 
themselves into collision vrith the Federal 
power; The policy of the Free-state party, 
priot to the 21st May, was one of determined 
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non-resistuhce, tiie people being oonnselled to 
give no ground of offence or pretext for vib- 
lence, and to seek a restoration of justice and 
order through legal redress alone. That this 
was the spirit in which they acted, is very evi- 
dent from the documents and public appeals 
which issued from them at that period. These 
documents indicate, indeed, a degree of sub- 
mission which it is difficult to reconcile with a 
proper independence, and which gives some 
colour to the charge often brought against the 
Free-state men by their opponents, that they 
were " a set of cowards, who, when it came to 
lighting, would be certain to give in." 

Their later conduct, however, was different. 
In the hands of their oppressors all justice had 
been set at defiance. They had been driven 
out of house and home by an armed mob, act- 
ing under territorial authority. The Federal 
power had been appealed to in vain. The 
Free-state men were driven to desperation. It 
was but natural that some revulsion of feeling 
should be experienced. As it was, guerrilla 
parties were organized by some of the less 
passive spirits on the Free-state side, corre- 
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tponding with those already existing amongst 
their opponents. These thought themselves 
justified in recovering stolen horses and other 
property. Other aets of retaliation occurred. 
In several instances the opposing parties came 
into collision, and violence ensued. For some 
time, therefore, after the attack upon Lawrence, 
an irregular strife was maintained, and a bitter 
remembrance filled each man's mind, and im- 
pelled to daily acts of hostility and not unfre- 
quent bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wlij ar« giich Outcages permitted t-^Totid Failure of JiuUoe. 
—The JefOreys of the Territory.— A Test required.— An im- 
pious Oath.— AiBrmation of tiie Nebraaka-Kaiisaa Act and 
the Fugitive Slaye Law.— Judge, Jury, and Law.— All one 
Way. — Sample of the Kansas Statutes.— Ball and Chain. — 
Freedom of Speech forbidden.— Punidunent of Deaths— 
Ahoae of the Term " Law."— No Hope of Justice for Free- 
state Men, 

Each party in Eansati lays elaitn to the titte 
6S " law-abiding and order-loving." The Pro- 
slavery party, being in power, especially boasts 
of its affection for << law and order*" and 
preaches to its political opponents sabmission 
to the . constituted authorities. 

Yet the brief history of the territory has 
been little else than a succession of unjust op- 
pressions and violent usurpations. It has 
been the holiday of crime and wrong, anarchy 
and bloodshed. Month after month, English- 
men living in their peaceful homes have been 
startled by the intelligence of new oppressions 
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and new outrages committed in Kansas, until 
they have begun to ask, Are these events occur- 
ring in a civilized land? Does the country 
really possess a government ? Is it true that it 
is under the direct control of the Congress of 
the United States ? Has it really its Governor 
and Secretary, its Chief Justice and Associate 
Judges, its Marshals and Sheriffs, its laws and 
law-officers, of which we read, or are these 
mere empty titles? In general, how are the 
extraordinary anomalies, which a condition of 
affairs like that in Kansas implies, to be ac- 
counted for ? How comes it that such enormi- 
ties are permitted? Why is not a xdmeAy 
applied? 

To the solution of such inquiries I propose 
to devote the present and succeeding chapter. 

The first and most natural question is, If 
such fearful outrages, as every mail brings us 
intelligence of^ are being committed in Kanoui, 
why are not th^ perpetrators of these enormi- 
ties brought to justice ? Is there no judge, no 
jury, no law, to which appeal can be made fiir 
furotection? 
t TSa^ jfaxBwer .is siixqde* First, tiie - mto is 
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wanting who possesses boldness or rashnesi 
enough to bring the offending parties to jus- 
tice. Murder and cold-blooded assassination 
were of almost daily occurrence at the time of 
my visit; but whoever should dare to report 
such a case would be at once a marked man, 
and his life, in all probability, before the day 
bad expired, would be the penalty for his im- 
prudence in the cause of right. 

But, supposing the offender to be brought 
to justice, who is the judge, of what character 
the jury, and what the law by which he has to 
be tried? 

The judge would be such a man as Ohief 
Justice Lecompte — ^the Jeffreys of the terri- 
tory. Or, if not the chief of the "bloody 
assizes'' of Kansas, it would be some other 
minion of the slave power, panting after the 
extermination of every Free-state advocate, 
and pledged by his oath of office to sustain the 
n^ost offensive measures which the slave power 
bas introduced. It cannot be otherwise, for all 
the public offices are occupied by most reso- 
lute adherents of the proHBlavery cause; and, 
l#st any one of a dilS^rent' stamp should creep 
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IPf A test is demaBded, caotrary to ;tbe e^tin^ 
tution of the United States, of every candidate 
for office^ accordiiig to which he is reijuired to 
subscribe bxi oath^ ''solemnly swearing upoi» 
the Holy EvangelUts of Almighty God,'' that 
he will '* support and sustain the provisions of 
the act entitled 'An Act tp Organize the Terri- 
tories of Nebraska and .Ea|i$a9/ and the pro- 
visions of the law of the United States com- 
monly known as the * Fugitive Slave Law^' " 
— ( FwZfi " Statutes of the Territory of Kansas," 
page 438^) Thus, by the law of the territory, 
no man can sit on the bench, or hold amy otiier 
public office, unless he have first specially 
indorsed and pledged hii^iself to sustain thei 
two most extreme proHslav^ry measures tbttb 
can possibly be cited* 

If such be the judge, the jury would alaOib^ 
of a character no less aicourately deiitked fojr 
statute. What is the lai^r of Kansas cone^ming 
jurors? *'No person who is eonscientioud.ji' 
opposed to the holding of slaves, or who does 
u^t admit the right to h^old slaves in tlpiis teni^ 
tory* shall be a juror in any cause in wMch the 
Xkjiht to hold apy person in slavery is involvedf 
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iWMr ia f^7 <^nm in which mj i^f^iiiy dbne tQi» 
CMTtJomimtted bj, any. slave in jn issue, oqfor in 
an^' otiminal proceeding £^r the vioMion of 
any law enacted for the protection of slave 
property, and for the punishment of crime 
comnaitted against the right to such property." 
— ^^Statutes x>{ Kansas, p. 378.) Again, by the 
&cfst section of the act, the pbwer is placed in 
the bands of the '^Mansdial, Sheritf, or other 
officer, to summon a sufficient number of 
jurors." — (p. 377.) And who are Marshal and 
Sheriff? I>onaldson and his deputy Fain are 
the former; Samuel Jones is the most noted 
of the latter: tegether, the destroyiMS of Law^* 
re&ee, lad iiie bnntera of Free-staie men, ereti 
to the deatli. With such a la^, and with a 
discretionary power vested in such bands, it 
willbe seen at once what Kind of ^ury na\isi^ 

of necessity, be procured* 

Apd if moh be tio^ <^raetor oS judge mA 
jury I what axe the laws4^0y bate to di^duafet 
Taifee a sample : 

<< If any person print, wiite, introduce intOi 
publish, 'or circulate, or cause to be brought 
U^iOf ^t#d, wptten, 3^]bl»fe#di dr eirimiated, 
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or shall knowingly aid or assist in bringing 
into, printing, publishing, or circulating^ witfa^ 
in this territory, any book, paper, pamphlet, 
magazine, hand-bill, or circular, containing any 
statements, arguments, opinions, sentiment, 
doctrine, advice, or innuendo, calculated to 
produce a disorderly, dangerous, or rebellious 
disi^ection among the slaves in this territory, 
or to induce such slaves to escape from the 
service of their masters, or to resist their au* 
thority, he shall be guilty of felony, and be 
punished by imprisonment at hard labor for a 
term of not less than five years." — (Statutes, 
cap. 151, sec. ll.) 

*< If any free person, by speaking or writing, 
aAsert or maintain that persons have not the 
right to hold slaves in this territory, ox shall 
introduce into this territory, print, publish, 
write, circulate, or cause to be introduced into 
this territory, written, printed, published, or 
circulated in this territory, any book, paper, 
magazine, pamphlet, or circular, containing 
any denial of the right of persons to hold 
slav^ in this territory, such person shall be 
deemed guilty of felony, and punished by im- 
prisonment at hard labor for a term of not lesflf 
than two years." — (Statutes, cap. 151,, sec. 12.) 

And what kind <tf hard labour is the Nortit- 
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era man to undergo who should bq lucklessl]^ 
brought before a Kansas judge and convict- 
ed of denying the right to hold slaves in the 
territory? This is defined in the same code, 
where, after providing that every person so- sen- 
tenced shall be deemed a convict, and shall b<i 
put to hard labour on the streets, roads, public 
buildings, or other public works of the ter« 
ritory, the act continues : — 

" And the keeper shall cause such convict,, 
while engaged in such labour, to be securely 
confined by a chain six feet in length, of not 
less than 4-16tbs nor more than 3*8tfas of an, 
inch links, with a round hall of iron of not, 
less than four nor more than six inches in dia-. 
meter att?|.ched, which chain "shall be securely 
fastened to the ankle of such convict with a. 
strong look and key ; and such keeper or other 
person having charge of such convict may, if 
neoeasary,. coiifioe such convict while so en«. 
gaged at hArd labour, by other chains or other 
imeanis^ itQ his diaoretion, so as to keep such 
oanviptf secure and prevent his escape; and 
wh^en, there shall be two or more convicts 
under th^ charge of suqjx keeper or otheif per- 
son, such coAvieta shall be fastened together 
by strong chains, with strong locks and keys^, 
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during the time such convicts shall be en- 
gaged in hard labour without the walls of 
any jail or prison". — (Statutes, cap. 22, 
sec. 2.) 

Further, the convict may be "employed 
upon private hiring at labour" for the benefit of 
the territorial treasury (cap. 22, sec. 3). The 
person who gives utterance to a free thoughtt 
therefore, may be placed at the will of the Pro- 
slavery rulers, at the side, if they please, of 
their negro slaves, to labour in their fields or 
elsewhere, whilst they drag after them the 
heavy ball and ohain, symbol of their subjec- 
tion to the slave power. 

For greater " offences against slave property" 
the law provides, of course, a severer penalty. 
To aid in any rebellion of slaves against their 
masters, to- bring into the territory any book 
or tract calculated to excite rebellion on the 
part of slaves, free negroes, or mulattoes, to 
carry out of the territory a slave belonging to 
another, or to assist in the same, are all capital 
offences, to be punished by death. 

The man, therefore, who possesses a copy of 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin" is, in Kansas, on a par 
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with tiie murderer. His guilt demauds the 
heaviest penalty the law can inflict. But with- 
out arguing from cases so extreme, let it be re- 
membered that the utterance of even a syllable 
against the right of holding slaves is made 
punishable by two years' imprisonment and 
hard labour on the public roads, with a chain 
of six feet and a round ball of iron attached to 
the ankle, and it will at once be seen whether 
the law was made for the Pro-slavery or for the 
Free-state men. Add to this the fact that 
every act of the Free- state party, if viewed in 
the light of the laws as interpreted by the 
Federal government, is an act of treason against 
the Federal power, and it will be perceived 
what opportunity is given for the most cruel 
despotism and the grossest wrong to take refuge 
in the name and under the sanction of the law. 
"Law," in fact, was the word constantly in 
the mouths of the self-styled border ruffians, 
with whom I myself came daily into contact 
in Kansas. So far from not appealing to it, 
everything they did, every enormity they com- 
mitted, was done in the name of the law of 
the land. The constant taunt thrown out 
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I^inst the Free-state party, and the cbi^ diffi- 
culty they themselves experienced, was the op- 
poKitien ia which they stood to the recognized 
Iftw. ** Law and order' ' became the watch- word 
a^d war-cry of the most lawless in the territory ; 
aad the words ''a posse of law-and-order men" 
were synonymous with a company of freebooters 
and murderers ranging the country in search 
of their political opponents. The law, th^efore^ 
was all oa one side. And it will be seen th^t, 
with enactments demanding the conviction qf 
all who spoke or acted against slavery, and a 
judge and jury no less desiring their extermina- 
tioD, the wronged Free-state ma^n, though he^ 
should ha^ve been struck down in the highway 
and robbed of his all, had more to lose than 
gain by a recourse to the legal power. 
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CHAPTER Vlt. 

Southern Lftw-makera. — Perversion of Anthorify. — A Araada- 
lent Legislatare in Power.— The <'Blae Lodge." — The 
Electors 0TerawQd.-*-OeDeral Bttingfellow^s 8^eeeh>-The 
Physical Force Argument — How to get a Migoritj. — Ille- 
gal Votes.— Not Pour per Cent. Legal.— Tflfrorlsm.— Poll- 
ing.— The Congress Report.— Right of Might.-nA forcible 
Persuader. — Conclastons of the Committee of Inyestigatton.— > 
A Poll-tax. — ^Pro^Iavery Votes parchaisable by Law.— An ti- 
Slayery Votes pronoaoced void by Law.-^Public Doeaments 
cited. — ^Laws worse than Draconian. 

The reader may be tempted further to ask, how 
laws so glaringly unreasonable and unjust as 
those cited in the preceding chapter could have 
become the laws of the land ? By what power 
or authority were they enacted ? 

Answer. — ^They were enacted by a falsely 
chosen but authoritatively recognized Territo- 
rial Legislature. This Legislature, viewed by 
tile general Government as the voice of the 
people, becomes, of neceMity, lawgiver to the 
people of the territory ; and not only gives the 
laws, but assumes to itself the right to define 
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its own authority. In this way the legal 
existence of this assembly as a legislative body 
has been determined by itself, and, being back- 
ed by the United States troops, the so-called 
Kansas Legislature has had almost all power in 
its own hands. This is the Legislature for 
which the votes were taken on the 30th of 
March, 1855, and which, first meeting at Paw- 
nee, was afterwards removed to the Shawnee 
Mission, to be more conveniently near the 
Missouri border. It is true, the election was 
repudiated as fraudulent and unfair by the 
Free-state population, and that they acted 
independently of it in causing a fresh election 
to take place on the 9 th of October, 1855. 
This resulted in the convention for organizing 
a State Government, which met at Topeka, and 
the subsequent election of State officers and 
members of the General Assembly.. When this 
Assembly met the second time at Topeka, 
on the 4th of July last, it will, be remembered 
that Colonel Sumner forcibly dissolved the 
Assembly at the head of a considerable body of 
United States troops, at the same time indicat- 
ing his own view of the proceeding by stating 
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that it was *' the most painful duty of his whole 
life." Bepudiated, however, as the "bogus" 
Legislature is on the part of the whole Free- 
state populatiou, it still maintains its power, 
and gives laws to the territory. 

But how, it may next be asked, is this 
charge established, of the Legislature to which 
the Federal Government gives the sanction of 
its approval and the aid of its troops, being thus 
falsely and fraudulently chosen ? 

This fact admits of very easy proof. Long 
before the first election in Kansas, a secret socie- 
ty had been in existence in Missouri, generally 
known as the " Blue Lodge," the avowed pur- 
pose of which was, by a systematic organiza- 
tion, to control the elections in Kansas. By 
this agency immense armed bands of men from 
Missouri were poured into Kansas, and, under 
the generalship of efficient leaders, so distributed 
through the electoral districts as to outnumber 
and overawe the resident voters. The character 
of these men may be inferred from an address 
delivered by one of their chief leaders. General 
Stringfellow, of Weston, in Missouri. General 
StringfeUow is the brother of the Speaker in 
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the Legislative Assembly. The style of his 
address is very characteriaticr 

'* I tell you to mark every scoundrel among 
you that is the least tainted with free-soilism 
or abolitionism, and exterminate him. Neither 

give nor take quarter from the rascals. 

I propose to mark them in this house, and ou 
the present occasion, so you may crudi them 
out. To those who have qualms of conscience 
as to violating laws, state or national, the time 
has come when such impositions must be disre- 
garded, as your rights and property are in 
danger ; and I advise you, one and all, to eater 
every election district in Kansas, in de&ance of 
Reeder and his vile myrmidons, and vote at 
the point of the bowie-knife and the revolver. 
Neither give*nor take quarter, as our case de- 
mands it. It is enough that the slaveholding 
interest wills it, from which there is no appeah 
What right has Governor Reeder to rule Mis- 
fiourians in Kansas? His proclamation and 
prescribed oath must be repudiated. It is 
your interest to do so. Mind that slavery is 
established where it is not prohibited." 

And as their leader advised them so they 
did. They neither gave nor took quarter ; thej 
allowed no qualms of conscience as to violating 
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laws ; and they eatered every eleotdral district 
in Kansas, and, in defiance of the rightful gov- 
ernor, voted at the point of the bowie-knife 
and the revolver. The resalt was a majority, 
almost as ten to one, in favour of the pro- 
slavery candidate. General Whitfield. Exact 
returns from each district have since been 
obtained by the Committee of Investigation, 
and from their t^port pr eafented to Oongrass, I 
will extract o»e or two examples 0f the fiwid 
practised by this invading army. 

I^e seveiith district is a Irtemote settlement, 
as yet very sparsely inhabited^ and i^ntaining 
by census not more than ^3 voters. In this 
district alone no less than ^7 votes were cast 
for Whitfield, and sev«ii for another candidate, 
making in all 604^ of whieit it has been ascer- 
tatned that not more than 20 were legal, the 
remaining 584 being conseqisently illegal votes. 
In the eleventh district, Marysville, <* ^e total 
nun^er of white inbabitaiUs, hieluding men, 
women, and children^ was 36» of whom 24 were 
voters. Yet the poU-tists in this district show 
that 246 votes were cast at tlus deetion ! <» * « 
By a cMnpiamon ^f t^ censnf^^U with thje 

4* 
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poU-books it appears that but seven rerident 
settlers voted ; and 288 votes were illegally 
and frandulently given !" 

And what was done at the election of a 
delegate to Congress was repeated at the elec- 
tion of the members of the Legislative Assembly. 
By the report of the Ccnnmittee of Investiga- 
tion it appears that the proportion of illegal to 
legal votes was as 4,908 to 1,410 ! From the 
census it appears there w^e but 2,905 voters 
in the whole Territory, yet 5,427 votes were 
recorded on the Pro-slavery side alone ! Many 
of the Misjsourians returned the same night, 
after giving their vote, to their own State. At 
Leavenworth, a great number came down by 
steamboat from Weston, and having effected 
their object, returned by the same boat. Many 
affirmed their right to vote as residents, although 
they might have been only an hour in the terri- 
tory, and had their hoxiie in Missouri. The 
enormities committed by these armed bands 
were fearful. Some we read of standing around 
the poUing-place and saying that " no difficulty 
would be made if they were allowed to vote in 
.peace, but UmA ibaey were detea^mined ta vote 
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anyhow, and that each one of them was pre- 
pared for eight rounds without loading, and 
would go to the ninth round with the butcher- 
knife." If the judges who presided over the 
elections refused to receive their votes without 
administering the oath of residence, the Missou- 
rian invaders held their pistols at their heads, 
while they appointed fresh judges from their 
own number, and proceeded with the election, 
"masters of the position." So violent was 
their hatred to the oath, that any voter who 
professed himself ready to take it was threat- 
ened with instant death, amid cries of '* Shoot 
him !" " Cut his guts out !" &c. " One of 
them," we read in the report of the commis- 
sioners, 

" Mr. J. N. Mace, was asked if he would take 
the oath ; and, upon his replying that he would 
if the judges required it, he was dragged through 
the crowd away from, the polls amidst cries of 

* Kill the nigger thief,' * Cut his throat,' 

^ Tear his heart out,' &c. After they got him 
to the putside of the crowd, they stood around 
him with cocked revolvers and drawn bowie- 
knives ; one man putting a knife to his breast 
so that it touched him ; another holding a cocked. 
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pistol to his ear, while another struck at him 
with a club." 

The whole of the voluminous evidence accom- 
panying the report submitted to Congress goes 
to establish a succession of similar enormities 
in each of the polling districts. These investi- 
gations were being earned on within two doors 
of the place where I was myself staying when 
in Leavenworth ; and it was sufficient to hear 
the manner in which the Missourians affirmed 
their right to come over from their own State 
and vote in the Territory of Kansas, and their 
determination to do so on every occasion and 
at all hazards, to understand the violence with 
which they would assert that right when con- 
fronted with their political opponents at the 
polling<-plaees. 

Another question may be suggested on this 
topic. By what right do these Missourians or 
others from the neighbouring States vote in the 
Kansas elections ? 

By no right whatever except that of might. 
The Missourians have no more right to tote in 
Kansas than the voters in Middlesex have, after 
using their rightful suffi^age in their own county, 
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to go with theit knives into Surrey and record 
their votes a second time, with a pistol at the 
head of the eiection officer, in order to control 
the Simey elections. Indeed, as the States of 
the Union are by their constitution perfectly 
independent of one another and self-goremed, 
the parallel would be truer if we were to pic- 
ture au army of Frenchmen, larger in number 
than the aggregate of all our voters, who should, 
at the point of the sword, choose for us our 
representatives, and return without exception 
as our rulers men from among themselves or 
pledged to their own political sentiments. 

So much was it an act of main force and 
illegal oppression, that among tl)e conclusiona 
whieh the Commissioners of Xnvest^ation re~. 
pod; as established by the testimony adduced, 
they givfe the first place to the folio wibg : — - 

*' That each election in the Territory, held 
under the organic or alleged Territorial law, 
has been carried by organized invasion from the 
State of Missouri, by which the people of the 
Territory have been prevented from exercising 
the rights secured to them by the organic 
law." 
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And as being the fruit of an organized inva- 
sion they conclude,— 

" Secondly, that the alleged Territorial Leg- 
islature was an illegally constituted body, and 
had no power to pass valid laws, and their en- 
actments are therefore null and void." 

While, however, in the first instances, the 
interference of the Missonrians was wholly il- 
legal, the Legislature thus illegally constituted 
took care to legalize the act for the future. 
Hence we find them enacting in the *^ Act in- 
stituting a poll-tax :" — 

. " Sect. i. That every free white male above 
the age of twenty-one years who shall pay to 
the proper officer in Kansas Territory the sum 
of one dollar as a poll-tax, and shall produce to 
the judges of any el€<^tion within and for the 
Territory of Kansas a receipt showing the pay- 
ment of said poll-tax, shall be deemed a legal 
voter, and shall be entitled to vote at any elec- 
tion in said Territory during the year for which 
the same shall have been paid, provided that 
the right of sufirage shall be exercised only by 
citizens of the United States and those who' 
have declared on oath their intention to become 
such, and shall have taken an oath to support 
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the'constitutiaii of the United States and the 
provisions of the act organizing the Territory 
of Kansas." 

In other words, by the payment of a single 
dollar any eitizen of any one of the United 
States can purchase a voting power in Kansas 
for a twelvenaonth, provided he pledges himself 
to the support of the Organic Act. In contrast 
to this, in the 11th section (Statutes, p. 2S2) it 
is expressly enacted that while every inhabitant 
t)f Elansas paying a territorial tax is a qualified 
elector, yet should he, on being challenged to 
take an oath to sustain the provisions of the 
Nebraska-Kansas Bill and the fugitive Slave 
Law, *' refuse to take such oath or affirmation, 
4^ vote of such person shall be rejected." 
• Hence, in the el^tioli. of memiieni for the 
•new Legislature, the results of which. we re- 
'cently rieceived, tfaei pro-slavery Missonriau who 
paid a dollsu* was entitled to a vote, while the 
Free-state settler in Kansas, though an owner 
of laaid in the Territory, was denied his right 
of suffrage by the Territorial law. The same 
law I'equired the candidates also, in order to.be 
oligiUe at that election, to t^ke oath in support 
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of the Fugitive Slave Law (Statates, p. 332)- 
The prediction, therefore, as to the results of the 
election, which was ventured when these facts 
were first laid before the English public, was 
one in relation to which no room for speculation 
could be said to exist* The complete verifica^ 
tion of it in the return of a wholly pro-slavery 
Legislature, of which We have recentiy ree^ved 
the intelligence, Was the only result wfaicb 
could reasonably be anticipated. 

At the risk of writing thet which if less gtadr^ 
ally interesting, t har^ presented in tUs and tbe 
preceding chapter numerous extracts from pub- 
lic documents. I have deemed it right to 4d 
liiis, because the whole value of the present 
statementJ3 rests on the aathpritj whence they 
are derived. The references I have made are, 
firstly, to the *' Statutes of the Territory of 
Kansas,^ issued by the legislative body, to 
which, though chosen by the inhabitants of 
another State, the Government at Washington 
gives the sanction of its approval and its mill* 
tary aid ; and, seeondlyy to the report and evi- 
dence of *' the Special Committee appoiiMted to 
immstigate the troixbtefi in the TerrUMy of 
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Kansas" — a report which, though dissented 
from by one member of the committee, con- 
tains testimony which can never be overthrown 
or gainsaid. 

My simple object has been to show that the 
dark deeds of which I was an eye-witness in 
Kansas, some of which I have detailed in for- 
mer chapters, are no darker than the public 
acts of the slave-power in that territory, as 
exhibited in the archives of its House of As- 
sembly ; and that the fearful anarchy and unre- 
.trained lawlesgness which reiga throughout 
the territory find both their parallel and their 
key in the flagrant unrighteousness of their 
legal enactments^ 
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CHAPTER yill. 

Recapitalatioa.~-The " bogus" Legislature.— M^n and Things 
in Kansas.— Different Classes of Settlers.— Immense Extent 
of Conntij. — ^Physical Aspect. — BiTer8.*^Tbe Ej^nsas aiid 
Missouri.— Undulating Prairie. — Caravans. — ^Indiaa Tribes. 
—Fertility of the Soil.— Salubrity of the Climate.— Com- 
mercial Advantages.— The '< mad* Missouri.'' — Excellent 
Market. — " Nebraska-Kansas Act." — ^A Race between North 
and South. — Pro-slavery Party in the Ascendant. — Struggle 
between the two Parties. — ^Tarring and Feathering. — SsJe 
of a Free Man.— Model Legislators. — ^Discordant Elements. 
— Development 

In ray earlier chapters on the subject of Kan- 
sas, I attempted to depict some of the scenes 
of riot and exhibitions of maddened hostility 
which fell within my own experience as a 
traveller in that territory immediately after 
the burning and sack of the town of Lawrence. 
In others I have endeavoured to explain the 
extraordinary fact of such lawlessness being per- 
mitted, by showing from the statute-books of 
the territory that such acts were not the fruit 
of a sudden and exceptional outbreak of pas- 
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gioD, bat were the reflection of the deliberate 
iDJustice of their legislative enactments. I 
have also indicated the fact that the Legisla- 
ture, which has thus shamefully abused its 
power, is not the choice of the people of Kan- 
sas, but mainly of the inhabitants of an adjoin- 
ing State, who controlled the elections by enter- 
ing and voting in the territory in far larger 
number than the total of its own voting popu- 
lation. Further, that this Legislature — com- 
monly called a '< bogus," that is, a spurious 
Legislature — ^possesses the sanction of the gener- 
al Government, and the aid, consequently, of 
the United States' troops. On the same ground, 
every act of the people of Kansas to gain for 
themselves a true representation and a better 
government is regarded as " treason" or "rebel- 
lion ;" and the leaders of such " rebellion" have, 
as in the instance of General Robinson and 
others, suffered, although untried, a long and 
painful imprisonment. 

This fact of an unrepresented minority, or, 
with more truth, an unrepresented majority of 
the people of Kansas, is alone sufficient to 
shield the settlers in that territory from the 
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charge of universally participating in this sys* 
tern of legalized ruffianism. There are, in 
truth, large numbers of people occupying 
claims in the territory, whose sole purpose 
iBvidently is to act as peaceful pioneers of civil'- 
ization by transforming the rich prairie lands 
of Kansas into a home for themiselves and theit 
children. In justice to these and all others 
concerned, I purpose devoting one or two chap- 
ters to a description of men and things general- 
ly in Kansas ; comprehending, if possible, some 
description of the external aspect of the coun- 
try, its towns and cultivation, with a more 
special portraiture of the classes of men there 
to be met — ^the Western settler, the Free-state 
advocate, the Southern planter, the border-man, 
and all other varieties of inhabitant that consti- 
tute the existing elements of Kansas society. 
This may meet the wants of those whose inter- 
est in the political struggle, of which Kansas 
is the theatre, may lead them to inquire what 
kind of appearance the place presents, and what 
objects meet the eye of one travelling in that 
distant territory. 

And first, in addition to that which Kansas 
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haa <^f its own^ those characteristics must biBi 
presupposed which it possesses in oommaii 
with all the other vast territories of the Ameri- 
can ^^ far West/' There is immense extent of 
country. Ad4 together £ng}andy WaleSf Seot* 
land, and Ireland^ and the aggregate superficies 
will yield almost precisely the area of Kansas ; 
which, nevertheleas, is small compared with ita 
aister territory, Nebraska. There is interest 
attached to its physical aspect. Rivers of im«> 
m^nse proportions roll their vast and muddy 
volume along» ordinarily at a great depth be- 
neath the elevation of the general sttrfa6e» 
through which they have cut their deep broad 
channel, leaving a margin of high blufis, some* 
times covered with a thick growth of cotton-* 
wood and elm,-r-at others too steep to admit of 
more than the scantiest vegetation. Near these 
rivers, and especially on the borders of the Kant 
«us and Missouri, are fine bottom-lands covered 
vrith a rich and most fertile soil, needing no* 
tlu^g but the plough to convert them into 
fruitful fields* Then follows pmirie — ^beautiful, 
ui^ulating prairi^e — ^heiie and there a grove of 
Wfiln^ts hickory, aak; or sugar^maplef but for 
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the most part a broad treeless and sliriibless 
pasturage, stretching its velvety surface of grass 
as far as the horizon, decked, too, at the spring 
season — ^when I saw it— with prairie flowers of 
every hue, and alive with the hum of insects 
no less variegated in colour and delicate in form. 
Let the traveller put himself upon one of the 
trails joining the caravan for Santa F6, or 
Oregon, or Utah, and he may spend his month 
or six weeks amid the monotony of this sea of 
grass as on an ocean voyage, traversing the 
green waves of its rolling surface, with a circular 
horizon always around him, till, having crossed 
twelve and a half degBees of longitude, he finds 
himself at the foot of the Rocky Mbuniains, and 
at length at the western boundary of Kansas. 
With the exception, however, of these trains, 
whith pass and repass with their long waggons 
and innumerable oxen during the summer 
months, the broad prairie-lands of Central and 
Western Kansas are left to the occupancy of 
the wandering tribes of Indians, of whom it has 
been estimated that there are yet 25,000 in the 
territory; while the better-watered, better- 
Wooded, and more fertile lands in the East are 
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occupied by- the lO^Q, or more, belligerent 
settlers of onr own blood, of whom we have 
beard so much. 

Were there nothing else to attract settlers 
but the fertility of the land, the salubrity of the 
climate, and the commercial advantages it pos- 
sesses, Kansas would still have been sought 
Out as a favourable spot for Western emigrants. 
Its soil, so far as I had opportunity to observe 
it, in the lands watered by the Kansas and 
Missouri rivers, is as rich as in any part of the 
whole West of the United States, admirably 
adapted foi; pasturage, sai);abl0 for Indian com 
and other crops, and, in some parts, for the cul- 
tivation of hemp or tobacco. Its climate, hot 
in summer, is . nevertheless healthy, and free, 
according to all'aceountsj from the fever and 
ague so prevalent in many parts of Missouri. 
Its economical advantages are quite peculiar*. 
It is, by virtue of its situation, the key to all 
the vast territory which, westward and north- 
ward, opens out from th^ junction of the IS^ansas 
and Missouri rivers. The Kansas itself is 'no 
inconsiderable stream. It receives 4nto it the 
^moky^'hill, the Grand Saline, Solomon's, and' 
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tioiw, eitcb of these gre^t^ 19 \mg%ht md in 
the spring very much larger in valume^ than 
<m^ Qwn Thames. The ^< mad" HifisoKn» al- 
though Ymvivg more i^ltii 1,600 miles to rua 
when it posses LeaTOQworth before it ireacbea 
^8 s^, aad having already traversed 2>600: 
mik^ since it left the Great Falls, is, for the 
whole distance, open t^ steam navigation; 
whUe above the Falls the stream may still be 
navigated by smaller craft for hundreds of 
miles towards its source in the Socky Mount* 
i^ns. But, independently of this proE^ective. 
commerce, the settler in £lasterii Eaosas already 
pcsiesses the advantage of water eo»mmnieaiaoQ 
by which at once to forward his produce to the: 
spi^hera mairket,^aQd» above all, an excalleat^ 
marl^et s^ bis own door in the necessities of 
produce and of stock arising^ from the cc«M^aat 
flttii^ out of the trains for New Mexioo, which 
make the cities on the KansiMsi border their 
aterting-{dacje and entrep6t 

But with muob in these rei^cjNi to 9iltr$f>i 
the settler, EaMsi#owes» douibtleiis» ti)^ i9{^idity 
of Us settleUMnt prine^li^ to the poiitml 
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interests wkioh have gathered around it. From- 
the first moment when the Nebraska-Eansaff 
Act was passed, which, whilst it organized- 
Kansas into a Territory, swept away all former 
stipulations as to the exclusion of slavery, it 
was perceived alike I^ North and South that 
the future of Kansas in relation to slavery, and 
with it, probably, of all territories that might 
afterwards be admitted, must be determined by 
the numerical proportions of its population. 
A race was commenced between North and 
South, and that party was to be the winner 
who should send in the largest number of its 
own adherents, whether Free-state men or 
pro-slavery &ten, to determine the law for the 
new Territory* Measures were taken by the 
pro-slavery party to prevent the allotment of 
lands to any but their own partisans ; and when 
Free^state men still came in, squatter meetings 
were held in Kansas by inhabitants of Mis- 
sooriy who passed resolutions to the following 
effect : 

*^ That we- will aflford protection to no aboli- 
tionist as a settler on this Territory. 

«^ That we reeognke the institution of slavery 

5 
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aa already existing in this Territory^ and advise 
slaveholders to introduce their property as early 
as possible." 

To meet these efforts on the part of organiza- 
tions in Missouri, Emigrant Aid societies were 
formed in Boston and elsewhere in the Eastern 
States to promote the movement on the side of 
the North, and to give facilities to settlers 
intending to make Kansas their home* That 
these were bond Jide settlers, and not an invad- 
ing army of illegal voters like the Missourians, 
we have abundant proof. Indeed, it is idle to 
suppose that men went from Boston to Kansas, 
an overland journey equalling in distance that 
from London to Odessa, their expenses not 
being paid by the society, merely with a view 
to record their votes, and then return. 

The two parties, as might be anticipated, 
soon came to blows. Public meetings were 
perpetually being held, secret committees 
formed, political clubs organized. A single 
instance selected out of many will illustrate the 
operation of these hostile measures. 

A Vigilance Committee was appointed in the 
spring of 1855, having for it$ object " to observe 
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and report all such persons as shall, * * • by 
the expression of abolition sentiments, produce 
disturbance to the quiet of the citizens or 
danger to their domestic relations ; and all such 
persons so offending shall be notified and made 
to leave the territory." On this committee 
were several members of the Legislature. The 
first person "observed and reported" by the 
committee as acting so as to endanger " their 
domestic relations" (by Mi^hich delicate expres- 
sion is meant the institution of slavery) was Mr. 
William Phillips, a lawyer residing in Leaven- 
worth, whose offence was that he had sworn to 
a protest against the validity of the election in 
his district, in consequence of which protest 
Governor Eeeder had ordered a new election. 
Mr. Phillips was "notified" to leave the terri- 
tory. He refused to do so, whereupon he was 
seized by a party of Missouri men to the number 
of fourteen, taken across the river, and carried 
several miles into Missouri. They then pro- 
ceeded to shave one side of his head, next 
stripped off his clothes, and put him through 
the horrible ordeal of tarring and feathering. 
This being completed, they rode him on a rail 
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for a mile and a-balf, aod finally put him up at 
auction, a negro acting as auctioneer^ and w^nt 
through the mockery of selling bim> not at the 
price of a slave, but for the sum of one dollar. 
Eight days after this outrage a public meeting 
was held, at which the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : ^* That we heartily 
endorse the action of the committee of citizens 
that shaved, tarred and feathered, rode on a 
rai], and had sold by a negro, William Phillip8» 
the moral perjurer." The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mr# Rees, a member of Council 
in the Kansas Legislature, and the resolution 
was offered by Mr. Payne, a Judge and also 
member of the House of Representatives ! Thej 
outrage committed against Mr. Phillips wasi 
not, therefore, the hasty act of a few murderous 
ruffians, but one advisedly carried out and 
afterwards deliberately endorsed by a number 
of citizens and by members of both Houses of 
Legislature. Mr. Phillips returned to Leaven- 
worth, but has since, according to accounts 
received in the autumn of 1856, been shot. 

To return, however, from this digression. It 
was out of elements thus discordant that the 
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social life of Kansas had to develope itself. 
The settler from the North brought his shrewd 
intelligence and hard-working industry ; the 
man of the South his fearless spirit and cavalier 
independence. Both were animated by a de« 
termination to conquer. United they might 
have made of Kansas a garden of plenty and an 
advance-post of civilization* But their work 
in the territory was to oppose one another. 
And, although this might have been done by 
pacific means, yet, difiering widely as they did 
in natural characteristics, in their sympathies 
and their political aims, they soon yielded to 
the influence of party bitterness, so that the 
Northern man's persevering energy and the 
Southerner's high-spirited daring found exercise, 
not in furthering a common cause, but in acts 
of mutual hostility. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Striking Contrast.— Freedom and Slavery.— Bapid ProgresB of 
Kaaeas^-^Northeni Emigrant Aid Societies^— Spirit of Bo- 
terprise. — ^The " Regulators." — ** Law and Order" Men. — 
The Widow's Son.--Barl)aroas Outrage.— The Western 
Frontiersman.— His character. — ^Generous Reciprocity. — 
Mode of Intercourse.- The Pioneer of the New World. — 
His Appointments.— The Romance of FeriL— Achievements 
of the Western Pathfinder.— Contempt of the Yankees.— 
The Source of Life and Vigour. — ^Effect of Politics on the 
Western Character. 

Nowhere in America, probably, is the con- 
trast between the Northern and the Southern 
man exhibited in so marked a manner as in 
Kansas. He who would see the difference 
between comfort and discomfort, between 
neatness and disorder, cleanliness and filth, 
between farming the land and letting the 
land farm itself, between trade and stagnation, 
stirring activity and reigning sloth, between 
a wide-spread intelligence and an almost 
universal ignorance, between general progress 
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and an incapacity for all improvement or 
adyancement, has commonly only to cross 
the border-line which separates a free from 
a slave State* But he who would see these 
broad contrasts in a single view, the evi- 
dences of well-directed enterprise and intel- 
ligent energy mixed up with the ugly features 
of backgoing and barbarity, should seek out 
Kansas and make its strange varieties of in- 
habitants his study. 

Kansas is not altogether bad. It has its re- 
deeming features, its fairer as well as its darker 
aspects, as if to justify Byron's line, — "None are 
all evil." An impulse more than ordinary has 
been given on the part of the North, and the 
necessities of the settler have been more than 
ordinarily anticipated. Usually life in the bush 
or life on the prairie implies a long apprentice- 
ship of toil before the reward of industry is 
reached. The Western settler must in most 
instances make up his mind to years of lonely 
struggle, hard battling with the earth and ele- 
ments, before he finds himself surrounded by 
the life of civilization even in its most rudiment- 
ary forms. But it has not been wholly so in 
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Eaosas^ The want of eapital, which is a prii>- 
cipal source of the difficulties and embarrasa- 
ments that so long retard the progress of settler 
in a new countryt has been in a great degree 
met by the active Exertions of the Northern 
emigrant-aid societies. The appliances of civil- 
ized life are, as a consequence, by no means 
wanting. The church, the school-house, the 
public hall, the necessities of commerce, saw- 
mills, and other erections of industry, are all in 
a certain degree provided; and large public 
works and costly undertakings are promised, 
aad already hava an existence on paper, which 
are in ^vance of the wants of the place for 
many years to come. Hence, trade has been 
greatly stimulated and a degree of enterprise 
developed which, had not the pursuits of indus- 
try been diverted by the rude checks of war, 
would have made this new territory remarkable 
in the annals of successful progress and rapid 
increase. 

Unfortunately, as Z had too many proofs at 
the time of my visit, the labours of the honest 
and well-disposed among the settlers were most 
grievously interfered with by the necessity of 
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bearing arms and shielduig themselves from 
political oppressioD. The farmet*s were neglect- 
ing their corn fields to form committees of de- 
fence. Others found themselves mercilessly 
robbed of their produce and of their horses and 
other stock, to supply the wants of the << Regu- 
lators/' who, in the name of ** law and order,*' 
scoured the country in search of political vic- 
tims. A young man, when I was there, was 
attacked by a band of men, who demanded his 
horse. He refused. They held their pistols 
before him, and renewed the demand: "He 
must give his horse, or drop." He again assert- 
ed his right to his own. The "Regulators" 
were firm. He pleaded, if not justice, mercy — 
telling them that he was the only son of a wid- 
owed mother, and that to take his horse would 
be to rob him of his chief means of supporting, 
not himself alone, but her. The " Law-and- 
Order" men were weary of thfe discussion. A 
single shot terminated both it and the young 
man's life. 

But where these acts of violence were not 
committed, the diversion of the settlers' labour 

from the cultivation of their farms, to the organ*- 
5» 
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izing of means of defence, was sufficient to lead 
to serious apprehension as to the consequences. 
It was my intention to have referred to this be- 
fore the sad intelligence arrived that the Free- 
state inhabitants of Lawrence were suffering 
from scarcity, and that the merchant in Weston 
who sold them a quantity of flour had been ar- 
rested by a band of men from Platte City, with 
the renowned Stringfellow at their head, who 
denounced the flour-deali^ as an Abolitionist, 
and threatened to hang him. Fortunately, the 
people of Weston, who love free-trade, it ap- 
pears, if they love nothing else that is free, came 
to the rescue of their fellow-citizen, and com- 
pelled the Platte party to take their departure^ 
To draw a true picture of Kansas life it is 
necessary, of course, to place in the foreground 
the true typical Western frontiersman. Coming 
originally, whether from the cultivated farms of 
New England or from the broad plantations of 
the South, the settler in the West speedily 
acquires those general characteristics which 
belong to the border, and which mark out the 
Western man as of a species distinct from either 
Northerner or Southerner. It would be diffi- 
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calt, perhaps, to define it precisely, but there 
is an element in the Western character which, 
in the case of the majority I believe of our own 
countrymen, would gain for it their natural 
sympathies more readily than they are yielded 
to the Eastern inhabitants of the States, either 
North or South. This is the secret, probably, 
of that strange attraction which belongs, not- 
withstanding all its discomforts and all its 
perils, to the border life of the furthest West. 
Placed in circumstances where they have to. 
endure frequent hardship and privation, called 
oftentimes to encounter great danger, and to 
expose their lives to the most imminent perils, 
these hardy men become in a short time wholly 
indifferent to all considerations of personal com- 
fort or safety. By a natural transition they are . 
next found deriving pride and pleasure from the 
life of hardship to which they have become 
inured, despising the softness of civilization and 
conventional society, and loving only the proud 
independence and excitement of a life, in which 
the surmounting of obstacles, the subduing of 
nature and perpetual hair-breadth escapes, form 
the chief staple of each day's experience. 
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Further, the border-man is so situated with 
regard to his fellow settler that he is most 
naturally led to share all he has with his neigh- 
bour, and to make common stock of whatever 
little conveniences each can afford. If A is 
felling timber, he will cut for B too, who lives 
in the log-house four miles off, and who per- 
haps has unfortunately lost or broken his axe ; 
and if B's wife has got a saucepan, A's better- 
half shall not want the means wherewithal to 
prepare the " hog and hominy" for the family*s 
wants. And why not? If there were no 
such generous interchange, a weary week's 
journey might need to be undertaken before 
Mr. B could replace his axe or Mrs. A her 
saucepan. A Western man will take no re- 
compense for services rendered, however kind 
or valuable ; he dislikes to be offered thanks* 
In my own experience, the most simple ac- 
knowledgment of favour by a plain " if you 
please," or " I thank you," has been received 
with very evident displeasure that I should 
introduce the coldness of Eastern conventional- 
ism to mar the freedom of friendly intercourse. 
The most unbounded hospitality reigns, the 
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talk of the stranger and the nejrs he may 
bring being the set-off against all he may re- 
ceive. This set-off, however, he must give ; 
for the Western man, while he holds that you 
have a free right to everything in his cabin 
without asking so much as his permission, con- 
siders that you and yours are equally at his 
disposal, and that, should he detain you for a 
night beneath his roof, you are bound to an- 
swer every one of the endless questions he has 
to present for your solution. Whatever is not 
generous and free, the true border-man with 
diiBculty comprehends and most heartily hates. 
Let the stranger leave behind him all home 
prejudices, all the chill formalities of conven- 
tional society — ^be ready to accept the rough 
fare set before him, which, if not good, is yet 
the best the country will affo>d — show no fear, 
no suspicion, no restraint — handle his rifle as if 
it were his cherished companion — ^be hearty 
and cheerful and ready to communicate, not in 
word only, but by handing out his brandy-flask, 
or participating anything else he may have 
with his entertainers, without allowing it to 
appear in the smallest degree an act of favour, 
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and tell the rough settler that, though ''of 
Eastern raising," his heart is with the West» 
and there is not a log-cabin in the whole bor- 
der-land from north to south which is not open 
for his reception. Except in Kansas, one is 
compelled to add; for there, although the 
Western nature is still the same — and rightly 
managed, there is little to fear even from the 
man who glories in the name of border-ruffian, 
—yet, through this detestable war, the gener- 
osity of the Western character is , marred, and 
each man looks with suspicion upon either 
stranger or neighbour. 

It is impossible, however, rightly to compre-. 
hend life in Kansas without taking into consid- 
eration the natural characteristics of the West- 
em borderer. Take him at his best, and the 
pioneer of the New World possesses a noble 
character. There he stands, in his rough 
woollen shirt of yellow or red, his big boots 
forming a large circumference around his leath 
em hose, a bu&lo-skin upon his back — at once 
his covering by day and his bed, sheet, and 
blanket all combined by night — ^his coonskia 
cup, or slouched felt hat, covering a face which 
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hot suns and keen frosts have made brown as 
an Indian's, his rifle across his shoulder, pow- 
der-horn and shot-pouch hanging from his neck, 
his belt stuck full of twine and knives, and 
hatchets and ammunition, and all the minor 
necessaries of his life — ^the produce of his last 
shot perhaps upon his shoulder, his visage the 
fiercer for uncombed hair and thick bristly 
beard; there he stands, ready for the widest 
river, or the thickest forest, or the broadest 
prairie, or the wildest Indian, or the most savage 
beast that it may be his lot to light on, ready 
to do or die* 

That there is a charm in all this, at least to 
''those whose hearts are fresh and simple," and 
who are sick of the luxury and display, the 
hollow pretence and unmanly refinements of 
the Eastern cities, will be understood by every 
one. There is romance about the unheeded 
perils and unthought-of hardships, there is at- 
traction in the manly generosity of these brav« 
pioneers of civilization. They are the men to 
conquer the wild woods and stem nature that 
is before them ; and they do it. Step by step, 
not gradually, but rapidly, thstj have carried 
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forward the outposts of civilised life; the red 
man has receded before them ; the waste wil- 
derness has been transformed into a fruitful 
field ; hundreds, thousands of miles have sub- 
mitted to the steady march of their conquest ; 
population has followed to fill up from behind 
the lands they have cleared; and hating, as 
*^ crowded up like a city," the place where 
they can see in the distance the smoke of an-* 
other man's log-hut, or cross another man's 
claim, they ever move on, loving only the act 
of conquest, and the pride of giving to the 
world new lands for its enjoyment. 

Open-hearted, hospitable, manly, enterpris- 
ing, reckless of danger, careless of comfort, full 
of cool courage and determination as the West- 
ern pathfinder is, it may readily be supposed he 
holds in most hearty contempt the delicately 
raised Yankee, that is, inhabitant of the North- 
eastern States. To him the Yankee appears 
the embodiment of all that is stiff and cold, 
calculating and selfish. He would not exchange 
the " rough and ready" welcome to one of his 
own Western log-huts, for all the gorgeous 
saloons and costly display of the most brilliant 
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receptions in the Eastern cities. And well it 
is that, in some part of the Union, the manly 
strength of its first founders is thus perpetua- 
ted. With all his faults, there is life and vigour 
in the Western borderer, and although capable 
of being transformed into the worst of ruffians, 
because the most reckless and determined, yet 
there are elements of character, as it has been 
my object to show, in this rough population of 
Missouri and other border lands, which are 
noble in themselves, and of the highest value 
to the interests of the States. 

How this Western character has been affect- 
ed by the strife of politics, how it has been 
engrafted upon other stocks and transmuted 
into new forms, I shall next describe. But 
this subject must be reserved for another chap- 
ter, in which I hope to pourtray more particu- 
larly the varieties of inhabitants to be met with 
in the seat of Western war and thus to place 
before English eyes a picture of log-hut life in 
Kansas. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Varieties of PopulaUon in Kansai.—- Types of ManklDd on 
board a Hissouri Steamer. — The Border-nilfianB. — Lond 
Men. — Silent Free-Soilers. — New Mexican Spaniards. — 
Nuns. — Mormons. — German Jews. — ** Datchmen ." — Pro- 
fessed GaiAblers. — High Stakes. — Government Officials. — 
United States Officers.—The African Race. — ^Freedom of 
Speech forbidden. — A curions Illastratlon. — Judge O 'Trig- 
ger. — ^His Appearance — Conrersation — His Legal Wisdom. 
— Lynch Law. — The Judicial Functionary's Plan. 

Thb population ofKansas comprehends various 
classes of inhabitants, each distinguished from 
the others by very marked characteristics. 
Leaving out of view its native Indians, the 
country cannot be rightly understood, without 
some apprehension of the varieties of human- 
kind existing among its white settlers. 

The company I had on board the steamboat 
in the ascent of the Missouri, described in an 
earlier chapter of this book, might be taken as 
representing not inadequately the various classes 
of population in Kansas. The loudest men on 
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board — ^the rulers and men of authority by 
virtue of noise — ^were the Missourians and 
border-ruffians generally. Early or late, in the 
saloon or on deck, at the bar or in the berths, 
there was no release from their ceaseless clam* 
our. The rifles on the table or in the corners, 
and the pistols in their pockets, were so many 
fresh arguments to strengthen the bravado of 
their words. No contrary opinion need at- 
tempt to stem the torrent of their turbulent 
bluster. Even so is it in Kansas. The loudest 
men whose authority is gained by the defiance 
they bid, revolver in hand, to all opposition, 
are the supporters of the political views of the 
South. The majority of these are natives of 
Missouri, but many whom I met had come from 
States as distant as Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, — ^to appearance the off-scourings of the 
population ; young men of spirit and fire, whose 
love of a fight had tempted them to engage in 
the strife. 

Next, there were doubtless among my fellow- 
passengers silent Free-soilers — so silent as to 
their views that it would be impossible to 
identify them, were it not that a Northern man 
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can scareely conceal his more unimpassioned 
manners, his more careful attention to his dress, 
and his colder and more formal demeanour in 
general. So, also, is it in Kansas. There are 
abundant proofs of the existence of quiet and 
industrious settlers from the North, silently 
trying to live out the jstorm, and thus prevent 
the triumph of a mighty wrong. A consider- 
able portion of these reach Kansas, by a some^ 
what tedious overland route, through the 
Northern State of Iowa, to avoid the risk of 
travelling through a Slave State. This accounts 
for the fact that, were I to set all cool tempera- 
ments and men silent on slavery to the credit 
of the Free-soilers, that party would still have 
been very poorly represented among my fel- 
low passengers. 

Further, there were on board Spaniards be- 
longing to New Mexico, filthy as to their persons, 
disgusting in their manners. These, also, form 
a part of the transient population of Kansas. 
Moreover, there were several nuns going up to 
one of the Eoman Catholic missions, and some 
adherents of the Mormon faith, making their 
way, probably, across tfie plains to Vtsh. Be- 
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sides these were Jews, for t6e most part of 
Oerman origin, of whom a large class cany on 
the trading and storekaeping in the towns of 
Kansas, There were Germans also — called by 
the Americans <* Dutchmen" — who, intent on 
making a livelihood, have settled so thickly in 
Kansas, as they have done in all the Westeni 
lands, that there are more German than English 
names upon the shops and warehouses, and 
they almost bid fair to monopolize the com-* 
merce of the country. Then there were others 
intent on making gain, but not the honest gain 
of the German — ^namely, the professed gam-> 
biers. These were men who played a trick 
with cards, well known on the Western waters, 
which occupies but a single minute. They 
never accepted a stake of less thw $100. They 
began their work late at night, and left the 
boat about daylight, carrying with them many 
bondreds of dollars wbidh they had got from 
the drinking, maddened ruffians, fresh from the 
Spoil of Lawrence. These, unfortunately, are 
too numerously represented also in the Terri* 
U^* Again, there were of our number agents 
f f the Federal ais ^ell as the Territorial Goyem* 
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menti and officers in the United States' army ; 
and, lastly, the African race was represented^ 
not only by the waiters and others employed 
on the boat, but also by a poor slave, who, for 
safety's sake, was handcuffed, and sat ordinarily 
in a comer, where the black barber found for 
him a seat, dropping only his wrists between 
his knees when a stranger approached, to 
hide, apparently, the shameful shackle from his 
gaze. 

But amid all these — ^ProHslavery men, Free- 
soilers, New Mexicans, Mormons, Nuns, Jews, 
Germans, professional gamblers. Federal officers, 
and slaves — ^there was no liberty of speech, un- 
less the license claimed by the Southern braves 
be deemed a species of liberty. In an under- 
tone, and keeping to the German language, Z 
ventured to condemn the existing oujirages^ 
while conversing with two Germans. I found 
them of my own mind, but, they added^ no one 
durst open his mouth. Of the denial of free* 
dom of speech a curious illustration occurred 
as our steamer was approaching the border-line 
of Kansas. The word ^* abolition" bad unguard- 
edly dropped from the lips of the clerk of the 
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bottty not with the customary oath, bat with a 
liugh. '*Shut up," was the instant rejoinder, 
proceeding from a gruff, hoarse voiee, ^* reck'a 
we're in a section now, where you can't say 
that there word, not even in jest, so don't 
crowd on so mighty powerful. You'll have to 
allow to respect the wishes of the sovereign 
people; it's them that's to rule; — d'ye hear, 
Mister?" 

Another fellow-passenger held the same views. 
He was a Judge, and resident in Missouri. I 
forget his name, but it might have been O'Trig- 
ger. Judge O'Trigger was one of the best- 
looking of the Missouri men. He was evident- 
ly well to do, and had the respect of the others, 
fotming often the centre of a circle before 
whom he would deliver his opinions. He was 
a man of fine frame and handsome appearance 
— tall, but also stout; his eye betokened deter- 
mination, and his countenance was not unat- 
tractive, albeit his cheek was unceasingly, 
except at mealtime, distended with the tobacco 
qaid. He was well dressed, wore a '* Know- 
Kothing" hat, and had a black coat on his 
back, which, however, he removed when he sat • 



down to mealsi thu8 making more oonfl^ku<p9' 
his tobacco^stained shirt-front* This wprthj. 
judge was a leader of the talk on board, and I 
believe I owe much of my personal safety to 
the fact of my not refusing to form one of bis 
circle of auditors. But let Sir Oracle speak f(N: 

himself. > 

I 

"Pve got some boys* up hyar, and I ejipect 
I'll bring them down. Reckon property's a 
'nation sight .afer at home than among those 
mean, cantankerous Abolition cusses. That's 
what I'm goin' up for, gentlemen. Got a 
steep lot, I reckon, altogether; but they're no 
account in these hyar diggins now, with them 
Abolition rascals; that's a fact." Next, dich 
coursing on the agitating politics of the day, 
the subject to which he always reverted, ^' TaU 
times these, gentlemen. Those Massachusetts 
men calculated they'd have it all their own 
way, I reckon. Get us only on their -^^^ 
tracks. We'll soon knock the wind out of 



*Bt '^^tt" la ilio SoutiMm States an mea&ft aegioes. 
The appellation, howerer, has no reference to age. "Old 
maa^' is another frequent form of addrese, in fpeakinf to 
nei^ilaTeSi 
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them, that's sartin. What on airth have they 
to do hyar, I should like to know ? Let Massa- 
chusetts govern itself, I say ; and m?c'11 govern 
ourselves. That's so. Let Massachusetts gov- 
ern itself, and we^ll govern ourselves, I say. 
That's right and fair ; and they've no right to 
interfere." All joined heartily in admiring the 
legal wisdom of Judge O'Trigger, interpreting 
his conclusion as it was meant, — namely, that 
Missouri should govern Kansas. Then, in 
order to prevent the intrusion of Massachusetts 
men, he had his remedy at hand. "We're not 
agoin' to let them pass in, no how. There's 
too many in it, by a long sight, a'ready. We're 
most agen the border now, I reckon. Catch 

e'-er a one of them passing ; by , if I won't 

scalp him. There's one thing we'll do. We'll 
pass the word round the boat at the last land- 
ing, so as they can jest kinder have their choice 
which way they like. They must just be good 
on the hemp or land. That's how we'll crowd 
it on 'em, or they'll have to allow to take the 
change out of this hyar revolver of mine. That's 
so ; they must just be right on the hemp or 
put ashore. We've stood them a mighty steep 
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time, but they ain't agoin' to carry on that 
powerful any longer. That's a fact." The 
judicial functionary repeated many times his 
plan, whereby to separate the wheat from the 
chaff among the passengers ; but, fortunately, 
when we reached the boundary line the excite- 
ment was too great to admit of its execution* 
Most probably the whole of it was mere bra- 
vado. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Two great Divisions.— Pro-slavery Mea and Free-soilers.— 
Subdivisions.— Slaves.— Small Number of Slave-owners in 
Kansas.- Their "Works.-" Border-ruffians."— King of the 
Fire-eaters.— Their Numbers*— Volunteer Companies.— An 
American " Groggery." — A Border-ruffian's Boast. — A fair 
" Border-ruffian."- The Free-state Party.- General Lane. — 
Governor Bobinson. — ^His Services. — Enormities of Naples 
and Austria reproduced in America. — Relative Numbers in 
Kansas of Southerns and Northerns. — Migration. — Per- 
manent Settlers.— Floating Population. — Western Cities. — 
Contrast between Free and Slave Towns. 

The two great divisions in the population of 
Kansas are, of course, the pro-slavery men and 
the free-soilers. These are the tw^o rival armies 
which, having poured during the past two years 
into the territory, form the bulk of its inhab- 
itants, and now stand side by side contending 
for the mastery of power in the future State. 
These parties are susceptible also of a sub-divis- 
ion, according as their purposes in entering the 
territory are peaceable or warlike. A most not- 
able distinction is that which separates the man 
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who, whatever be the policy he has espoused, 
seeks to carry the day by his right of suffrage as 
a permanent honest settler, and the lover of dis- 
turbance who comes to assert victory at the 
expense of falsehood, treachery, robbery, and 
bloodshed. Judge O'Trigger, who had "got 
some boys up to Kansas," and who spared exe- 
cuting his threat against those who would not 
wear the pro-slavery badge, — namely, a bunch 
of hemp, symbolic of a rope, stuck into the 
buttonhole — is, thus far, greatly more to be 
respected than the Northern man who, in the 
pursuit of his cause, should turn his Yankee 
acuteness to dishonest account. 

There are, therefore, bona fide settlers among 
the pro-slavery men. Judging by the number of 
slaves, which, according to the census of 1855, 
was 192, and has not, probably, increased since 
that time, those who have brought their " live 
stock" with them, in order to cultivate the 
soil, are not many. A single Southern planter 
will often own four or five times the whole 
number of slaves existing in Kansas. But in 
the Western States the ownership is generally 
limited. Supposing, therefore, the average of 
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hands " owned by one master in Kansas to be 
as small as four, which my own observation 
would lead me to think a sufficiently low esti- 
mate, we still have fewer than fifty as the total 
number of slave-owning settlers in Kansas. It 
is singular that for the sake of fifty men, to pro- 
tect them in their " right " to hold property in 
slaves, so many other rights have been trampled 
under foot, and thousands of honest men inter- 
dicted in the peaceful possession of their lands 
and the legal exercise of their political suffrages. 
There are, as may be supposed, many besides, 
who, although not owning slaves, are yet right- 
ful pro-slavery settlers. Still, if we are to 
estimate their number by the evidences of 
their industry, and ask what cities have they 
built, what buildings have they erected, what 
lands have they brought under culture, what 
commerce have they introduced, where are 
their farm-houses in the country, and their 
stores, and. warehouses, and schools, and 
churches in the towns, we should come to 
the conclusion that if they are as numerous as 
they profess to be, their powers are so absorbed 
by their much talking that they are unable to 
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exhibit any proportioijiate fruit of the labour 
of their hands. 

Of the pro-slavery men who are not perma- 
nent settlers, little need be said. These are the 
'^ bocder-rufGans," who have figured so much and 
so ill in the short history of Kansas. -Their 
acts sufficiently indicate their character. Bold, 
reckless men, intent upon one object, and that 
the extermination of every Free-soiler from the 
territory, utterly unscrupulous as to the means 
by which their object shall be attained, they 
are to be seen and heard on every side — now 
standing in knots at the street corners, or in 
the bar-rooms, concocting their schemes of 
strife ; now as marauding " posses," armed to 
the teeth, galloping across the country, ready 
to waylay and hang on the nearest tree any 
one they may meet who will not join their 
faction ; again, in large numbers assembling in 
some "grocery," surrounded by whisky and 
rum barrels, or in the open air, addressed by 
some one of their leading men, some king of 
the " Fire-eaters," who makes them swear to 
follow him till the last drop of Abolition blood 
is shed ; or, led on in troops by such masters 
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in infamy as Donaldson, Marshal of the United 
States, or Jones, the Sheriff of Douglas County, 
or David E. Atchison, who left his seat at 
Washington as President of the United States' 
Senate to engage in this unjust war, and under 
their generalship planting their cannon before 
the Free-state buildings in Lawrence, and 
reducing them to ashes, notwithstanding the 
unresisting surrender of the inhabitants. 

It is of necessity impossible to estimate the 
number of this border-ruflBian population, as the 
number itself varies with the political occasions 
which call them out. In a single day of elec- 
tion, their number has been increased some- 
times by the advent of at least 3,000, who have 
crossed the border in order to control the 
elections. Many hundreds are at all times 
organized into volunteer companies, bearing 
such titles as " Kickapoo Rangers," " Platte 
County Rifles," "Shot-gun Militia." In a 
circular issued by one of the Missouri societies 
a few weeks before my visit, the system is open- 
ly confessed, while they appeal for help to 
sustain more vigorously this organized border- 
ruffianism : — 
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" The western counties of Missouri have, for 
the last two years, been heavily taxed, both in 
money and time, in fighting the battles of the 
South. Lafayette county alone has expended 
more than $100,000 in money, and as much 
and more in time. Up to this time the border 
counties of Missouri have upheld and main- 
tained the rights and interests of the South 
in this struggle, unassisted, and not unsuccess- 
fully." 

Not quite unassisted, either ; for when I was 
in South Carolina, not long before, immense 
meetings were being held and large sums sub- 
scribed, in order, although far more than 1,000 
miles removed, to express active sympathy with 
those who were fighting the pro-slavery battles 
in Kansas. 

As these border-ruffians form a fluctuating 
population, so their mode of life and place of 
habitation are not those of permanent settlers. 
They collect mostly about the large hotels and 
groceries (which is the American emendation 
of the word "groggery") and bar-rooms and 
gambling-houses, where they remain " loafing 
about,*' as an American would term it, during 
the day, and at night throw themselves on the 
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floor, if beds be scarce, their revolvers at their 
side, and thus, a dozen in a row, prepare them- 
selves fox next day's action. 

The name border-ruflSan is one they glory in. 
" I am a border-ruffian, I am ; none of your 
city-raised Down-easters. I can draw my 
bead at forty rod, and bound to shoot centre, 
anyhow. If the crowd wish, I don't care if we 
have a hand-fight before this here bar. I'm 
dreadful easy to whip ; yes, sir-ee, dreadful 
easy. So jest jump me up, stranger, and we'll 
smash in all-createdly;" This, stripped of its 
many oaths, is a specimen of the ordinary way 
in which a border-man introduces himself. I 
have seen instances in which the name of 
" border-ruffian" has been given to a steamboat, 
or to a favourite horse or dog, or as a sign for a 
grocery. A peculiar style of hat enjoys the 
same very popular appellation. % And the story 
is told — ^I know not with what truth — of one 
of the Missouri fair at a Kansas ball declining 
the hand of a Free-soiler on the ground that 
" she was a border-ruffian, and could not be 
seen dancing with an Abolitionist." There is 

romance, therefore, even in ruffianism. 
6* 
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Quitting, however, the chivalry of the Sonth, 
the Free-state party claim notice. There are 
among these, as in the Southern party, th^ 
noisy as well ad the quiet — ^those that take 
pleasure in political strife as well as those 
whose object is honest, peaceful settling. On 
the side of freedom there has been a needless 
amount of speech-making, and committee- 
forming, and resolution-passing, and pen-and- 
ink indignation, as well as more active efforts 
in the way of fortifjring and trenching their 
stronghold, Lawrence, and organizing into vol- 
unteer armed corps. There has also been scrip 
issued and credit taken on the strength of the 
hoped-for Free-state of Kansas. But, injudicious 
as many of the acts of the Free-soil party may 
have been, they are at least free from the graver 
charge of unrestrained violence and lawlessness, 
of which the 'Southern party have given so 
many grievous exhibitions. 

In General Lane the adherents of the Free- 
statjB cause have as a leader a man of spirit and 
determination, not numbering more than thirty- 
four years, but who, ten years ago, won laurels 
in the war with Mexico, and has since distin- 
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guished himself in apolitical career as Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of his native State, Indiana, and 
latterly as a member of Congress. The fiery 
energy of Lane is counterbalanced by the cooler 
temperament of the other most noted leader of 
the Free-state forces, us well as Governor 
under the Free-state constitution, General Rob- 
inson. Robinson is by some years Lane's senior, 
but is probably not more than forty years old, 
although his careworn looks might betoken a 
greater age. By profession he is a physician. 
He, too, has seen rough service in the field, can 
tell of hair-breadth escapes, and has had some 
experience jn politics in the Legislature of 
California. He was returned to the Californian 
Legislature, from the district of Sacramento, 
whilst yet a prisoner on account of the part he 
took in the disturbances which occurred there 
in 1850, and in which he espoused the cause of 
the squatters. He was at the same time 
wounded, to all appearance mortally. He 
recovered, however, from his wounds, was 
acquitted from the charges of murder and con- 
spiracy, under which he was arraigned, and 
took his seat in the State Legislature. During 
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the same year he was wrecked on his passage 
to New York by way of Panama.* Governor 
Robinson's chief value as a leader consists 
in those qualitiesof caution, foresight and judg- 
ment, which, added to determined energy, 
make a man wise to deliberate and bold to 
act. These rare qualities he has combined in 
a remarkable manner. As a man of cool, de- 
liberate action and never-failing resoluteness 



* A few days after the above references to Dr. Robinson -s 
eventfal experiences in California were written, our public 
journals contained an account extracted from ElJVicaraguense, 
of the execution of Lieutenant JenniDgs Estelle in the citj of 
Granada, for the murder of his fellow-offlcer, Lieutenant 
Charles Gordon. As the name of Charles Robinson occurs in 
the declarations committed to writing by Estelle shortly before 
his execution, it may be interesting to extract a few lines of 
the confession, as little doubt can exist that the " Charles Rob- 
inson" referred to is the later Governor Robinson of Kansas. 
The following are Estelle's words : — 

*< I was born in Marshall, Tennessee, in the year 1833, and 
was raised from my infancy in Hinds County, Mississippi. I 
started to California in 1852. On the road I had a difficulty 
with a man of the name of Howard, and shot him. I after- 
wards shot a man of the name of Hays, but the wound did not 
happen to prove fatal. In the same year I had a difficulty 
with Charles Robinson, and stabbed him in three places. My 
last two difficulties, while in California, occurred at the State 
Prison, where I had been employed for the last two years. 
After getting in the last scrape, I came to Nicaragua, and shot 
Thomas Edwards. Infterwards shot Charles Gordon." 
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of character, Governor Robinson has been in- 
valuable to his cause, and has won the admi- 
ration of the opposite party. To such an extent 
has the value of his services unfortunately been 
recognized, that the party in power thought it 
expedient to place their hands upon him and 
detain him all the summer months of 1856 as 
a prisoner, although untried and uncondemned. 
The enormities of Naples and Austria are 
reproduced in the United States of America. 

In point of number the Free-state cause is 
more largely represented in Kansas, I have 
good ground for concluding, that the cause of 
the South. In the election with a view to a 
State constitution which took place on October 
9, 1855, 2,710 Free-state men voted. In the 
election of the Free-state candidate, Ex-Qov- 
ernor Reeder, as a delegate to Congress, 2,849 
votes were cast. Allowing for an increase of 
population during the succeeding year, and 
making the necessary addition for the wives 
and families of the voters, I have no doubt that 
these figures will give a tolerably near approxi- 
mation to the Free-soil population of Kansas. 

That a Northern should flow in more readily 
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and more numerously than a Southern popula- 
tion is what might naturally be anticipated. 
To the Northern man it is a small matter to 
migrate towards the West in search of broader 
lands and richer harvests. To the Southern 
planter it involves the removal of his stock of 
slaves and the introduction of a system most 
ill-adapted to the necessities of first settlement* 
As a practical result, we have but to cast our 
eye over the Western States and territories be- 
longing to the North of the Union, and we see 
a constant stream of immigration, so that fifty 
waggons will sometimes be ferried across the 
Mississippi in a single day, convepng in motley 
grouping the earthly all of Eastern families 
who have traversed probably a thousand or fif- 
teen hundred miles to seek a new home in the 
West. It is estimated, indeed, that in the 
Northern States there is an annual westward 
flow of between 200,000 and 300,000 souls. In 
the South, on the other hand, the Western 
migration advances with the slow steps which 
attend the removal of a cumbersome machinery. 
While, however, the Northern man has the 
advantage in the facility of transit, and in that 
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instinct which impels the true Northerner, if he 
do not succeed in one place, to seek better for- 
tune in another, the inhabitant of the South, 
and especifilly of the State of Missouri, has a com- 
pensation in the nearness of Kansas to his own 
home, and the consequent ease with which he 
can remove thither. We should anticipate, as 
a result, that the Free States of the North 
should give Kansas the larger number of its 
permanent settlers, who have not journeyed 
500, or 1,000, or 1,500 miles, simply to retrace 
their steps ; and that the Southern Slave States 
would furnish the majority, if not the whole, 
of its merely fluctuating and non-resident popu- 
lation. And so it is. Of its peaceable, indus- 
trious, order-loving population, nearly all are 
true to the cause of liberty. This was not 
only my own conclusion after coming in contact 
with the settlers very generally, but was con- 
firmed to me by the observation of one whose 
opinion is entitled to the highest respect, and 
whose official position must have enabled him 
to fotm a very sound judgaient upon the sub- 
ject. This gentleman stated to me without 
any hesitation, that " were the will of the ma- 
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jority of the Kansas settlers to determine, as 
the Organic Act prescribes, the territory's ad- 
mission as a Free or Slave State, the question 
would, beyond a doubt, be decided in favour of 
freedom." My informant added the mournful 
remark, that he saw no near prospect of such a 
result, however much it was the will of the 
majority of those who had a right to will in 
the matter. 

What the Free-state men have done in Kan- 
sas may be seen by a glance at their well-or- 
dered " claims," or at Lawrence, Topeka, Paw- 
nee, Osawatomie, Tecumseh, Council City, and 
the other places to which they have given an 
existence and a name. Lawrence is dignified 
with the name of city, and with its earth- works 
and circular forts intended to ward off a Pro- 
slavery attack, and it.s broad " Massachu- 
setts street" occupied by stores and offices 
of greater and less architectural pretence, it 
is, for a Far- Western town, no inconsiderable 
place. The new Free-state Hotel, which was 
battered down with the aid of United States' 
cannon, was a substantial building of three 
stories, by far the finest as well as largest 
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house in the whole territory. For the rest, 
Western cities must not be judged by European 
rules. They are always more remarkable on 
paper than in reality ; and, whatever they can 
show in existence, they have much more in 
prospect. Still, the Free-State settlers in 
Kansas have, by the introduction of capital, 
given a more than usual impulse to settlement 
in that territory, and the steam saw-mill, 
the school-house, and the church attest the 
enterprise and the intelligence with which 
they have commenced their labours. Con- 
trasting the towns built by the Free-state 
population with Leavenworth or other places 
where the majority are from the South, one 
remarks in the former a greater number of 
mechanics, shopkeepers, useful artisans, farm- 
ers, and rough labourers ; and in the latter an 
excess of lawyers, doctors, land-speculators, 
rum-sellers, and bar-keepers. 

Leavenworth City, and the manner -of life in 
Kansas, both in town and country, I must 
reserve for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Sabject of the following Chapters. — ^Leaven worth Citj. — Fat 
Western Life.— Its accidental Features. — ^Fort Leayenworth. 
— Appearance of the Git^. — Bnildings. — Flan of the City. — 
Remains of the primeval ForesL — Situation of the Houses. 
— ^Laying out a City.— Most desirable Locations. — Increased 
Value of Property.— Rapid Rise of a City.— Substantial 
Buildings. — Wooden Shanties. 

In the following chapters I propose concluding 
my description of life in Kansas by drawing in 
outline a portraiture of Leavenworth City, as 
the most populous and important place the 
Southern men have had any hand in building ; 
and by glancing, in illustration of life in the 
country, at the system pursued of entering, 
claiming, clearing, log-hut erecting, and gener- 
ally improving the land. 

While, however, Leavenworth is the best 
ejtample of what a Southern population has 
done in Kansas, I must in justice premise that 
any rudeness which may be discovered in it 
must not be wholly attributed to Southern 
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barbarity, but belongs rather to the essence of 
Far Western life. I only describe Leaven- 
worth and the external appearance of Kansas 
Territory generally, with a view to enable 
those who are interested in the great struggle 
now taking place on that soil, to bring before 
their minds more vividly and truly the scenes 
and localities in the midst of which these im- 
portant political events are occurring. I have 
withheld in these pages a description of much 
that is rough and uncivilized, lest a false argu- 
ment should thence be constructed. There 
are many discomforts and many dangers on the 
border land which it were very unfair to asso- 
ciate with the perils arising from the revolvers 
of the " Begulators." In ascending the Mis- 
souri, for example, the steamboat was twice 
during the passage discovered to be on fire at 
a tender point near the furnaces ; five or six 
times, also, it ran upon sandbanks, and had to 
be lifted off by a curious machinery of spars 
and derricks, by means of which the vessel is 
raised and made to walk over the bank, like 
some long-legged leviathan. Yet, in narrating 
the events which occurred on board, I felt 
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bound to omit all notice of sach accidental 
circumstances, lest they should unfairly be put 
to the charge of the border-ruffian company 
which it was my particular object to describe. 
They have enough that is bad to bear on their 
own account, without being made responsible 
for those other irregularities which universally, 
and as if by nature, characterize the rude life of 
the border. 

" The finest city on the Missouri, heaps of 
stone buildings — quite a place," was the de- 
scription given me of Leavenworth, shortly 
before reaching it, by my friendly adviser, the 
Indian trader of Easton. Too flattering an 
expectation only led to disappointment when I 
was put-ashore among the rough log tenements 
which constitute the most prominent features 
of this embryo city. Three or four miles above, 
stands Fort Leavenworth, the chief garrison in 
the Territory, and the entrepSt for the supply 
of the forts beyond, as well as the place of 
departure for the Government trains. It stands 
upon a boldly-projecting blufl", far elevated 
above the Missouri, which rolls turbulentlypast 
its base, and, commanding a vddely extending 
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view of the broad prairie ground towards the 
west, its white walls aad well-known flagstaff 
form a most welcome signal of approaching 
home to the traveller returning from the 
plains. 

A spot where the banks of the Missouri ar^ 
less elevated and abrupt has been wisely chosen 
for the site of the city of Leavenworth. Land- 
ing from the river, there is first a broad levee of 
about half a mile, with a frontage of stores and 
warehouses full of bustle and activity. The 
levee is the natural river bank, in the wet season 
muddy, in the dry season parched and dusty, 
against the steep acclivity of which the steam- 
boat is thrust to discharge itself of its freight 
and passengers. The quay is broad, being 
designed to receive all the business of the place 
and of the country behind, which receives its 
supplies through Leavenworth. At the time 
of my visit, goods of every kind lay in piles 
upon the quay, while the road was further 
blocked up with long waggons, each with six 
or more yoke of oxen, preparing to cross the 
plains. The stores fronting the levee presented 
an irregular line of erections, for the most part 
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built of wood ; some of one story, some of two, 
but in all cases covered almost from top to bot* 
tom with signboards, inscribed in characters 
more remarkable for size than beauty. Passing 
back from the front street, other streets paral-* 
lei and rectangular are reached, very regular as 
to their latitude and longitude, but very irregu- 
lar in their grading. The city spreads over, in 
fact, an irregular space of about a square mile, 
the surface of the ground being exceedingly 
uneven, and occupied with buildings before it 
has received the needed levelling. 

As in most Far Western towns, the houses 
are scattered over the place in detached erec^ 
tionsat considerable intervals, with out-houses, 
commonly at a distance behind each. Could 
the plan of the city be carried in mental vision, 
the houses would be found to be very regularly 
built upon broad avenues, which, upon paper, 
make Leavenworth an imposing city. But as 
the trees of the primeval forest are not wholly 
removed, and their stumps continue to inter- 
rupt the intended thoroughfares, it i^ impossible 
at times to keep to the authorized avenue or^ 
street. The old pathway through the wood is 
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Btill most naturally followed, and, with nothing 
to prevent the most direct route being taken, 
the pedestrian finds himself following a track 
which conducts him now along the line of a 
future avenue, now diagonally intersecting it, 
again branching off through a projected ** im 
provement," and then crossing what is one day 
probably to be a garden, between some log-hut 
and its yet humbler out-house. 

The houses are widely scattered over the 
ground, according to a custom in all Western 
towns, which originates, doubtless, in the high 
price charged for land. As soon as a spot is 
recognized as a site of future greatness, the 
land, which has been sold probably before for 
one or two dollars per acre, rises, it may be, to 
50 or 100 dollars. Land surveyors draw elabo- 
rate plans. Streets are laid off, as rectangular 
and equidistant as geometer could desire. 
Broadway and Washington, Jefferson and Madi- 
son Avenues immediately take up the lati- 
tudes ; First, Second, Third, and Fourth Streets 
are assigned the longitudes. As yet, probably, 
not a tree has fallen before the axe. Town lots, 
however, are sold to persons living at a did- 
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tance. Lawyers help the surveyors, and sur- 
veyors help the lawyers, while both together 
help the speculators. ''Most desirable loca- 
tions" meet speedy purchasers, who judge of 
the value of their purchases from the map. 
The few first settlers enter on their claims. 
" Improvements" begin ; the trees fall ; the 
prices rise ; the speculators, the surveyors, and 
the lawyers have all got well paid, and, in the 
following year, by a process of which we might 
question the straightforwardness, a whole city 
has come into being, and all the representations 
and promises of the map, so false in themselves, 
have become actually realized. The conse- 
quence is that, in the city which, a twelve- 
month before, was occupied only by the 
Indian's wigwam, property has already ac- 
quired a high value, and every one is profiting 
by a rising market. If the game is played 
too hard by the speculators, a reaction will 
sometimes ensue, and the settler suffers a 
loss. But ordinarily he is no exception to 
the general gain ; for, although all the profits 
realized are at his expense, the value of land 
thus entered upon and constituted into a little 
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centre of commerce is sufficiently great to 
leave him in possession of a profitable invest- 
ment. Singular as it may appear to us, this is 
the history of nearly all the towns and villages 
which, by the hundred, rise up yearly through 
the west of America ; and the high price which 
is put by anticipation upon the land is a sufficient 
reason why, in Leavenworth, as elsewhere, the 
settlers have preferred to get cheaper sites by 
spreading to a distance from the centre of busi- 
ness. 

Some few of the buildings in Leavenworth 
are substantial stone erections of fair exterior, 
and a hotel on a large scale is projected ; but 
for the most pcClrt the houses are confined to the 
wooden shanty or the plain rough log-hut. 
The latter, however, belongs more to country 
than to city life, and is only to be seen in all 
its rude simplicity upon the ^' claim," where 
the settler is taming the bush into cultivated 
and productive farm land. 
7 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EauBas Interiors.— The Log-hut. — ^Discomforts. — ^Wind and 
Mad. — Strange Medley. — ^Various Modes of Construction. — 
Different Stages of Log-hut boilding.— The Wooden House 
and Shanty.— How it is built— Tent-life.— Liteiior Economy. 
— '< Temperance House." — The Company. — Occupations. — 
Unreasonable Demands for Acoommodation* — AlligatorB 
turned out— Trayel teaches Contentment — ^Disallowed at 
Night, but enforced by Day. — Conyeniences of the Toilet — 
Meals.— Pride of the Host*— 4Upid Sating.— Population of 
LeaTenworth.--rCommerce of the Plains. — ^Yalue of Stock. — 
Caravan Trains. * 

A DEscKiPTioN of the home-life of Kansas 
must commence with the log-hut as the most 
elementary form of dwelling. 

The external form of the log-hut is probably 
familiar to most readers. But it would be dif- 
ficult to convey to those accustomed to the 
homes of England an idea of the dirt» discom*** 
fort, and misery which often reign within. In 
justice I must add that I have^seen remarkable 
exceptions to this — especially in the backwoods 
of Canada and of the North Western States of 
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tbe Union. The Western bordernman, how- 
ever, lores his rude cabin with all its apparent 
discomforts. The wind Which enters in gusts 
through the broad gaping chinks betwixt log 
and log is to him an agreeable ventilation ; 
wanting this, the place would feel close and 
remind him of tbe pitiable habitations of ** city- 
raised Down-Easters." The filth upon the 
floor, the smoke which fills the air, the 4>lend- 
ing of diverse odours arising from the cooking 
of hog-fiesh over the fire and the presence of 
the living hog*fleshiit the room, the interming^ 
ling of pig and poultry, parent and child, within 
the same few yards square, the strange decking 
^f sides and roof with household stores and 
buffalo-skins, rifles, hatchets and powder-horns, 
all these things seem to be elements of charmed 
life to the tme-bom Western man. 

There are stages of progress, too, in log-hut 
building. The most elementary is that in which 
the logs are piled one above another in a single 
square, notched and saddled so as 4x> fit into one 
-another angularly at about a foot short of tbe 
extremity of each log, and thus to form a stout 
framewcnrk, sawn through at the place where 
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the door is intended, and the whole capped -by 
a roofing of timber covered with broad flat 
pieces of wood, called *^ ^akes." If the settler 
desires to have his cabin plastered, he uses mud« 
Within, for furniture, he contents himself with 
a few tree*stumps, nicely trimmed^ for seats, 
and a shelf or two, to do service in place of 
bedsteads. In dry weather the cooking is most 
conveniently managed outside the dwelling. 
This is the first stage of logrhut building. The 
second is marked by the introduction of the 
chimney. This is commonly bu,ilt outside tiie 
house, as an adjunct ; or rather, one might say, 
the house seems to be built against the chimney, 
so speedily has that which is but a novel inven- 
tion come to be regarded, if one may judge from 
its size and prominence^ as the most important 
feature. The third stage — if one may pass 
over the introduction of a second floor, reached 
by a rough ladder of home manufacture —^ is 
that in which further accommodation is sought 
laterally. This is accomplished by building a 
second square hut at, probably, twelve feet dis- 
tance from the first and carrying the roof across 
the inltervening space, so that a single house is 
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finmed, consisting of rooms right and left, and 
an open reoeption-room in the centre, where 
meals can be takto if desired, free to the air at 
its two sid^s, but shielded above by the roof 
eor^ringf This is the highest style of tog-house, 
and one mnoh in fatonr in some parts of the 
Far West. 

For the city life of Leavenworth, however, 
the log-hut is naturally discarded for the more 
polished shanty, or the yet larger wooden house.^ 
Sawn timber costs less i^ mitny parts of Kansas 
than the rough log, the groves and forests being 
far from plentiful, even in the east of the terri* 
tory. A frame is run up and the planks nailed 
together, much as in any other place, under- 
standing always that the rough settler is not 
particular about the right relation of the door 
to the doorway, or the nice fitting together of 
the plank sides, or the general finish and archi- 
tectural correctness of either exterior or interior. 
That, when built, it is next furnished can 
scarcely be said of one of these Western houses. 
The settler commonly arrives at the place of 
his choice, strikes his tent, deposits his house- 
hold furnishings and implements of husbandry 
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and war^ and it then recnains to buUd his hoase 
aroond his famitnre rather thte to intiodaee^ 
his furnitnre into his house. I faaye^seen manjr 
instanees in whieh a fiutnily has been liring 
half wr&in and half 'wtthont the^' honse, iheir 
domestic arrangements being ia a state of 
incompleteness. On the very outskirto, too^ 
of Leavenworth, I have Femarked families 
living, Indian-like, beneath a rode covering 
of branches and mud, or under a sample awning 
stretched across a pole, amid the tUck brush- 
wood which skirts the steep banks of the Mis- 
souri. In the city itself, however, tb^e are 
many houses of two* stories, and comparative 
comfort, such as would be called in tihie vernac- 
ular of the West "mighty fine,** *< elegant,** 
"right smart,'' "all-fired grand and Down-East 
like.'* 

As an illustration of the interior economy 
of one of these better houses, I will attempt 
a brief sketch of that which was my own home 
while in Leavenworth City* " Temperaooe 
House" was a newly erected, low-roofed, 
wooden building, with two rooms in front, 
and others at the rear. The name was an 
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attraction to me, firom the certainty that the 
worst of the J^issourian borderers would most 
decidedly eschew a house where the bar-room 
was destitute of ^* liquor." I had reason to be 
satisfied with it, for the company was the 
quietest and most sober I saw in Leavenworth, 
and permitted me to stay there without the 
customary inquiry << whether I was sound x>n 
the goose." They were evidently for the most 
part Free-state men, although in their constant 
political discussions none ventured to make the 
admission* The house veas approached by a 
narrow gallery, with steps at each end, always 
occupied by a row of men who sat, some on the 
gallery rail, others on chain tilted against the 
house, others with their feet upon the raiKtop. 
Their ei^q^loyment was to chew, to spit, to talk 
politics, and to whittle. From the gallery were 
entered the two front rooms. That on the left 
was the bar-room, with nothing stronger where- 
with to satii^y thirst than a bucket of water 
and a tin dipper, placed upon the counter ; and 
beyond it the dining-room and other i^artments. 
That on the right was my own bedroom. 
There was a certain air of cleanliness and of 
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tke intention of comfort about the place which 
bespoke it the work of a Northegi man. Most 
generously, too, the host granted me exclusive 
right and privilege in relation to the front 
sleeping apartmenti which he ^^ allowed to be* 
lieve was the finest room in the house." This 
ooncession was not made, it is iarue, without 
the exercise of some tact and persuasion. The 
room contained, unfortunately, two large beds» 
Mine host <' calculated the stranger could not 
want more than one, cu moH.^ There were 
several, he said, oecupying the room at the 
time. Beds w^e scarce in Leavenworth. I 
had myself been offered at the two principal 
hotels nothing better than '' a chance on the 
floor." My request for the whole room, with 
its acconunodation for at the least four persons, 
was evidently highly unreasonable, and as unac-* 
countable as it was unreasonable. I explained^ 
however, that I had a singular love for privacy 
at night, albeit he would not find me unsociable 
as a guest by day. I gave him to understand, 
also, that the indulgence of my peculiarity of 
taste was the condition of my staying in his 
house, but that he would not find me indis* 
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posed to meet any just claim he might have 
upon me in consequence. Mine host was con- 
quered. He engaged to do what he could to 
accommodate the occupants of the room else- 
where, with much consideration adding, ^^ If 
any of the alligators come in, jiist make them 
put, Colonel." I promised, and acted upon my 
promise* 

When I returned to my room at night, I had 
opportunity io examine it at leisure. Looked 
at with Eastern eyes, it was open to unfavour'^ 
able ciitidsm. The apartment itself was rude 
and cheerless ; its sides of rOugh, unpainted 
deal were not proof against the entrance of 
draughts, and permitted communication with 
adjoining rooms by either sound or sight ; its 
floor was, of course, uncarpeied ; its two beds 
offered nothing better than shuck mattresses 
and dirty blankets ; washing-stands and looking- 
glasses were out of the question ; three or four 
chairs and a mnall rickety table formed the only 
additional furniture. Nevertiieless, travel in 
the West soon teaches one that, if the essentials 
are present, it is a folly to distress oneself about 

minor aeoessories. I was not long in dyiscover^' 

7* 
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ing that a mattress^ thou^ made of the crack- 
ling leaves of the Indian corn, is welcome 
to weary bones, and that the draughts of air 
which passed through the open chinks were 
more than compensated by the relief they 
afforded from the suffocating heat. Locks and 
bolts had not yet been ii^roduced for use on 
the door. The door opened upon the street, 
and in that street were collected some of the 
basest ruffians that evear disgraced humanity. 
But an adjustment of a chair against the door 
caused an alarm witili every inoursioh, and, 
as vei^ fortunately the most yic^ent did not 
intrude, a discreet assertion of my prerogative 
in relation to both beds was suffident to pre- 
serve the privacy of my room. Not so, how- 
ever, during the day ; but, knowing that to ihe 
Western man a refusal is an incomprehensible 
selfishness, I made, for the sake of peace and 
goodwill, a free surrender throughout the day 
of the room, with its beds, chaiis, table, and 
floor, all of which were as freely used, that 
I might have the better claim for indulgence at 
night. The conveniences of the toilette were 
wanting, but, as in all Far Western places, 
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there wa^ a board behind the house on which 
stood a couple of tin basins filled with the 
muddy water of the Missouri, while a square 
foot of mirror, with brush and comb attached 
by means of a string, hung upon the wall for 
the use of " the crowd." In all this there was 
evident intention to provide for the necessities 
of the guests, and I very heartily thanked the 
worthy host for setting so good an example of 
hotel keeping in Kansas. 

The host particularly prided himself on the 
powers of his cook, and the superiority of his 
table generally. ^'Step in, stranger; the 
crowd's going in to eat," was my summons, 
soon after six o'cloek, to breakfast ; the same 
at half-past twelve for dinner ; and at six in 
the evening for supper. These are the good 
hours kept generally by Western folk. I 
entered the dinijog-room, saw the table covered 
with breakfast fare, including the usual small 
dishes of meat and cakes and apple preserve. 
The ^' crowd" was standing aro^nd the table, 
each man with a hand upon the back of his 
chair. The female - portion of the company 
havipg been seated, a signal was given, and a 
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simultaneous action ensued. The movement 
of the chair with one hand, the- sisizure of 
the nearest small dish with the other, the 
sudden sitting down, and the commencement 
of a vigorous eating, were the work of a 
moment. In live minutes the company had 
left the table for the gallery on the street front, 
the better for damper, Indian-corn bread eaten 
with molasses, sliced bacon cooked, apparently, 
in grease, and tea or coflfee. Some few, more 
fortunate or more quick to seize opportunities, 
had obtained a piece of Johnny-cake, or some 
apple-sauce, or other delicacy from the smaller 
dishes, in addition. At dinner it was tiie same 
— fat bacon, corn-bread, and tea or coffee. At 
supper, the same ; and at each meal in about 
equal quantity. The next day the same, and so 
every day. I concladed, in relation to the 
whole subject of the domestic economy of 
Kansas, that unsophisticated nature is contented 
with little, and that in Kansas, nature is allowed 
to have very much her own way in this par- 
ticular. 

The population of Leavenworth City fluctu- 
ates much with political occosions. It would 
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be safe to estimate it, however, at about 
1,500. I speak of the time of my visit, when 
it had been little more than eighteen months 
in existence as a settlements It owes its pros- 
perity, in great part, to its favourable position on 
the Missouri, whidh brings to it much of the great 
commerce of the plains and the traffic with the 
Indians, in addition to the home trade of the 
territory* The coinmeree of the plains, which, 
during more than thirty years, has been rising 
in importance, has become, since the war with 
New Mexico, and the removal of commercial 
restrictions which has- followed the war, a most 
valuable feature in the Kansas trade. Setting 
aside the very numerous trains in the service of 
the Government, which maintain communication 
between Fort Leavenworth and the outposts 
on the Santa F6 and Oregon routes, the imnual 
value of the regular commerce amounts to 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. This employs 
many hundreds of waggons, and a still larger 
number of men, and tends materially to keep 
up the price of labour in the territory. Each 
waggon, again, requires twelve or more oxen, 
and a great number of mules are also emplov^d 
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on the expeditione. This makes the rearing of 
stock a very profitable emplojrment for the 
farm lands in Kansas and Missouri. The trains 
go almost exclusively during the spring and 
summer monthsi when the praine grass furnishes 
the necessquy food fyv, the WQ(ialB« According 
to the season, they get over from ten to twenty 
miles in the day. A waggon is estimated to 
carry about 5,500 lb* The expense of transport 
varies with the season* It ranges from a little 
over $1 in the best months to as much over 
$2 in the worst months, per hundred'-.weight 
per 100 miles* The distance from licaven- 
worth to Santa Fe is between 800 and 900 
miles. In the winter months^ when the jour- 
ney is accompanied by great hardship and peril, 
the mail is the only communication, which is 
transported once a month by means of mules. 
With Oregon the trade on the plains ha9 almost 
ceased in favour of the route by the Pacific ; but 
the Government has still occasion to use the 
Oregon track as far as Fort Kearney and Fort: 
Laramie, a distance of 600 miles. The great 
traffic, however, is to Fort Eiley, Fort Munn, 
and thus to Santa F6. Independence in IGs* 
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soTiri, Kansas City on the border, and Leaven- 
worth, are all made use of as the entrepots 
of this trade ; and few things can be imagined 
more strangely picturesque than the sight 
which these cities present when, in the spring 
or early summer, their streets are filled with 
scores of long, cumbrous-looking covered wag- 
gons, and hundreds of axen and mules ; while a 
noisy crew of light-hearted adventurers — ^Mis- 
sourian, Spanish, hali^reed, and Indian — dress- 
ed im every variety of romantic costume, are 
busied in fitting out their train for its many 
weeks' journeying over the rolling grassy plains 
of the Western prairies. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Traffic with the Indians. — How it is carried on. — ^Business and 
PleaAire. — Good PerH$entage.—Bafly Appearance of Leaven- 
ip^ort)]. — ^Necessaries of civilized Life. — Steamboats. — Rail- 
roads.— The Electric Telegraph.— Squatter -life.— Land with- 
out a TiU6.r*The <^ Glaiiii."--Divi8ion of new Lands.— A 
** Bee."—" Log-rolling."— Squatter Sovereignty.—" Toma- 
hawk Rights."— "Entering," or <' Pre-empting."^AtNi0ei 
of the Sjrstem.— ** Jumittng."— "Fouodatloiw."— A «* Cau- 
tion."— Right of Suffrage. 

An important item in the commerce of Lea^ 
venworth is that which is brought to it by the 
Red Rovers of the prairie. 

The traffic with the Indians is a feature by 
itself, and one of not inconsiderablelmportance, 
in the trade of Kansas. It rests almost exclu- 
sively, however, in the hands of one or two 
parties, who, having been known by the Indian 
tribes for years, are able to monopolize the 
trade. The chief mode of carrjring it on is 
the following : 

Every quarter of a year the Indian tribes to 
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which allowances are due receive their pay- 
ment from the Government agent. On the day 
of payment a grand feast is prepared by the 
merchant, and notice is sent to the various 
Indian tribes of the hospitalities to which they 
are invited. The entertainment is often very 
costly; the more costly the more profitable. 
On quarter's day the Indians come down, after 
long journeying, men, women, and children, 
often to the number of three or four hundred, to 
receive thair pay und to make their purchases of 
vi^bite men's manufacture. With their pockets 
fttlU they sit down to the feast ; eat, drink, and are 
merry ; at the same time are forgetful ordinarily 
of the rules of prudence. The result is a lai^e 
sale, and the next day the tribes are seen 
returning, the men with their hatchets and 
knives and accoutrements of all sorts ; and the 
squaws with their shawls and blankets, and 
beads and trinkets, often to the value of thou 
sands of dollars. One Indian trader sella 
annually about $10,000. At a recent sale 
the amount expended by the Indians reached 
$3,000. The account might be analyzed aa 
follows ! 
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• 


Dollars. 


Cost price of articles 


. 1,000 


Expenditure on feast • 


500 


Balance of profit cleared 


. 1,500 



3,000 

Many of the articles yield 200 per cent, 
profit; but 150 per cent, is probably a fair 
average. In the trafiSc with the Indians gener- 
ally there are more tact and shrewdness mani- 
fested by the traders than fair dealing. In fact, 
honour, honesty, morality, all that is good, is 
lamentably rare in the Western border-land. 
The frontiersman has a manliness and generointy 
of his own which all must admire, but these 
qualities spring from the peculiarities of his 
position on the outskirts of civilization. There 
is little, it is to be feared, of higher motive. 
For the rest, the Western borderer is almost as 
untutored as a savage. He thinks little about 
his maker, God; as a consequence it comes, also, 
that he thinjLs and cares little about his fellow- 
man. 

With a commerce thus extended, the quays 
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of Leavenworth present a busy appearance, 
and had not peaceful indostry been diverted by 
the turbulence of evil passions into other cban« 
nels, the newlynsettled Territory would have 
been blessed already with a large measure of 
prosperity. As it is, large steamers daily pasg 
up and down> and find active employment in 
the transport of goods and passengers. The 
imports of manufactured goods are very large ^ 
and, while some of what we should deem the 
necessaries of civilized life are but beginning 
to be introduced, I have observed, as a con- 
trast, one or two piano-fortes being landed, to 
supply the wants, no doubt, of some refined 
denizen of the Eastern States. 

The size and number of the steamboats on 
the Missouri would occasion surprise to one 
unaccustomed to the rapid progress the Western 
world exhibits in all that furthers the building 
up of cities and the extension of commerce. I 
counted upon its waters from ten to fifteen 
large steamboats, each capable of accommo- 
dating, on the average, a hundred passengers 
at the least, and in effect carrying many more, 
in addition to their cargo, besides a much larger 
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number of steamers of less capacity; all of 
which were regulariy employed upon the trade 
of the Missouri; This large traffic is in great 
part sustained by Kansas. Yet eighteen months 
before, there was not so much as a village of 
white settlers within the whole extent of the 
Territory. Railroads are already proj ected , bu t 
how far their formation is to be looked for as a 
speedy occurrence is doubtful, because the bills 
which empowered their construction, and which 
passed the first Legislature, were evidently a 
part of a false system of legislation, which 
grants the constitution of companies in order 
to gain the constituents as adherents and sup- 
porters of the granting power. The electric 
telegraph, however, is a mark of progress which, 
if not already, soon will be among the things 
accomplished. I remember observing the wires 
for several hundred miles up the Missouri, as 
fi&r as Independence and Liberty, which are 
*lose to the Kansas border-line. In a very 
brief space of time they would, doubtless, be 
carried into the Territory. 

It is rather remarkable that, so far as Leaven- 
worth city is concerned, the ** improvements, 
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as ail erections are called in America^ are inade 
u«^D land the tenure of which is not yet aa- 
certabed to the holders. The truth is that 
Leavenworth is built npon land still of right 
belonging to the Delaware Indians, and for 
which the price to be paid as purchase-money 
is not yet deternodned. It might occasion 
wonder that men should be induced, without a 
title to the soil, to expend the sums which have 
been laid out on some of the more solid and 
permanent buildings in the city. Sales are al- 
ready effected, and land stands at a high price in 
the market for which the title does not yet existi 
except the title of long occupation,, which 
assigns it to the Delawares. All these mys- 
teries, however, become unravelled as the eye 
is opened to the methods of dealing adopted by 
our astute American cousins towards the Indian 
race. The day soon comes when the lots, on 
which the city stands, are put up to auction 
for the benefit of the old possessors of the soil. 
BiAiing takes place. The price is perfectly 
understood beforehand. Occupant A bids his 
-pnee for his own lot, B fpr bis ; A does not in- 
terfere with B, and B does not interfere with A* 
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Western hobor forbids orer-biddii^, although 
the market value of the land may be ten timeb 
that offered. The auction terminates ; the ac- 
counts are settled; the Indian must take his 
money, with the usual deductions, and go 
further West ; and the President <tf the United 
States grants a title-deed in his own name to 
the prefimptor of the soil. Many in Leaven- 
worth are only speculators, who hare entered 
lots in the city in order to realize with the ad- 
vancing value of land. 

Passing from town to country, the squatter 
life of Kansas claims notice by peculiarities of 
its own, as well as iho«e which it has in com- 
mon with other Western territories. The log- 
hut, which I have already described, will furnish 
the reader with one important element in the 
life of the conntry. The log-hut stands in the 
midst of the ** claim," g^ierally of 160 acres, 
called a quarter-Section ; and there, on his own 
freehold, the settler copes with the first diffi- 
culties, and commonly also reaps the afteor^Aruit 
which belongs to the pioneer in the wilderness. 
In Kansas, hov^ever, as indeed in a less degree 
in other newlynsettled Western lands, tUs pro- 
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tedme is not marked by so much defiaiteness 
and regiilarity as might at the first be supposed. 
Evien gnmtiDg that all is preTiomsly larraDged 
with the ladiansy the title cannot be given 
until the Goyemment-sntrey is made, which, 
by an excellent system, divides all new lands 
in the United States into counties, townships, 
sisctions, and quarter-sections, of equal size and 
perfect regularity of latitude and longitude. 
But long before the survey is coinpleted, the 
squatter is upon the ground. Be has already 
paced out his 160 acres, or his 820 acres, or 
whatever larger or smaller quantity of land be 
wisbes to possess. He has begun to clear. The 
first trees be fells are already shaped into logs 
for his hut ; with smaller wood he is beginning 
his fendng. Be has summoned a '< bee," and a 
** log-rolling" has taken place; that is, he has 
asked neighbouring settlers to lend him their aid 
by rolling the logs to the site of his future 
home-^a service which they Bate at Hbi^rty to ask 
of him in return when occasion requires. Last* 
ly^ the aitow is marked over his doorway, and 
his name probably added besides, to w«rn all 
after-comers to respect prior rights. 
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It is this system wMch e<»istitates ''squats 
ting." The land is free. The settlar may 
choose his home wherey^ he may please, 
provided no one else is before him in the field. 
'^ Squatter sovereignty," and what are called 
'* tomahawk rights," are introduced, and be- 
come the ineipi^it law of the future territory. 
None durst interfere, if he might, with a '^claim" 
thus made. The notice given to the (jk>vem- 
ment authorities secures the pre-emption. The 
act itself is called that of ^' entering," or <^ pre- 
empting." When, probably a couple of years 
later, the survey is completed, and luid-offices 
are opened in the territory, the squatter, if he 
chooses to retain the land, of which he has had 
the free use, offers at the land sale the upset 
price of $1^ per acre, over which no one bids 
against him, and the land becomes his by legal 
rig^t and tide. During the first stag^ mutual 
protection is given to the squatters by thdr 
forming into ^^ Squatters' Associations;" and 
the *^ squirftterwright" to a lot of ground is bought 
and sold on ihe stcength of the law which ema- 
nates fhmi these associations, and which asserts 
its power by rffle and tomahawks 
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ftich i« sqnattiog theoteticatly, and m prac* 
tited in its purest forms,— *a rough method, but 
one well adapted for the country to which it is 
applied. But there are many abuses to which 
this system has become, in Kansas, at least, 
subject in practice. Such an abuse is the 
practice technically called '^jumping a claim," 
-H)ne which has been only too frequent in the 
unsettled condition of the territory. To jump 
a claim is 'to take it, notwithstanding that it is 
pre-occupied by one who has already given 
notice of his claim to a pre-emptive title. The 
temptation to jump lies in the advantage of 
entering into another man's labours, and be- 
coming the happy possessor of improvements 
without the necessity of toiling for them. 
The price of jumping is ordinarily a fight. 
There is no other way of settling such matters. 
Neighbours, however, will generally help, being 
guided by their political sentiments as to the 
side they shall espouse. The weaker then 
goes to the wall, — a result which many Freer 
state settlers hare had occasion to deplore in 
tiie numerous instances in which the act of 
jumping has been sustained by numbers and 

8 
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combined strength beyond their power to resist. 
The fighting which follows has sometimes led 
to very serious consequences. More than one 
of the chief movements in the political history 
of Kansas have had their origin in difBculties 
arising from this prolific source. Even the 
House of Assembly has not been free from 
angry debates between members of the Legis- 
lature resulting from disputed claims. And 
one instance, at least, is known in the Upper 
House in which violent blows between the 
eyes, and other expressions of injured honour, 
were interchanged by two members of Coun- 
cil, in order to settle a difficulty originating in 
the precarious rights of Squatterdom. 

There are other abuses to which the system 
is subject, which it is unnecessary to explain in 
detail; but it may not be uninteresting to 
advert to one development of Kansas squatting, 
which, to the eye of the traveller, isippears 
angularly ridiculoius. . Often, in riding over the 
prairie, the traveller meets with a small clear- 
ance, sufficient, at least, to show that some one 
has been there. Then, probably, a few stakes 
are seen ; the settler has evidently intended to 
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stake off his groand. Next appears the "foun- 
dation" — four logs, perhaps, placed in a quad- 
rangle, the earnest, apparently, of the log-hut 
that is to follow. And, on a bit of stick, lastly, 
or on a piece of paper nailed to a tree, appear 
the words, in a scarcely legible scrawl, " This 
is Jim Barton's claim ; and he'll shoot the 
first fellow as comes within a mile of it." Such 
an announcement is technically called a " cau- 
tion." As you read, you instinctively draw 
back ; and, if on the look-out for a claim your- 
self, you seek fortune further on. But Jim 
Barton's " foundation" will probably never be 
occupied. If you are pleased with the site, 
you may avail yourself of Mr. Barton's begin- 
ning, and little fear his caution. Most probably 
that gentleman lives in a neighbouring State, 
but desires the elective franchise in Kansas. 
Anxious to give some colour to his claim as 
a voter, he has set his mark on a piece of land, 
and henceforth claims the privileges of an 
owner of the soil* But this is against all squat- 
.ting law and precedent, which requires that 
every squatter personally reside upon his claim. 
The men of Missouri, however, framed squatter 
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laws for themselves in relatian to Kansas; 
among them, that *^ protection should be afibrd-* 
ed to no Abolitionist settlers ;" and, with the 
dangerous power conferred by recent legislation 
on "squatter sovereignty," they have found 
themselves free to exercise with impunity their 
own sovereign will. Many affirmed their right 
to a vote in the territory, although they only 
threw down an axe upon the ground ; others, 
if they only intended at some time to make 
a claim ; others, again, if they were only on the 
ground on the day of election. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Geography of Kansas. — Junction of the Kansas and Mis* 
Bonri Rt7er8.~Kansas City. — The Santa F^ Road.— Settle- 
ments np the Kansas River. — Lawrence. — Lecompton. — 
Topeka. — ^Kaw Half-breeds. — ^Fort Riley. — Mounds. — Cali- 
fornia Road. — The Oregon Trail. — ^Crossing the Plains. — 
Character of the Country. — The Great American Desert. — 
The Rocky Mountains. — Banks of the Missouri. — Leaven- 
worth City and Fort. — Western Routes. — ^The Upper Mis- 
souri. — Osawatomie. — Climate and Soil of Kansas. — ^Produc- 
tion. — Wages. 

A TRAVELLER, approacMng Kansas from the 
East by way of the Missouri, first sees the ter- 
ritory at the point of confluence of the Missouri 
and Kansas Rivers. On his right, the Missauri, 
which at this point suddenly changes its course, 
pours down its muddy volume from the North, 
bringing the washings of thousands of miles, 
which render its waters at some seasons of the 
year so densely turbid, that an object cannot bo 
seen if lying a few inches beneath the surface. 
On bis left, flows into it a somewhat purer and 
less turbulent stream, the Kaw or Kansas Eiver, 
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which, intersecting the Territory which bears 
its name in a direction almost due West and 
East, leaves fertility all along its course, and 
from between thickly clustering oak and elm, 
maple and hickory, which beautifully shade its 
banks, terminates its windings in the rolling 
flood of the Missouri. 

At the point of junction between the two 
rivers, the traveller will discern amongst the 
wood the little Indian village known as Wyan- 
dot city, planted on the reserve belonging to 
the pale-faced tribe, which Cooper has rendered 
famous by his novel of ** Wyandotte." On the 
left, facing the Missouri, at a short distance 
below the junction, stands the bustling little 
town called Kansas city, where the traveller 
will probably be induced to land. If its crowd-, 
ed levee or quay were to be taken away, little 
would be left to Kansas city. It is oddly 
wedged in, like the lower town of Quebec in 
Canada, upon a narrow slip of land between 
the river and a steep bluff, so thq^t if the city 
wish to extend its boundaries, it can only do so, 
as in the Canadian city, by mounting the bluff 
behind it, and forming an upper town. 
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From Kansas city the traveller may strike 
for the West, la order to form his first acquaint* 
ance with the territory. He may take the " San- 
ta Fe Hoad," in which case he will enter Kan- 
sasy after passing Westport, at the Shawnee 
Manual^ Labour School. He will see the Rev. 
Thomas Johnson's farm, as well as the Baptist 
and the Friends' Mission. Forty miles will 
bring him to Hickory Point, after which he 
will, in a second or third day's journey, ride 
through Willow Springs to Hundred and Ten. 
Sixty miles more of rolling prairie and grassy 
plain will take him to Council Grove, or Big 
John Spring, where, as the name indicates, the 
traveller may hold his council, and determine 
whether, having followed the Santa F^ Road for 
a hundred and thirty miles, he will trust him* 
self to the trail for a prairie-ride of weeks into 
the territory of New Mexico. This is the most 
Southern of the great routes. As* far as Coun- 
cil Grove, it carries the traveller across an un- 
dulating tract, often overhigh wave-like ridges, 
commanding extensive views across the broad, 
savannahs ; and, before he has reached Hickory 
Pointf the course of the streams, or creeks as 
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they are there termed, will have indicated to 
the observer that he haa left the valley of the 
Kaw, and that he is skirting the basiaof the 
Osage and other large rivers of the South. 

Or, from Kansas city, the traveller may take 
the more frequented << California Boad,'' in 
ord^ to trace upward the Kansas river, and see 
the towns and settlements which have risen so 
rapidly upon its banks. In this case he has a 
ride of about forty miles, passing through a 
woody tract of country belonging, by Govern- 
ment-grant, to the Shawnee Indians, until he 
reaches the shady banks of the Wakarusa* 
Crossing the creek, he sees the spot famous as 
the camping-ground of the Governor's troops 
during the siege of Lawrence ; then, passing 
through Franklin, a strong pro-slavery village, 
he has four miles yet before him, and at length 
finds himself in the Free-state stronghold of 
Lawrence. Following for twelve miles more 
the southern murgin of the Kaw, the traveller 
reaches Lecompton, the capital of the Terri- 
tory, according to the designation of the Terri^ 
torial Legislature. The situation of Lecomptiw. 
is less attractive than that Lawrenee, bat if 
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has received some impulse by being made the 
seat of Government. The military tents are 
probably now removed, but there for long the 
soldiers' tents marked the site of the Western 
encampment, and the place of confinement for 
the Free*state Governor, editors, and a hundred 
more political offenders. Another twelve miles' 
stage takes the traveller through Tecumseh to 
Topeka, where he sees the little building 
known by the Free-state people as Co'bstitution 
Hail, and finds himself at the seat of Govern- 
ment and intended capital under the Free-state 
teginte. 

Here our explorer will probably cross the 
river, and as he wanders about its northern 
bank^ and passes from grove to thicket, and 
creek to prairie, he- will see, here and there, a 
curling smoke, and, on nearer approach, will find, 
he is on a spot where a few families of Kaw 
half-breeds have erected their wigwams, and 
made for themselves a home. From the Indian 
village he may return, if he please, through the 
Delaware reserve to Kansas city ; following in 
this case the left bank of the river, and coming 
out by the old Delaware road at Wyandot city, 

8» 
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whence he reaches his destination, after a 
homeward journey of about seventy miles; 
or he may take the military road to Leaven- 
worth, a distance of about fifty miles, passing 
on his way the Grasshopper and Stranger 
Creeks, and gently ascending or descending 
with the wavy roll of the prairie. It may be, 
however, that the traveller wishes to strike for 
the West, in which case he may follow upward 
the courife of the Kansas River by the Fort 
Riley Road, passing the St. Mary's Catholic 
Mission, crosising the Vermilion and Big Blue 
Rivers, and glancing at a few small villages 
founded by Free-state settlers, until he reaches 
Pawnee and Fort Riley, at the confluence ofv 
the Smoky Hill and Republican Forks. At 
various points in the course of bis journeying, 
the traveller will have observed mounds, ap- 
parently natural, but sometimes showing indi- 
cations of artificial erections upon their summit, 
which will remind him of the interesting mounds 
in the Ohio and the Mississippi valleys, and 
suggest speculations as to the earlier dwellers 
upon the banks of the Kaw. 
. Should the inclinations of the traveller lead 
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him towards California, he has but to take the 
California road branching out in a northwesterly 
direction after crossing the Vermilion Creek, and 
he will strike, in about forty miles, the great 
Oregon and California trail, which» patiently 
followed through a number of weary weeks, 
will conduct him in safety to the golden State. 
For the first thousand miles, as far as Bear 
River, the Oregon, Californian, and Utah par- 
ties journey together, taking the North Fork 
of the Platte River, and crossing the Rocky 
Mountain chain by the great South pass. At 
Bear River they part. The few who go to 
Oregon have another thousand miles before 
them. The Californians have an equal distance, 
dropping their Mormon companions eighty 
miles upon their route, as they pass the city of 
the Great Salt Lake. According to the route 
traversed, the entire length of the ride varies 
from 2050 to 2350 miles. A like distance, 
could it be laid off from London in a direct lin^, 
would transport a person eastward to the bor- 
ders of Tartary, or to the banks of the Tigris 
and Euphrates; or southward, it would lead 
faim beyond the limits of the Great Desert of 
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Africa. Yet, aa many as eighty thoosand travel*- 
lers have been known to cross the plains in 
a single year. It is unnecessary to remark 
that these overland expeditions, v^ith the large 
waggons and long teams of oxen and in- 
numerable mules which accompany them, im^- 
ply a prairie traffic of not inconsiderable 
activity. 

By all accounts, these long overland journeys, 
after the first novelty is passed, are far from 
attractive. The slow ascent and descent of the 
prairie waves, the crossing of interminable sa- 
vannahs, without an objecty except the faithless 
mirage, to relieve the dead uniformity of the 
scene, the horizonof prairie-grass ever encircling 
the traveler, however interesting for the first 
day or two, become after a time unspeakably 
monotonous. The fiying of the eagle overhead, 
the starting of a herd of bufi*alo, the meeting 
of another train of travellers, the encounter of 
&. party of Indians, friendly or hostile, come to 
be the notable events of the pilgrimage, even 
as, on an ocean voyage, the dull monotony is 
relieved by the sighting of a distant sail, the 
exchange of news with .^ returning ship, thd 
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diaturbance of a shoal of sharks, or the c(itehing 
of some luckless whale. 

Oa the Westward route, moreover, the attrac- 
tions of the landscape and the comforts of the 
trayeller suffer a speedy decrease, while dangers 
multiply and miseries of every kind grow apace. 
For the first hundred and fifty miles the road 
traverses richly-wooded, rolling prairie, on which 
the fertile soil has caused so luxuriant a growth 
of prairie-grass, that the traveller may sit down 
and conceal himself in its midst. The fertile 
region of 'Hall grass" being left behind, broad, 
sandy plains are reached, almost destitute of 
timber, but carpeted with the fine, slender '^ buf- 
falo-grass," which countless herds of buffalo, 
elk, and antelope keep short by their constant 
browzing. These pasture lands continue for 
about 350 miles westward. The rivers, which 
cut their deep channels through this region, 
afford the traveller only too frequent occasions 
for practice in the art of fording, which, with 
the scores of oxen and the long heavy waggons 
which accompany the caravan, is a process 
involving difficulty and frequent danger. The 
larger streams are crossed by boats. 
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At length the finely-cropped buffalo-grass 
disappears, and nothing is left but a sterile 
waste, of a light sandy color, unrelieved by 
river, rock, or tree. The soil is a kind of marl, 
with indications of limestone. This tract is 
known as the ^* Great American Desert,*' and 
stretches from North to South over 1,000 miles 
of country. In following the Santa F^ trail, 
wild, roving tribes of Cheyennes and Arapahoe 
Indians will probably be met in this district, as 
in the preceding the hunting-grounds of the 
Eaws are traversed. On the Oregon trail, the 
unfortunate traveller may cross the path of the 
savage Sioux, who, if they have come down 
from the North on an expedition of warfare or 
revenge, will not spare. The western bounda* 
ry of the desert region exhibits a curious phe- 
nomenon. Here and there, and in some parts 
in considerable nuniber, appear elevations of 
the soil, platforms rather than mounds, perpen* 
dicular at the side, and flat upon the surface, 
varying in height from fifteen to fifty feet, and 
of exceedingly various breadth. These flat 
mounds are commonly called buUes, a word 
adopted from the Canadian French. The 
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Spaniards of New Mexico call them cerros. 
Through the action of the weather, these buttcs 
assume frequently most fantastic shapes, remind- 
iug one of gannt battlements and towers* Hence 
the well-known Court House, Cathedral, and 
Chimneys, familiar to the traveller on the Ore- 
gon trail. 

From this point to the Rocky Mountains, the 
country is represented by travellers in glowing 
colours. They speak of a rich soil, of fertilizing 
streams, of well-timbered groves, of a genial 
climate, of attractive laoidscape, of sunny 
slopes and sheltered valleys, of laughing water- 
falls, and green quiet meadow-lands, of fruits 
for every taste, and flowers of every hue. 
Whether an actual paradise or not, these 
pleasant characteristics seem to 4)elong to 
the slopes and spurs of the Rocky Moun- 
tains throughout the Southern portion of the 
chain. 

I have thus far attempted to describe the 
geogra]!>hical features of Kansas, as seen by the 
traveller who ventures across the plains, gather- 
ing my information from the narratives of the 
expeditions of Colonel Fremont, Colonel Emory. 
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aad other explorers. I must again return to 
ground trodden by myself. 

I have already accompanied the traveller 
from Kansas city up the Raw River to the 
various settlements upon its banks. It remains 
that that portion of Kansas be visited, which 
lies upon the Missouri bank, and confronts the 
counties of Clay, Jackson, and Platte, in Mis- 
souri State. 

In ascending the Missouri, the thirty miles 
which intervene between Kansas city and 
Leavenworth, present little to detain the trav- 
eller. Both in Kansas on his left, and Missouri 
on his right, he sees a rich reddish soil of great 
depth, inviting to the agriculturist and the raiser 
of stock, and giving promise of speedily yielding 
support to a busy population. Delaware eity 
is passed, — a small cluster of houses, which 
would probably not have attained civic honours, 
were it not for the sanguine aspirations of 
land-speculators. Within a few miles is the 
Moravian Mission to the Munsees, — a mere 
fragment of that tribe, who, with a few families 
of Stockbridge Indians, do not number more 
than about a hundred and fifty souls. Than 
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come Leavenworth city and Fort Leaven- 
worth, of which some description has been 
already attempted. 

From the Fort, should the traveller desire to 
explore the interior, he has choice of two 
roads, both leading Westward. The more 
Southern one, called the Fort Riley Boad, 
passes through Easton, and strikes the Eaw 
nearly opposite Topeka. The more Northern, 
likewise a Government road, takes to Fort 
Kearney, where it joins the great trail up the 
valley 'of the Platte, and conducts, by the route 
already described, to the South Pass, and thence 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

Ascending the Missouri from Leavenworth, 
Kickapoo is speedily reached, after which Wes- 
ton is seen on the Missouri side. At thirty 
miles distance is Atchison, the home, of Dr. 
Stringfellow, and the town whence his furious 
Squatter Sovereign is issued. Doniphan, Lewis- 
ton, Palermo— ^mall places chiefly settled from 
Missouri — succeed ; and then, sixty miles above 
Leavenworth, the steamboat reaches ordinarily 
its last landing-place at St. Joseph's — popularly 
called St. Joe's — ^in Missouri. Some steamers 
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ascend the river higher to Nebraska, in which 
case they make Council Bluffs, 270 miles above 
Leavenworth, their final destination, embarking 
or disembarking at that point those passengers 
who reach the Territory by the Northern route 
through Iowa. 

Having reached the end of population Norths 
ward, it remains only to say that there are one 
or two roads Southward from Kansas city, 
which conduct to the Osage River, besides the 
Sac trail which leads from the Santa Fe road to 
the Neosho or Grand River, Upon the Osage, 
near the junction of the Pottawatomie, is a 
Free-state settlement, which, very much in 
defiance of sound pbilolt>gy, has been named 
Osawatomie, the design being to preserve in * 
the name of the town some respectful remem- 
brance of the two streams, by the side of which 
it is built. Unphilosophical, however, as such 
a system of nomenclature may be, it has a 
better claim to originality than that exhibited 
in a small town in the extreme North, for 
which the fertile brains of the inhabitants 
could invent no better name than Lawrence 
'So.2. 
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The climate and soil of Eastern Kansas offer 
much that is inviting to the settler. The 
extremes of heat and cold in the sun\mer. and 
winter seasons are indeed much in excess of 
anything experienced in England. Neverthe** 
less, the temperature is more moderate than in 
many parts of the American continent, and the 
Territory is situated within that favoured zone 
which makes it rich as a corn and hemp 
producing country. The crop of Indian corn, 
as far as I could ascertain, has generally yielded 
from fifty to eighty bushels per acre. Wheat, 
fifteen to twenty bushels. Hemp, which on the 
Missourian side of the river is the chief sta- 
ple, is there found to yield in favourable 
situations 1,000 lbs. to the acre. Tobacco may 
probably be grown in some portions of the 
Territory. 

The wages paid for farm labour at the time 
of my visit, were about the same as those paid 
for white labour in Missouri. Men employed 
in sawing and clearing — the principal work of 
the Western settler — obtained twenty dollars 
per month and their board. But a fine field 
for the intelligent and enterprising is offered 
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by the overland trains, which give employment 
at high wages to a large number of the younger 
men. In some instances I learned that superior 
hands were in the receipt of a hundred dollars 
per month. 

From the same cause an important branch of 
farming in Kansas and Missouri is the raising 
of stock. The Western expeditions absorb 
annually a very large number of oxen and 
mules. They, at the same time, furnii^h a valu« 
able market for the consumption of the produce 
raised on the farms. 
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CHAPTER XTI. 

The Red Races of Kansas* — ^Yariet/ of Condition. — ^Deep De- 
ba8ement.->Prcjndicial Interooorse with White Men.--Fire- 
water. — Giyilizatipn. — ^Efforts for the Elevation of the Indian 
Tribes.— Good Fruit — ^The Indigenons Tribes of Kansas. — 
Kawsi Osages, Ottoee, Pawnees. — A Total Abstinence Tribe. 
— ^The Immigrant Tribes. — Shawnees, Delawares, Wyan- 
dots. — A Wyandot Family. — ^Kiclcapoos, Sacs and Foxee, 
lowas. — Pottawatomies, Sacs and Foxes. Ottowas. — Re- 
sults. 

The white man's occupancy of Kansas is 
an event only of yesterday. So recently as 
August, 1854» it could be written that there 
was "not a town or Tillage of whites ia 
either Kansas or Nebraska." Till then these 
vast territories were, as they still in great 
part continue to be, the red man's bunting* 
grounds. 

These Indian aborigines exist in great variety 
of tribes, and in almost equal variety of c<Hn* 
plexion, physical form, and degree of civiliza* 
tioui throughout the hundreds of thousands of 
square miles that lie between tfae> United States 
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and the Rocky Mountains. Very much, accord- 
ing to which of these tribes a traveller may 
fall in with, will be his impression as to 
whether the American Indians are living in a 
state of brutal debasement, and wasting away 
under the influence of vice and disease com- 
bined with frequent war and famine, or whether 
they are advancing in the arts of peace and 
civilization, and forming populous and happy 
commonwealths. I have myself witnessed, in 
tribes removed but a short distance from one 
another, the extremes of a brutality akin to 
that of the beast, and a^civilization which might 
with advantage be copied by the white men in 
their neighbourhood. This remarkable difference 
of condition is not easily associated with the 
distinction of tribe, but is very readily connect- 
ed with the diversity of circumstance and 
influence by which the particular tribe may 
have been surrounded. ; 

Where no civilizing influence is brought to 
bear, the red man lives out his rude, savage 
life, hunting the biifialo and the elk, gorging 
himself when his chase is successful until he is 
insensible through repletion, and then av^akiog 
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to spend days, perhaps, without a morsel of 
food ; never cultivating the soil, but loving only 
the life of the nomade; ever warring against 
his neighbours of another tribe, and himself the 
victim of the most cruel superstitions and tor- 
turing fears. In such a state, there is no pro- 
gress towards civilization. One generation goes 
and another comes, no whit the better than 
its predecessor, and often very much the 
smaller through famine or the ravages of small- 
pox, or through extermination by a more power- 
ful tribe. Thus the Pawnees, who once spread 
over Kansas and Nebraska, to the number of 
nearly thirty thousand, and made other tribes 
submit to their power, have been reduced to a 
few thousand in number by visitations of small- 
pox, and by the superior power of the yet more 
savage Sioux, who have come down upon them 
from the North. Those that remain owe pro* 
bably their existence to the fact that, in their 
weakness, they have accepted the protection of 
the whites, and have made some beginnings to^^ 
wards the possession of a civilized life. 

Again, where — as is frequently the case — the- 
relations of the white man to the Indian have* 
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been accompanied by unhappy infiuenoet, tbe 
renult is seen in the red man knowing some- 
thing of civilization, but knowing and imitating 
only its vicious side. Where tiiere has been 
tyranny and wrong on the part of the white 
man, the Indian's native suspicion and vindie- 
tiveness have been confirmed and increased. 
Where the Government agent has, with the one 
hand, dealt out in large amount the annuities 
voted by Congress, and with the other received 
the money back in exchange for rum ; or where, 
the agent being more honest, some speculating 
trader has done his left hand's work for him ; 
the result has been a fearful drunkenness, and the 
growth of a passion which the Indian knows 
not how to curb. For a draught of the *' fire- 
water," the Indian will sometimes give all that 
he has. And it is undeniable that the cupidity 
of the white man has dealt out destruction 
amongst tens of thousands of the Indian race. 

There are other ways besides, which it wore 
a shame to dwell upon, in which contact with 
the races called civilized has only more bru* 
talized the brutal, spread disease and death 
among the red men's ruiks, and given an out- 
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Wttrd garniture of seeming civilization on}y to 
hide new shapes of vice and hideous deformity. 
Instances I need not give, for, to a greater or 
less degree, every Indian tribe is an example of 
the prejudicial influences of contact with the 
superior race. I may remark, however, as a 
farther special illustration, that the half-breeds, 
wherever they exist in America, almost univer- 
ally exhibit a union of the vices of the two 
races whence they are derived, whilst their cor*' 
responding virtues are lost. 

As I have looked at the white men with 
whom the aboriginal tribes have to deal, I have 
often wondered how any very happy influence 
upon ^he Indian character could be anticipated 
from their companionship and example. 

But in some of the red races, civilization and 
Christian teaching have shown marvellous 
power. The instances just adverted to, where 
drunkenness and debauchery are the two chief 
lessons learned from association with the whites^ 
are not instances of the failure of civilization 
and Christianity to elevate the savage, but of 
that which is not truly the one as it is eminent- 
ly not the. other. It would be very unfair, 
9 
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howeyer, to charge the United States' Govern* 
ment with wholesale injustice, or even with 
neglect, in relation to the native tribes. Equal* 
ly unfair would it be to bring its agents under 
a universal censure, as forgetful of the claims of 
humanity, and grasping only at self-advantage. 
It is true the history of the Indians in America, 
as from territory to territory they have been 
pushed out Westward before the advancing tide 
of white population, has been a most mournful 
one — mournful, I mean, not because they have 
had to yield to another race, but because of the 
barbarous cruelty with which the conquest has 
been, in former years at least, pursued. It were 
easy to gather from among the inhabitants of 
the States whole volumes of traditionary his- 
tory as to the dealings of their fathers with the 
Indians; and nine-tenths of these traditions are 
traditions of bood, telling of the white man's 
cruelty and the red man's revenge. But for 
long the United States' Government has at- 
tempted to act honourably with the aboriginal 
possessors of the land. Congress votes yearly 
large sums as annuities to the dispossessed 
tribes. It sends an agent to arrange with the 
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heads of the tribe for the sale of their land ; and, 
although the Indians are not aware how dis- 
proportioned the sum offered is to the value of 
the land, still they accept the terms ; and, fair 
or unfair as to the means by which the nego- 
tiation is concluded, the Government thus pays 
for what it takes. Further, it grants the dis- 
possessed tribes reservations for their exclusive 
right. It establishes schools, sustains missions, 
provides farming implements and stock, in- 
troduces agriculture, and seeks to encourage 
labour and thrift, and thus to mould th^n into 
the habits of civilization. 

Amongst the best examples of the happy 
effects of this mode of treatment, are those 
tribes which are now located in what is called, 
the Indian Territory, immediately South of 
Kansas. This Territory contains a population 
of about a hundred thousand, principally Che- 
rokees. Creeks, and Choctaws. These people 
have come under the influence of Christian 
teaching, and exhibit in a remarkable manner 
the fruits of the better policy adopted towards 
them. They have ceased to exist as tribes, 
and, possessing houses and farms, have formed 
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tbemselvea iato a social order. Each nation 
has its own governmeat, repTiblican in formi 
and framed generally after the model of the 
United States. Each has its written constitu- 
tion and laws. They have their public schools, 
education being provided for through their 
public funds. J Large quantities of cotton and 
other produce are yearly sent by them to the 
New Orleans market. Id the mechanical arts 
they have made considerable progress. The 
Scriptures and other books are in circulation 
in their own languages. The Cherokees and 
Choctaws each have their newspaper ; and the 
former of these, being the most advanced, have 
two seminaries for higher instruction, as well 
as an orphan school — the former costing 70,000, 
the latter 18,000 dollars. Amongst the Chero- 
kees ajre also some who have sought higher 
education in the universities of the States, and 
distinguished themselves by their attainments. 
And there are many who, as large planterst 
own negro slaves, for which practice they are 
also indebted to white civilization, and prove, 
I was informed, to be kind rather than tyran- 
nical masters. These Indians are very anxious 
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to be in no particular behind thdr white neigh- 
bours, and look forward to their government 
being recognized by the Confederacy, and 
themselves admitted to representation in Con- 
gress. 

According, therefore, as they have been 
brought under elevating influenees iyi other- 
wise, the Indians of North America may be 
found, either living in the lowisst depth of sav- 
age barbarism, steeped in the most loathsome 
vice and misery, and dwindling away as a con- 
sequence of their corruption ; or, on the other 
hand, thriving and prosperous, possessing in 
some degree the refined enjoyments, and ex- 
hibiting the good fruits which belong to a 
civilized condition. 

Amongst the Indians inhabiting Kansas, may 
be seen examples of almost every stage, from 
the lowest to the highest. It is convenient to 
classify the Indian tribes as indigenous and im- 
migrant. The former are natives of the soil 
they inhabit, and are commonly found in their 
native debasement unaffected by civilizing influ- 
ences. The latter belong originally to otbcar 
parts of the continent» now occupied by a large 
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and busy population, and have been transported 
to the country they inhabit, or driven to it by 
the Westward advance of the dominant race. It 
is among these that the examples of a high 
social condition to which I have adverted, are 
to be found. 

Of the tribes indigenous to Kansas j the most 
numerous are the Kansas or Kaw Indians, from 
which the Territory derives its name, who — 
with the Osages in the Southern, and the Ot- 
toes in the Northern portion of the Territory, 
and some smaller tribes — ^make up the wild^ 
roving population which scours its Central and 
Western plains. The Osages, all savage as 
they are, honourably distinguish themselves by 
their firm adherence to temperance principles. 
Their abhorrence of the ** fire-water" is very 
remarkable, and is as rare as it is praiseworthy. 
These tribes all speak dialects of the Dacotah 
language, and thus identify themselves as mem- 
bers of the great family of the Sioux, one of the 
most savage of the Indian tribes, which has 
descended at different periods like a Northern 
scourge, spreading its blood-thirsty armies for a 
thousand mUes over the savannahs of the West. 
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The Pawnees are a distinct race, and belong to 
Kansas, but are now much reduced in number. 
These, with the several Sioux tribes mentioned, 
form the native Indian population of Kansas, 
estimated at about eleven thousand, tenanting 
the broad open prairie, and often causing terror 
to the travellers crossing in the trains. 

The Indian populations introduced from the 
East, and owning lands which have been as- 
signed to them by the Government, are more 
numerous. They reach probably fourteen thou* 
sand. They vary much as to their degree of 
civilization* The fertile banks of the lower 
Kansas are cultivated by the Shawnees on the 
right or Southern bank, and by the Delawares 
and Wyandots on the North, following the 
margin of the Missouri as far as Leavenworth. 
The Shawnees have been well cared for, are 
good agriculturists, and have acquired generally 
the arts of civilized life. For fifty years the. 
Society of Friends has sustained a Mission 
amongst them; and the Methodists and Bap- 
tists have likewise their schools for manual la- 
bor and instruction. The Wyandots are equal- 
ly advanced. They own some beautiful lands, 
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purchased from the Dekwaree, at the junction 
of the Kansas and Miesouri rivers. They are 
remarkably fair in complexion, and I have met 
with many whose appearance, were they trans- 
ported to our own country, would hardly be- 
tray their Indian origin. I journeyed for a 
week in company with a family of Wyandots, 
coming from one of the missions. The family 
consisted of two women, with several children, 
the eldest a grown lad. On board the steam- 
boat, American etiquette, which is wonderfully 
tenacious of the rights of color, required that 
the Wyandot family should wait at each meal 
until every white passenger had eaten, when 
they were at liberty to sit down with the 
slaves and partake of whatever might remain. 
Yet they paid their full fare, and theilr deport- 
ment was a contrast in refiheme&t to that of 
the self-styled «' ladiesj" with whcmi they were 
accounted unworthy to sit at the same tabk^ 

Following the Missouri Northward frota the 
Delaware reserve, we meet : first, the Kicka- 
poos, a few miles from Fort Leavenworth; 
and upon their lands some few hundreds of Win- 
nebagoes and Pottawaiomies ; further Nortb» 
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some of the Sacs and Foxes of Missouri ; and, 
lantly, the lowas, whose reservation reaches 
to the Nebraska border. The condition of the 
lowas is very deplorable. They are of that 
class of Indians to whom contact with the 
whites, and participation in Government allow- 
ances, have wrought harm rather than good. 
They lead a life of miserable idleness, wear no 
dress beyond the blanket, and seem to set no 
value on efforts made for the amelioration of 
their oondition. 

Again, if we go from the Kansas river South- 
ward, after passing the Shawnee reserve, we 
meet with the Pottawatomies, and small num- 
bers of Weas and Piankeshaws, Peorias and 
Kaskaskias. These, with the Miamis, cluster 
about the banks of the Osage Tiver and its 
tiibutaries. Further Westward, upon the Ma- 
rais des Cy^nes Creek, are to be found upwards 
of two thousand of the Sacs and Fores from the 
Upper Mississippi. But more interesting is 
the smiJi community of Ottowas and Chip- 
pewas, in the same district, whose condition 
a devoted Baptist missionary, tbe Rev. J* 
Maketf has reused to one of a most encoiir-* 

9» 
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aging character. The people have been induced 
to give up their tribe system, and under the 
stimulus of independent property, they advance 
in numbers, in wealth, and, above all, in moral 
and intellectual elevation. Further South, we 
come upon the highly civilized Cherokees of 
the Indian territory. The whole of these 
reservations are in the Eastern portion of Kan- 
sas. And one effect of the rapid immigration of 
white settlers which has taken place during 
the last two years, will be, to dispossess many 
of these Indians, to cause their transference 
once more to a district further West. 

Upon the whole, there is more to sadden 
than to cheer in the aspect presented by the 
Indian race on the Western plains of America. 
In their natural condition, unutterably debased, 
sunk almost to the level of the brute, their 
contact with the white race has generally con- 
tributed but little to their moral and social 
elevation. Where the circumstances of this 
contact, however rarely, have been more favour- 
able, a different result is manifested, and in 
instances of complete civilization, elements of 
character are developed which comnaand 9iiaah 
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ration. There is sufficient in this to prove that 
the Red Indian is perfectly susceptible of ele- 
vating influences, and capable of being raised 
to his true position and dignity as a man; 
sufficient, therefore, to indicate the responsi- 
bility of the white man in relation to the race, 
and to call for a regret that the intercourse 
which has hitherto existed, has been of a char- 
acter so little calculated to discharge that 
responsibility aright. 
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CHAPTER XTII. 

YMt to a Oompftny of Sioux India&B.— Their Crimes and 
Punishment.— A timid Companion. — Ho! hoi ho! ho! — 
Friendship accepted. — Friendship mistrusted. — ^fizhibition 
of Diflpleasttre. — ^Tbe Calumet of Peace. — Indiaa Hospital- 
ity. — Te-o-kiin-ko's Appearance, Dress, and Feats. — ^Torn 
Belly in a Blanket. — The Squaw and Pappoose. — Furnish- 
ishlDgs of the Tent— "Teaching the young Idea how to Shoot 
— Solemn Melancholy. — Parting Friendship. — Mother and 
Child. — ^Description of Kansas Life concluded.>~Thc Reign 
of Terror. 

One hot afternoon, having paid a visit at Fort 
Leavenworth, I spent a while before returning 
to the exciting scenes in the city, in strolling 
about the grassy slopes and shady groves in 
the neighbourhood of the Government reserve. 
Suddenly my eye fell upon a little cluster 
of tents, within a spacious inclosure, upon the 
flank of a gently-swelling prairie-wave. As I 
looked, there sprang from under one of the 
tents a savage-looking figure, to whom paint 
supplied the place of more seemly apparel. 
The streaked and spotted savage darted forth 
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aft if unj^ «ome resistless impulse, raised his 
ai¥ow towards the sky, shot high and fer, ran 
, for the fallen shaft, and feturned to his hiding- 
place, in less time than is needed to recount the 
feat. Next appeared a woman, who crossed, 
in her blanket, from one tent to anoJiher. I 
knew at once that the Indians before ttie ^ere 
the company of Sioux of whom I had heard, an 
hour previously, ftom Oblbnel Sumner. 

These Sioux — belonging to the moist savage 
of the prairie tribes — had heen guilty, during 
the previous year, of stopping the mail oft it6 
Way across the pljdns to Utah, and of murdering 
one of the officers in charge. It was hot the 
first occasion en which they had attacked patties 
of travellers on the Western route. For this 
act a number of the tribe implicated had been 
taken as prisoners. Each man was privileged 
to select from his wives the squaw of his choice ; 
and t%e Captive band had been conveyed to Fort 
Leavenworth, and kept in confinement upoti the 
Government reserve. In the spring of 1856 
the President granted them a pardon. Colonel 
Suminer had the pleasing duty of ordering their 
shackles to be knocked off, audi of behdldingc 
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their gratitude ia high leaps and joyous aniics* 
They were now waiting an opportunity of con- 
voy, by which they might be safely returned to 
their native wilds. — the presence of many hos- 
tile tribes in the intervening territory being 
sufficient to make Fort Leavenworth a prison- 
house to them, from which they could not 
escape without a protecting force. Such was 
the history of this Dacotah band, as related to 
me by Colonel Sumner. 

I crossed the fence and walked towards the 
tents, designing to form a more intimate 
acquaintance with the warrior tribe of which 
I had so often heard. I found I was not alone. 
A white man was looking from a distance at 
the lodges and their wild tenantry, whom I 
approached with the inquiry whether he had 
come to see the Indians. My white brother 
was not very communicative, but, on being 
pressed, said he was '^ took aback some, just a 
spot ; heM never sot eyes on such a salvagerous 
set of coons ; he was nary lick afeared, not by 
a long sight, but he kinder druther keep tracks 
a little ways off such a salvagerous, onairthly 
set ; they smelt so powerful bad.'- I told him 
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I comprehended his meaning, and placing 
myself between him and his supposed danger, 
induced him to accompany me round the side 
of the little encampment to get a front view 
of the tents and their occupants. In the mean 
time I told my companion briefly what I knew 
of the Indians; that they were Sioux, had 
attacked a train and committed murder, Sec. 
My friend listened in silence. 

We had examined from a short distance one 
or two interiors without attracting notice* At 
length we stood in front of a tent at some 
twenty yards distance, within which were two 
men, a woman, and a child, ^^ Ho ! Ho ! Ho! 
Ho !'' A shout, shrill and startling, showed 
that we were seen. It came from the head of 
the family; I ^cannot recall his name, but Te-o- 
kun-ko, the Swift, will answer the present 
purpose not inappropriately. The tall grim 
savage, who beyond a girdle had no covering 
except a thick sheathing of vermilion, ochre, 
and other pigments mingled with grease, sprang 
forward as he shouted, bow and arrow in hand, 
and made a beckoning motion with his arm. 
My companion was behind me, so that I was 
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not iii a position to see how the invitation 
affected him; but for myself, acting upon 
former experience, I accepted it immediately, 
and as I stepped quickly forward, found hands 
extended from within the tent, which I shook 
with a hearty cheerfulness. 

But it was with Tah-zee-keh-dA-cha, the Tom 
Belly, and Tch6n-su-m6n8*ka, the Sand-Bar, 
mistress of the lodge, in her rohe of blue and 
belt of shining buttons, that I was shaking 
hands, for Te-o-kun-ko was already levelling 
his arrow at some o&nding object, <»n which 
he fixed an eye glaring with rage, I looked 
round, and to my horror discovered it to be none 
•other than my companion, whom the shrill cry 
of the Sioux, half a minute before, had evidently 
pierced with terror, and Who, panic^tricken, 
was " making tracks " as fast eA his legs would 
bear him. Indians, thought I, never miss their 
aim. Te-o-kiin-ko's rage was horrible to behold. 
A tragedy was surely to take plac^ instantly 
before my eyes. No, a comedy 1 Te-o-kiin-ko 
raises steadily his arrow towards the sky, 
whilst he bends his body backwards for a far 
upward shot. His head falls carelessly orer Mb 
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fthoulder towards his pale-faced guest, his coun* 
tenance relaxes, the eye loses its fiery rage, and 
with an unearthly **Ha! ha! ha I" the arrow 
is sprung from the bow; it makes an acute 
arc far up in the blue sky, and descends, as its 
owner intended it should, tit the feet of a horse, 
midway between himself and the mean-spirited 
runaway who had mistrusted his friendship. 

I was now received into the family, and 
honoured as a guest. There was little space to 
spare beneath the tent ; but he of the Torn 
Belly, Tdh-zee-keh-dd-cha, made me sit upon 
the ground, and drew me close to h\^ side, that 
I might be sheltered from the scorching sun. 
Te*o-kdn-ko the meanwhile lit the calumet 
of peace, and paid his guest the highest re«- 
spect it is in the power of Indian host to 
offer. The ugly, squat-shaped, broad-faced 
child played about my feet ; so I patted his wild 
little head, and won the mother, Tch6n-su- 
m6ns-ka. 

Te-o-k6n-ko was of a restless disposition. 
He never laid down his bow, but sprang out 
frequently from beneath the tent to shoot an 
arrow high aloft, run after it, and return. His 
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dress I have described in saying he had a bide 
girdle sustained by a leathern strap. He was 
talU and of that extreme slenderness of limb 
only to be seen amongst certain wild races. 
His hair was parted in the centre, and brought 
down over each shoulder in a plait of two feet 
in length, into which horse-hair and other sub- 
stances were introduced, and which terminated 
in a ball of thyme or other scented herb. Be- 
hind the head the hair was brought back, and 
terminated by a brass ring. He wore ear-rings ; 
also a necklace of beads, long and short, alter- 
nately, and a second, looser necklace of brass 
chain. Further, he had armlets — five or six- 
coils of stout brass wire above the elbow, two 
coils at the wrist. Each little finger had its 
ring. In his hand was his bow and a few 
arrows — ^the arrows broad at the point, and 
fledged with goose quill and other feathers 
brightly dyed. Other adornment had he none, 
save streaks of bright paint across his brow and 
cheeks, and spots and patches, red and yel- 
low, about his naked body. 

Tah-zee-keh-dd-cha, at my elbow, was a quiet 
sprite. He had a blanket loosely thrown around 
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his shoulderii ; and whether he had lost his scalp 
or not, I cannot say, bat he shielded his head 
with a handkerchief, which he held tightly 
beneath his chin. This attitude gave him 
very much the appearance of an old woman. 
He wore, also, beaded moccasins, and exhibited 
a larger number of finger-rings than his com* 
panion. 

The squaw was dressed in a blue robe, which 
was held around her person by a broad leathern 
strap of unusual stoutness. Had the intentions 
of its manufacturer been carried out, this strap 
would doubtless have found its place in the 
harnessing of some Western team ; but it was 
now ornamented with a triple row of brass 
buttons, and put to fairer use. Sand-Bar had 
ear-rings, armlets, big and little finger-rings; 
her hair was parted and plaited, not wholly 
unlike that of any European; her forehead 
was daintily streaked with lines of beauty 
and grace, in bright blue and flaming ver- 
milion. 

The little pappoose was dressed simply in 
vest and leggins. From each ear hung two 
rings with watch-keys attached, the rings being 
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passed through b6th ik^ \6b& and the iipp<ir 
cartilage of the ear. Around its fi^dk a brass 
medal was Suspended < On examining t^« ftiedal, 
I beheld the image and superscription of Queen 
Victoria ! 

Behind the family group there hufig, on ibe 
sides of the tent, arrows, bows, pipes, furs, 
buffalo-skins, painted robes, goose-quills, eagles^ 
claws and beaks, porcupines' spines, feathers, 
hair, beads, paints, and all else that an Indian 
counts valuable. The eomplexion of these 
Indians was of the darkest red, differing very 
much in depth of shade from the more civili^ 
tribes. 

As we could not exchange intelligibly a 
single word, our intercourse was limited to 
looks and gestures. They examined my dress 
with solemn curiosity. The child began this, 
and my neighbour, the Tom Belly, followed it 
up. He pulled my coat-tails, drew out my 
neck-tie, pushed his finger up the same until 
he tickled my neck, altogether surveyed me 
thoroughly. Afterwards we fell to amuse- 
ment. I stuck a coin upon a stick, and invited 
the pappoose to shdot with his miniature bow 
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and arrow. The young Sioux warrior entered 
into the game with zest, hiB father sustaining 
his arm, whilst he again and again shot only to 
miss the mark. At last he won his prize, gave 
the bit of silver into his mother's keeping-«^an 
office which she discharged by putting it into 
her mouth — and eagerly demanded a renewal 
of the practice. 

Through the half^hour during which I sat 
under ihmt tent, these solemn figures never 
wauled, never indicated in the countenance the 
least presence of feeling. Even the child never 
laughed. When it triumphed with the bow, 
the father said, <' Ha ! ha ! ha !" and the child 
eaid, ^'He! he! he!" but the countenances 
never relaxed their mournful expression. Every 
Indian that I ever saw, has exhibited the same 
strange characteristic. The red races are asid 
to be cheerful, even jovial, amongst them- 
selves. Be this true or false, in the presence 
of strangers they divest themselves of every 
ifidication of the emotional, and leave upon 
the mind an impression of the profoundest 
melancholy. 

When I rose to go, my entertainers shook me 
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warmly by the hand, and indicated their desire 
that I should repeat my visit, and especially 
remember to bring some tobacco with me the 
next time. Having passed behind the tent, I 
heard a foot-step following me. It was the 
little marksman, who, when I stopped, ran 
towards me, and seized my legs as if to detain 
me. Next came the Sand-Bar, rushing to the 
rescue, lest white man should steal red man's 
child. I surrendered that which it would have 
been a sore affliction to keep, and left, con- 
vinced, that whether under a white skin or s 
red one, a mother's heart is still the same. 

When I returned from my friendly visit to 
the Sioux to the riot and savage turmoil of the 
white settlement^ I felt doubtful whether I had 
not left civilization behind me. 

With these Indian sketches, however, my 
description of the country and its inhabitants 
must terminate. Much indeed remains unsaid, 
which is characteristic of Kansas and its home- 
life in town and country. But having yet to 
treat more particularly of the fierce struggle 
between slavery and freedom of which it has 
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been the theatre, and to supply some passages 
in its brief but stormy history, I must close 
this portion of the subject. It is impossible, 
however, to leave the consideration of its 
beautiful prairies and fertilizing streams, its 
busy settlers and active commerce, without 
giving expression to the mournful regret, that 
a country on which Nature smiles so beauti- 
fully, and towards which Providence has been 
so bountiful in the gifts of material wealth and 
natural advantages, should have been turned 
by the foul hand of man into a land of sorrow 
and suffering, bloodshed and crime. Now the 
widow wrings her hands, and orphans shed 
tears of bitterness over that rich and lovely 
soil ; discord and anarchy have taken the place 
of law; poverty and partial famine are seen 
instead of abnndance ; wrong has been legal- 
ized, right subdued ; and, amid the heavings 
of an uncontrolled lawlessness, men have cast 
from them every moral restraint, and intro- 
duced a Reign of Terror, in which every base 
passion of man finds free exercise for its ener- 
gies of eviL 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

The Ootttrovemor*— Shftil Siobm be Slaire or FrMt-^-Sianm^ 

a B&rrier to a Coantrj's AdTaacement.— laflaenee of Slave- 
ry on Population, Education, Cultiyatlon of the Soil, Price 
c^ LaQd.^A fair Competition would make Ejouaa Fm^rr 
Peconlarj and Political Interests of the South. — ^A fair Cem- 
petition firom fSie first denied. 

It is strange that men should fight so hard to 
iatroduce so bad a thing as slavery into ^ land. 

We have been so accustomed to dwell Q^ 
the moral evila of slavery, the essential enor* 
mity of the system, and the wrongs whi^ 
almost of necessity arise out of it, that 1^9 &^- 
apt to overlook that which otherwise wf 
should not be slow to recognize, ni^mely, h<>w 
baneful the systeni is in its influence upon ^h^ 
white race, and how seriously it impoverifhisf 
a country, and retards the progress of its people* 

The celebrated Jefferson, himself a al^vi^ 
holder, has left in his writings a strong ^efiti« 
mony against the system in its reflex influence 
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Upon tbe masteis, when be said, that '' the man 
mast be a prodigy who can retain his manners 
and morals undepraved" whilst living in the 
midst of such a system. ^* The whole com** 
merce," be writes, '* between master and slave 
is a perpetual exercise of tbe most boisterous 
passions — tbe most unremitting despotism on 
the one part, and degrading submission on tbe 
other." As one of the chief founders of the 
republic, Jefferson, — in common with Wash* 
ington, Franklin, Madison, Henry, and all the 
leaders of bis time, — ^regarded the abolition of 
what be calls ^< this great political and moral 
eviV as essential to the prosperity of the 
Union. 

But slavery is as great an economical, as it 
is A political or moral evil. The day on which 
I first set foot in a slave state, and a few hours 
before I crossed the border-line, I was convers- 
ing with a gentleman residing in Pennsylvania, 
whose views appeared to be Southern, but who 
expressed them in a tone of candour and mod*- 
ecation. ^^Well," said be at length, ''this 
afternoon you will be in our Southern states. 
¥ou expect, I dare say, to find the difference 
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the moment you cross the state-line. Which* 
ever way you look, you will calculate on see- 
ing nothing hut what is bad. I should like very 
much to know, whether you find it as bad as it 
is most likely you expect." 

The truth is, I had no expectation to " feel 
the difference the momcDt I crossed the state- 
line." I was not prepared for any visible sign 
of the geographical boundary being passed. 
How great, then, was my surprise to find that, 
in going into a state naturally richer, I was in 
effect entering one practically and visibly poor- 
er ; and that the enterprise and progress I had 
been accustomed to admire in the Northern 
states, were exchanged, on the passing of a 
geographical line, for lethargy and almost back- 
going. It was evident that I was in the midst 
of new conditions of society, and that new 
social conditions had brought with them a 
wholly new and widely different order of 
things, one that reached the length of chaog^^ 
ing the entire aspect of the country. Had I 
met my friend afterwards, I must have confessed 
to many and great surpirises ; and, had he asked 
me my opinion as to the ^'institution" after 
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travelling throughout the Southern states,— 
passing the moral evil — ^I must have character- 
ized it, as a visible blight upon the entire 
economical and commercial, as well as social, 
existence of the South. 

Now in Kansas we have a country, immense 
in extent and most rich in its capabilities of 
production, till recently guaranteed to be free 
from this blighting influence as well as great 
wrong, but now thrown open to its unrestrained 
introduction. In the persons of their respective 
advocates, the rich soil of Kansas has become 
the battle-ground of the two systems. Slavery 
and Freeddha. All who have interest in the 
progress of humanity, and many besides, ask 
anxiously, which is to be the victor ? Is slavery 
to find in it a new soil over which to extend its 
pernicious influence, or are the energies of free- 
men to make it a land which shall smile with 
the blessings of social happiness and general 
prosperity ? 

By all unprejudiced witnesses the fact is 
acknowledged, that slave labour in any tem- 
perate climate cannot hold its ground when 
brought into fair competitioii with free labour. 
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As « ayst^mt slavery ever brin^ with it a 
heavy entail of disorder* slovenly negUgence» 
stereotyped adhesion to old methods, disregard 
of all improvements, costly and unnoticed ex- 
penditare, and general impoverishment in all 
that pertains to the cultivation of the soil* 

This is not a matter of controversy. It is 
sufficient to see the " thrown out" or *' turned 
out" lands of Virginia, — thousands of acres 
now uo longer cultivated, naturally far richer 
than the soil of Massachusetts, enjoying a more 
genial climate, adapted to the growth of rm«e 
remunerative products, and in a state colonized 
at an earlier period,^and to compare the pov- 
erty of the one with the wealth o^ibited in 
the other state, to be convinced of the terribly 
pernicious influence of the slave system on the 
agriculture of a country. Whether we illus- 
trate the contrast between a «lave state and a 
free state, in the market price of the land, 
in the difference of population, or in the ri^ 
tive extent of unimproved soil, we arrive at 
the same conclusion, and gain sure indicies 
of the prejudicial economic results of slavery^ 

To cross the b<)^dier from Pennsylvania to 
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Yirgmia, k to cr688 from land at/orty-nine 
dollars, to land at twenty-one dollars per acre, 
as shown by the Gk)vernment returns. In 
South Carolina, with its far-famed rice planta- 
tions, the returned value of the land is only a 
fraction over five dollars per acre ; in free Con- 
necticut, it is upwards of thirty dollars the 
acre. Or, passing to the states of the West, it 
would be sufficient for intending settlers in 
£ansas to glance at the neighbouring slave 
state of Missouri. They would there see the 
twelve southern counties in that state showing 
in the Government returns a value for their 
land of thirteen dollars per acre ; whilst its 
ten northern counties, bordering on free Iowa, 
although naturally less productive, support a 
population one-fourth larger; that population 
has improved one-half more of soil ; has raised 
the soil it has improved to a value about 
one-half higher, namely, nineteen dollars an 
acre ; and is possessed, as a consequence, of an 
assessed value in land two and a half times as 
large as that of the finer counties in the south 
of the same state. It may further be mention- 
ed that, for 339 iScholar» in the public schools 
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in the twelve southern Gouatiesi the ten eoun- 
ties bordering on Iowa can show a school 
attendance of 2,329. Yet this is but the result 
of the proximity of freedom 

And if the slave system, as contrasted with 
free labour, is always accompanied by an infe- 
rior agriculture, a depreciated value of the 
land, a smaller population, a fettered com- 
merce, and a remarkable prevalence of almost 
biurbarous ignorance, there are yet further many 
special reasons why slavery should not be per- 
mitted to introduce its paralyzing influence 
upon the free soil of Kansas. The climate is 
temperate ; hence those products for the raising 
of which negro slavery is sometimes claimed to 
be necessary, are not grown on its soil. Slave 
labour, again, is unprofitable, except where the 
slaves can work in gangs, and can be kept 
within the view of the overseer. Hence, the 
Indian corn and other grain crops which are 
best adapted to the soil and climate of Kansas, 
are quite unsuitable for any but free labour. 
Further, of planters owning slaves, but a small 
number can be expected for many years to 
come to transport their stock into this new 
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territory, whilst the remaining settlers, even 
from the South, are not necessarily slave-pro- 
prietors. 

From a consideration of facts such as these, 
the conclusion has been drawn, that Kansas 
left to itself (as is guaranteed by the Organic 
Act, passed in May, 1854) to determine its own 
institutions, and to legalize or not to legalize 
slavery, according to the will of the majority, 
must inevitably determine in favour of free- 
dom. Some writers, even in this country, 
have with too much haste concluded, that so 
unequal a race as that between slavery and 
fVeedom cannot be long sustained ; that, with 
the pernicious fruits of slave labour before 
their eyes, the settlers in Kansas cannot long 
hesitate in their choice; that the territory 
must soon, therefore, settle down, and make 
its application for admission into the confeder- 
acy with a constitution guaranteeing freedom. 
Hence these writers infer, moreover, that, if 
the strife existing in Kansas has disturbed the 
whole Union, the anxiety exhibited on both 
sides is very nnnecessary, — at any rate on the 
part of the North, — seeing that very speedily. 
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by the working oat of nataral causes, Kansas 
mast of necessity become free. 

Such a conclusion, reasonable as it may ap» 
pear, is founded on an imperfect view of the 
question. The question is not whether Kansas 
ought to be a free or a slave state, in order 
best to secure its ultimate prosperity and the 
development of its resources; but whether 
Kansas, free or slave, will most enrich those who 
are able to profit by its being opened to thens. 
In a case like that of Kansas, the most profit- 
able will be always deemed, by the majority 
of men, the most reasonable policy. And as 
the majority are to rule, the question reduces 
itself to this : Is there not a large class to 
whom the extension of slavery is a source of 
profit ? And if so, is that class in preponder- 
ating number ? 

Whilst it is perfectly true> therefore, that 
between slavery and freedom in Kansas, it is a 
folly on material, as much as it is a wrong o!i 
moral grounds, to choose the former, it is niit 
to be forgotten that the self-interest of many 
may conflict with the requirements of right 
reason. In concluding that men can nevw 
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o^nimit the folly of making Kansas a slave 
state, we lose sight of the important fact, that 
the South has an immense interest in upholding 
elaverj and in extending it over new territory. 
The history of slavery in the United States 
haa always been ultimate loss for the sake of 
present gain ; an impoverished inhearitance left 
4o the child for the sake of immediate profit 
to the father. To supply the depreciation con** 
aiBquent on the land being left almoiftt to itself, 
and* therefore, not rising in value, it is of 
imm^ise importance to the planters of the 
.Sotttii, that the value of their slave-property 
should be maintained, and$ if possible, increased. 
Though a fictitious source of wealth, a rise in 
the price of his slaves is of more importance 
to the planter timn a rise in the value of his 
land, in proportion as he has more money in- 
vested in th« one than in the other* To 
bring about this result there is no means so 
effectual as the ^Ktension of slave territory, 
which is, in effect, tbe openifig of a new mar* 
ket for the slaves. 
Virginia alone is drawn upon by the states 

M» tb^ Mississippi, for aa many aa ten tbousu&d 

io» 
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amiually, — a rare encouragementy it mtist be 
confessed, for slave-breeding. 

Crovernor Wise is reported to have told the 
Virginians that, if California were made a 
slave state, the value of their negroes would 
rise from a thousand to three, or even five» 
thousand dollars. 

Every slaveholder, therefore, has a direct im- 
mediate interest in the extension of the area of 
slavery, although it should bring eventual ruin 
to the development of the country's resources. 
Add to this, that to gain fresh political power 
is of highest moment to the Southern interest. 
The ascendancy of the North is an event the 
slaveholder with reason dreads, as likely, if not 
to jeopardize his property, at least to curtail 
his privileges. Hence the favour with which 
he regards all filibustering, Southern annexa- 
tion, and extension of slave territory in general. 
Every new slave state admitted to the confe- 
deracy gives two more votes for slavery in the 
Senate, and a further addition to Southern 
votes in the House of Bepresentatives, besides 
engaging another whole population in the sup- 
port of the Pro-slavery interest. More need 
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not be said, to show that, if the voice of the 
South were to decide it, Kansas would be 
given not to freedom, but to slavery. 

But the truth is, the question extends itself 
far beyond the limits of Kansas. The ultimate 
fate of this territory will very materially influ- 
ence the subsequent history of territories be- 
yond, as well as of states in its neighbourhood. 
With all its vehemence in the cause, Missouri 
is not strong as a slave state ; its northern por- 
tion is eminently unfitted for slave labour; 
and, if Kansas were to be made a free state, 
Missouri itself, having free soil on its north, 
west, and east, would probably ere long be- 
come to a great extent practically free. Again, 
with a free Kansas, freedom must be given of 
necessity to Nebraska, and whatever other new 
states may be formed north of the old com- 
promise line. Hence, Kansas is made the 
battle-ground of a great principle. " Squatter 
sovereignty," forced upon the country by the 
abettors of Southern views, must there work 
itself out to its legitimate issues; and the 
issue with relation to Kansas will, to a great 
extent, determine the ultimate condition of the 
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other vast territorial possessions of the Ame- 
rican Union. 

It is of yet greater significance, however, to 
remark, that the supposition that in Kansas the 
slave system must yield eventually to free 
labour, is unfounded, because, from its first 
Settlement, two years ago, this fair competition 
between the two systems of labour has never 
been permitted. An equal race would, un- 
questionably, result in the triumph of freedom ; 
but this has been from the first denied. The 
partisans of the South, insisting on their own 
views, have proscribed all opposition ; and 
possessing the aid and authority of the federal 
G-overnment, have decreed that nothing shall 
be legal which does not favour their own side 
in this contest of principles. 

To reveal the base infamy of these trans- 
actions, — transactions in which the Govern- 
ment at Washington is as deeply implicated as 
the border-ruffians of Missouri — as well as to 
exhibit the revolting barbarity which has been 
associated with them, I invite attention to the 
brief history of the Kansas struggle contained 
in the following chapters. A consideration of 
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its varied events will sufSce, I think, to carry 
the conviction that a fair competition between 
the systems of slavery and freedom has not 
hitherto existed, and by those in power was 
never intended to exist, in Kansas. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Commencement of the Troables in Kansas.— Ito Organi- 
sation as a Territory. — Slarery prohibited preyionsly hj the 
MiBsouri Compromise. — Senator Donglas. — Conception of a 
boid Idea. — ^The Compact broken. — ^Passing of the NebraBkft> 
Kansas Act. — Squatter Soyereignty.— Unskilled Legisia- 
tors. — ^The people to regnlate their Domestic Institutions in 
their own Way.— Mr. Seward's Speech. 

Kansas dates the commencement of its troubles 
from the day on which the Act was passed by 
the Congress of the United States, which gave 
it a political existence as a duly organized 
Territory. This was in May, 1 864. 

Its previous history in relation to slavery 
was very simple. In virtue of what is com- 
monly called the Missouri Compromise Mea- 
sure of 1820, the North conceded to the South 
that Missouri, which lies north of latitude 36^ 
30% should be admitted into the Union as a 
slave state; accepting as an equivalent the 
enactment, that in all the remaining portion of 
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the Louisiana Territory lying north of that 
geographical line, slavery ''shall be and is 
hereby for ever prohibited." Kansas is north 
of that line of latitude, which very accurately 
divides the northern from the southern half of 
the possessions of the United States. The 
question was finally, and for ever, settled by a 
strictly defined line, confirmed by many sub- 
sequent acts of legislation. And thus, for four 
and thirty years, Kansas had peace. 

Prominent among those of Northern politi- 
cians in America, who are devoted to Southern 
interests, is the Honourable Stephen Arnold 
Douglas. Mr. Douglas is a short, thick-set 
man, of dark complexion, determined in action^ 
and vehement in speech; but withal clever, 
full of tact and ability, and well fitted to carry 
whatever measure he may set his heart upon. 
He was, it is understood, in his earlier career a 
labouring man or mechanic ; and, it is probable, 
set his heart upon the Presidential Chair. At 
any rate, he has made great steps towards the 
attainment of that coveted honour. Still a 
young man, he has risen from his lowly sta- 
tion, and now sits as Senator for Illinois. It 
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woutd be a pleasing refleetion, if tlot rapid 
elevation had taken plaee side by side with 
independent action and faithfnlness to the 
great trust of one who rules his country* 
Probably Mr. Douglas may say^ he has been 
faithful to his own convictions. Still, the 
truth remains: — ^A Northern man, he has 
espoused Southern politics; sv^tiiming with 
the stream of official favour, he has, in be- 
friending those in power, most befrieiided him* 
self; he has struck well for the highest houour 
America has to bestow, and, having achieved a 
great past, has opened for himself the way, 
should fortune still favour, for a great future ; 
finally, he may take to himself the credit of 
having made more noise than almost any other 
member of the Senate in the present CSongress, 
and having done more by public acts to infla- 
ence his country — ^albeit that influence is to 
curse it— than probably any man of hid time. 

Senator Douglas, as a trusty servant of the 
South and friend of the Administration, tot as 
Chairman upon the Committee of Territories. 
When, in December, 1853, a bill was mib- 
mitted by Mr. Dodge, iSenator for Iowa, fbr 
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the ofganisjation of the Territory of Nebraskft, 
Mr. Douglas took the bill in hand in com^ 
niittee, and returned it to the House amended, 
in the shape of a wholly new bill. The little 
alteration he had to suggest was nothing less 
than that the Compromise of 1830 should be 
revoked, or rather that it should be held to be 
inoperative and void, because Congress had no 
right to legislate upon the subject of. slavery,* 
and that the new territories should be placed 
tinder that peculiar rule now known as Squat- 
ter Sovereignty. What Rewards are great 
enough for the daring ingenuity that devised, 
and the energy that carried through the House, 
a measure like this, contemplating end» which 
minds cast in the ordinary mould would never 
have ventured even to conceive! 

Such genius was irresistible. The man be- 
ing found who had the hardihood to say, ** Let 
us break faith and we con carry all our own 
way,** the scheme had not to wait for willing 
adherents. From thirty to seven-^nd-thirty 
Voted at the different divisions in favour of the 

• In the territoriesi that id t« sfty.— Ak. Ed. 
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measure ; from ten to fourteen were all who 
opposed it in the Senate. A majority was 
likewise found for it in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And thus the bill, which broke a 
compact solemnly entered into, for which an 
equivalent had been received, and which had 
often been reaffirmed, — a bill which declared 
impossible that which was enacted '^ for ever," 
and had been acted upon for thirty-four years, 
became the law of the land. 

By virtue of another provision of the substi- 
tuted bill, the great tract of country formerly 
called somewhat indefinitely Nebraska, was di- 
vided into two distinct territories ; the more 
promising portion at the south, bordering on 
the State of Missouri, being organized under 
the name of Kansas, and the remaining por- 
tion, reaching as far north as the British pos- 
sessions, receiving the specific title of the 
Territory of Nebraska. This was sagacious, 
even as all the other provisions of the Act. 
To subjugate to the slave power a territory 
stretching so far north as the orignal Nebraska, 
would have been an almost hopeless task. To 
fight the battle on a comparatively narrow 
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strip of country in the sooth, with Missouri on 
its entire flank from south to north, was a task 
comparatively easy and full of promise as to 
ultimate success. 

Thus was Kansas organized as a Territory of 
the Union, under the dominion of that new 
form of government known, in modern history, 
as *' Squatter Sovereignty*" In the settlement 
of all new territory, there is in most instances 
a period during which, the surveys being yet 
uncompleted, men are found to throw down 
their hatchet upon land to which as yet they 
have no title* Such men are called squatters* 
Much almost inevitable evil springs out of this 
system, as has been shown in former parts of 
this volume. For purposes of mutual defence, 
societies are formed, understandings are come 
to, 9Dd thenceforward all is regulated in ac* 
cordance with <* Squatter Law," and for the 
maintenance of ^'Squatter Bights." There 
exists little definable distinction between Squat- 
ter law and Lynch law ; and when men speak 
of holding land by Squatter right, they often 
mean what is otherwise expressed as Tomahawk 
right. 



When 4eDeral CMi first madid une in t^6 
Senate of the expression "Squatteif SovereigM,** 
he had reference to the le^lization of power 
in the hands of the class of m^n above de^ 
seribed* Uncertain as to their dweUing-placei 
unpossessed of titles to their so-called ** claims,** 
belie^'ing in law only so far as it favours them* 
jEielveSj as unskilled in relation to the principles 
of justice as they are unscrupulous in the meth* 
ods of its administration, it might be reasona* 
biy supposed that the squatters are not the best 
men to constitute the rulers of the land. 1ret> 
according to the enlightened legislation of the 
last few years, the squatters have been made 
the sovereigns through most of the territories 
of the United States. 

Kansas is an example of the legitimate work- 
Ing out of the much admired system of squatter 
sovereignty. By the Act organizing it as a 
territory, it was stipulated that, whilst the 
compact under which it had been guaranteed 
free from slavery since 1820 wad to be held as 
inoperative and void, the people were to be at 
liberty t6 '* form and regulate their domefttic 
institutions in their own way." The sqnaftt^ 



sovereigns, being very far from harmonipps in 
their views of the peculiar dpme^tio iostitatum 
intended by this expression, have heen quite 
unable to agree as to how it is to be regulated, 
find have very naturally resorted to fighting, 19 
order to decide whe.ther slavery is to be legis^- 
lated into, or excluded from, the territory- 

Mr. Seward, the Senator for New York, was 
not far from the truth, when, on the memora- 
ble night of the passing of the Nebraska-Kan- 
sas Bill, he closed his fruitless opposition to it, 
by designating the act of that night as one that 
would mark 'an era in American legislation. 
•* We are on the eve of the consummation of a 
great national transaction — ^a transaction which 
will close a cycle in the history of our coun- 
try — ^and it is impossible not to desire to pause 
for a moment, and survey the scene around us 
and the prospect before us. * * * The sun has 
set for the last time upon the guaranteed and 
certain liberties of all the unsettled and unor- 
ganized portions of the American continent 
that lie within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. To-morrow's sun will rise in dim 
eclipse over them.'' How long the obscuration 
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would last, Mr. Seward continued to say, no 
fauman mind could foresee. One thing is cer- 
tain : the Senator's prophecy of a coming dark- 
ness has been verified in Kansas to the full; 
from the moment of the passing of that bill 
there has been nothing but darkness, thick 
darkness enwrapping the land ; and the light 
has scarcely yet even faintly begun to dawn. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HlBBonri takes an Interest in Kansas. — Claims staked off.—- 
Sovereignty taken up in the new Territory.-— Bine Lodges. 
— Slaveiy ** at whatever Cost of Blood and Treasure." — Hos- 
tile Resolutions. — Indian Lands ceded. — ^Northern Immigra* 
Uon. — The Challenge accepted* — ^Appointment of Governor 
and Judiciary. — Grovemor Reeder. — ^Lawrence founded^— 
Leavenworth and other Settlements. — ^Election of Delegate 
to Congriess. — ^The Contest. — ^Hissonrian Invasion. — General 
Stringfellow's Programme of Operations. — ^Return of Gene« 
ral Whitfield. 

At the time when Kansas was thus organized 
and opened for settlement, the inhabitants of 
the contiguous State of Missouri had very much 
their own way in the new Territory. For 
some time previously^ they seem to have been 
poiBsessed of the secret, that the Compromise of 
1820 was to be broken, and that the squatter 
was to have the sovereignty of Kansas. Ac- 
eordingly, most of those living near the border, 
took occasion, at some time or other, to cross 
the river, and '* stake off a claim." This was 
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done in order to give them the sovereignty 
they desired. Each man, although his '^ stak* 
ing off a claim'' should have consisted merely 
in pacing out forty acres and leaving a notch 
with his axe on one of the trees, considered 
himself thereby constituted a squatter, and 
invested consequently with a share in the sov- 
ereignty of the future Territory. Eo^h man 
also agreed to respect the rights of his brother- 
squatter. This is part of squatter law ; mi is 
i^elf-evidently the only condition on which to 
have one's own right maintained. '' If you 
will say I am lord of the soil, I will say you 

4 

are ; and so, we shall be all lords together, and 
none, who is not of our way» shall invade &sf 
sovereign right." Whilst es^ recognised hit 
brother-squatter, it occurred apparently to }j^ 
one to respect the rights of the Indian trij^. 
These not merely occupied the laod, but }^ 
had the land speoially assigned to ihm^ hj 
the government in compensatioii for tbeir J9t 
moval fromt and jurrander loi poaieiiieMf 
fbrtber East. H«ooe, the '' claJms/' /m mMA 
these inhabituits of Missoori lasted their right 
to tule Kansas, had iiie additional datxMtioii 
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that the land which, although unpaid for, they 
called their own, belonged by public treaty to 
other people. 

At about the period of the passing of the act, 
•* blue lodges" and other secret societies were 
formed; and, throughout the year 1854, nu- 
merous meetings were held in Western Mis- 
souri, at which the people were addressed by 
General David R. Atchison, then Vice-pre- 
sident of the United States,* General String- 
fellow, Dr. Bayless and others. Thus a power- 
ful movement was organized, having for its 
object the settlement of Kansas by the people 
of Missouri, and the exclusion of all emigrants 
from the North. 

At the earlier of these meetings, the people 
*^ pledged themselves, if the territory of Kansas 
be opened to settlement, to co-operate to ex- 
tend the institutions of Missouri [i. e. slavery] 
over the territory, at whatever cost of blood and 
treasureJ*^ And, as they were ready before the 
opening of the territory, to shed their blood 



* He had been elected Presidient of tlie Senate in place of 

W.B. King, V. P., in December, 1852;— Am. Ed. 
11 
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that slavery might be introduced, so at a later 
period, when settlers began to come from the 
North under the protection of Eastern Emi^ 
grant Aid Societies, they encouraged each 
other by resolutions still more violent, and 
meetings more directly hostile in their char* 
acter. At the meetings of the '* PlaUe Coun«* 
ty Self-defensive Association" and other simi« 
lar organisations, the resolutions generally 
adopted were to the effect, that protection 
should be afforded to npne but Southern s0t» 
tiers in Kansas; that Abolitionists airriving 
there should be immediately removed from, tba 
territory ; and th^t all coi^iing froni any place 
North of Mason and Dixon's line were Aboli- 
tionists, and. to be treated as. such> whateyer 
they might say to the contrary* 

In the mean time arrangements w^e madoi 
by the government for the cession of laii^$ hy 
the. Indians. This was oiot ej&qted in the* 
ordinary manner, by a commissioner appoiats4^ 
to negotiate with the tribes on their. owD.fioiK 
But delegates from the Indians were taken pri- 
vately to Washington, a treaty negotiated with 
them, and information immediately telegraph^ 
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tQ Hbe Missouri associations, which were ready 
at once to take up the ceded lands. Much 
complaint was made by the Indians afterwards 
in relation to these treaties. *' The chiefs, head 
men, and counsellors of the Delaware nation'' 
published also a protest against the acts of 
"their white brethren," in settling on lands in 
violation of the treaties made with them. But 
the Missourians had gained their end. They 
bad, by their interest at Washington, obtained 
precedence of the Northern men in taking up 
the lands. They held large districts under 
squatter right ; and under the sovereignty of 
squatterdom, they considered themselves pos- 
sessed of authority to rule, if need were, the 
Indiatis out, and to legalize themselves in. 

Tber^ was activity, however, on the part of 
the free States, The State of Massachusetts 
especially showed itself energetic in promoting 
the settlement of Kansas by Its own New Eng- 
land sons. In this, they accepted the challenge 
which the principle of the Nebraska-Kansas 
aet offered, and showed themselves willing to 
run the race with the South, encouraged by 
iHe idie^ that the majority of the population of 
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the new Territory was to decide the question 
of its institutions. Hence sprung the Massa- 
chusetts Emigrant Aid Society, and the Ameri- 
can Settlement Company of New York, as well 
as minor associations, known as the Octagon 
Settlement Company, the Vegetarian Settle- 
ment Company, and the New York Kansas 
League. The object of these associations was 
to assist settlers in Kansas by making arrange- 
ments for their transit, aiding them in the 
choice of locations, and especially enabling 
them, by an advance of capital, to erect saw- 
mills and other valuable appendages, for gener- 
al use. As a consequence of this agency, and 
tempted by the increased advantages of proteo* 
tion and comfort which settlement held out 
under the operation of such a system, large 
numbers from the free States were induced to 
make Kansas their home. And the Territory 
still presents, in consequence of the peculiari- 
ties of its history, a contrast of population very 
unusual in the Far Western lands. On the one 
hand are those in great number who by their 
thoughts and feelings, habitudes and wants, 
indicate that they have been nursed amidst the 
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social refinements of New England or New 
York, and that Western life is yet strange to 
them ; and on the other hand, in constant con- 
tact with these, there are exhibitions of savage 
coarseness and brutality, which are happily 
rare even amidst the rough forest-life of the 
first pioneers. 

By the Organic Act, the Governor and Judi- 
ciary of the Territory were to be appointed by 
the President of the United States. Mr. An- 
drew H. Reeder of Pennsylvania received the 
appointment as head of the Executive, with 
Mr. Daniel Woodson of Arkansas, as Secretary. 
Samuel Dexter Lecompte was made Chief Jus- 
tice of the Territory, with Sanders N. Johnston 
and Bush Elmore as Associate Justices, and 
Isaacs and Donaldson respectively Attorney 
and Marshal. These were all appointed as un- 
flinching supporters of the Southern cause. 
Some of them have remarkably justified what- 
ever was expected of them. But Boeder, the 
Governor, appears from the first to have hesi- 
tated to yield himself as the instrument of giv- 
ing effect to the base designs of the Missourian 
party. He exhibited a caution and reserve. 



wbich were rery beeotning in one holding ik» 
highest civil power in the Territory, but wbich 
were very unpalatable to those who looked to 
him for plainHspoken, nnsfannklBg partisanship. 
In his public acts, he seemed to aim ni impar- 
tiality. In «peech, he itlways ayoided commit- 
ting himself, and as to any expression ^of his 
opinions or intentiozis obsenrisd fitriet silence. 
He probably found the abettors of the principle 
of Squatter Sovereignty to be men viery differ- 
ent in character from that which he had anti- 
cipated ; and shrinking from allying himself 
with a border-ruffian horde, h^e soon became 
mistrusted by the party he was expected to 
support, and thus prepared the way for hk 
dismissal from his office. . 

The Governor arrived in ike territory early 
in October, 1854* During the two or three 
months preceding, settlers had been entering 
at a rapid rate ; and at a pretty ^ot on the 
Southern bank of .the Kansas river, some forty 
miles from its mouth, a number ef Free-state 
emigrants had founded what is now called the 
City of Lawrence. In July, 1864, consisting 
of but a single Lpg^but^ in October, eomprisiof^ 
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ft score, or tliereabouts, of rough wooden tene- 
inentfl, within which its inhabitants bad to 
«iake their bed upon the floor with buffalo-robe 
^nd blanket ; Lawrence has ^sinee risen to the 
dignity of a city, possesses the best buildings 
in the territory, h^s its ptiblic edifices, snpports 
several newspapers, has its titerary society, is 
protected, moreover, by earthwork fortifications, 
has twice susisebined a siege, and has achieved for 
itself a history and a name. At about the same 
time, the foundations were laid of Topeka, 
Pawnee, Grasshopper Falls, and other places, 
which being the work of Freenstate settlers, 
called forth the jealousy and threatened hostility 
^f the opposing party* The Southern men who 
"moved into" Kansas, settled chiefly in Leaven- 
worth, and at Kickapoo, Atchison, Doniphan, 
and other places upon the Missouri, conveniently 
near to the State from which they principally 
came. Leavenworth, although now a " City," 
had not yet probably more than a dozen houses ; 
but it became a great centre for land specula- 
tors, and, with its advantages as a point for 
commerce, has experience a wonderfully rapid 
growth. 
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Each organized Territory of the United States 
is permitted to be represented in Congress 
by one delegate, who has liberty to speak, 
but possesses no voting power. One of the 
first duties of Governor Reeder, on arriving in 
Kansas, was to appoint a day for the election 
of the Territorial Delegate. He appointed 
Nov. 29, divided the territory into nineteen 
electoral districts, and appointed judges for each 
district, who were to administer the oaths, 
especially that of actual residence, and to preside 
generally over the election. The candidates 
for the office were three: Mr. Whitfield, the 
nominee of the border counties of Missouri, a 
tall, determined-looking man, whose antecedent 
history belonged to the annals of Indian trading ; 
Judge Wakefield, a plainnspoken and thorou^ 
FreeHSoiler, a man who had been a long lifetime 
in the West, and possesses the respectable 
and comfortable appearance which belongs to 
the portly judge of olden time ; and Mr. Flen- 
niken, theoretically an advocate of squatter sov- 
ereignty, who had accompanied Governor Reeder 
into the territory, and held views probably not 
far differing from his own. 
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The election day came, and with it the first 
day of that open violence which has since 
plunged Kansas into so much misery. General 
Whitfield was the nominee of the people of 
Missouri* By fair means or by foul, he must 
be elected. The " Blue Lodge " gathered its 
forcei^, summoned to its aid its secret pass- words, 
signs, and grips, and speedily had obtained 
means, and mustered forces sufficient to control 
the election in the neighbouring territory. They 
could not but be successful ; for, although all 
the legal votes that were recorded in the terri- 
tory had been given undividedly to either of the 
other candidates, there were yet as many, and 
more than half as many more, friends of slavery 
who came to secure the victory to Whitfield. 
Independently, however, of this overwhelming 
number of illegal votes, General Whitfield had 
a majority. A very large proportion of the 
settlers did not vote : others were ignorant of 
Whitfield's true character, and voted for him. 
In Kansas he had declared himself to be in favour 
-of the people deciding their institutions for 
themselves, according to the true theory of 

jqoatter isovereignty,— that is, A governing A. 
11* 
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This gained him rotes. Afterwards it proved 
that be was in favour of the instiiutions of 
Kansas being decided by the people of Missonri, 
—that iff, B govcrniog A. 

In this eleiction the Missounans were lav^ish 
in their provision for a thorough conquest. One 
might suppose that in a dirtriet like Marjrs- 
ville, which at the best could scarcely boast of 
more than half a dozen log-^houses, S^S armed 
men were not needed in order to earry the poll.- 
Yet 288 went thither, and recorded their votes 
for Whitfield, against seven residents voting for 
the other candidates. In all, the 17^ who were 
subsequenUy recognked by the Committee of 
Investigation as non-resident voters, appear to 
have spread their force over eight of the elect- 
oral districts. It is needless to say they con- 
quered. 

These invaders from Missoud made ad con* 
eealment of their purpose in visiting Ejansas; 
they freely said that tiiey intended to make 
Kansas a slave state. Where the jiidges were 
not compliant, they removed them, and extem*- 
porized judges from their own number. Some, 
io make a show of xesidence, struck a state 
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into the ground, or nailed a piece of paper with 
their name upon it to a tree, or entered their 
names upon listfi as persons who meant to set- 
tle in Kansas at some time. All, if their own 
statements be relied on, either had a ^' claim," 
or intended to have a ** claim,** or had some 
fHend who bad a "claim;" and therefore all 
had votes. And a great portion not only had 
votes for themselves, but votes for friends also, 
lell behind probably in Missouri, but who were 
going to settle in Kansas, and, wishing to have 
a hand in shaping the laws and institutions of 
the territory, had asked them to vote for them. 
In the majority of instances, it was sufficient 
to surround the approach to the balloting^box 
with a crowd of armed ruffians to deter the 
Free-state men from voting. A few days pre- 
viously their operations had been marked out 
for them by General Stringfellow. They were 
to ^^ mark every scoundrel that was the least 
tainted with free-soilism or abolitionism, and 
to exterminate him;" they were to have no 
*' qualms of conscience as to violating laws, 
state or national, the time had come when 
such impositions must be disregarded ;" they 
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were to '* enter every electioD district in Eim- 
sas, in defiance of the Governor and his vile 
myrmidons, and vote at the point of the bowie- 
knife and the revolver 5" they were to " crush 
out the abolition rascals," and to ^' mind that 
slavery be established." '* It was enough that 
the slaveholding interest willed it, from which 
there is no appeal.' 

And that day, the 29th of November, 1854, 
the slaveholding interest* from which there is 
no appeal, achieved the first of its great bowie- 
knife victories, and witnessed the establishment 
of rifle-rule in Kansas. 
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The next event of in^rtance in the history 
of Kansas was the election of members of eoun* 
cil and representatives to form a Territorial 
Legislature. This was fixed for March SO, 
1865. 

During the interval, nothing was done either 
to rectify past illegalities, or to pacify the ill- 
feeling which ilience resulted. The temper of 
the men of influence in Missouri maybe gathered 
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from their public papers. The Squatter Sover^ 
cigfij Dr. Stringfellow's organ, published at 
Atchison, reflects the spirit of the Pro-slavery 
men as follows : — 

" Monday of last week a fight came off at 
Doniphan, Kansas territory, in Which bowie- 
knives were used freely. The difficulty arose 
out of a political discussion, the combatants 
being a Pro-^slavery man and a Free-soHer. 
Both parties were badly cut, and we are happy 
to Btate that the Frei^-soiler is in a fair way to 
*^peg out,' while the Pro-*8laVerymanis^atand 
ready for another tilt. Kansas is a hard road 
for Free-soilers to travel." , 

AgaiUfL Ib their editorial columns : — 

•'* We can tell the impertinent scoundrels of 
the Trihunci that they may exhaust im oceak 
ef i&k, tbsir •emigraoit did sodeties spend their 
millions and billion^, their representatives ia 
Congress epout their heretical theories till 
doomsday, and his Excellency Franklin Pierce 
appoint Abolitionist after Free-soiler as our 
governor, yet we will continue to lynch and 
hang, to tar and feiitber, and drown eveiy 
white-livered Abolitionist who dares to pollute 
0ur soil." 
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Wh^n ti)« 9CKb March came, tke leaders of 
the Pro-slavery party were prepared for it by a 
thorough organization, extending through all 
the Western counties of Missouri, as a result 
of which they were enabled to pour into the 
Territory of Kansas «n invading force, in com- 
parison of which that call^ out on the {ormet 
^occasion was smalh 

The voters were marsballed into distinct 
bands under separate leadership. Those that 
were to exercise the suffrage in more remote 
districts, mounted their iharses and got ready 
their waggons a few days in advance. Every 
warlike equipment was provided, and on the 
day of election, the testimony from Lawrence 
tells us, they were seen upon the field, march- 
ing to the aound of drum, with banners waving 
in thewind, plentifully supplied with arms and 
ammunition, the more warlike in appearance 
for a couple of field-pieces, and furnished with 
waggons and horses, tents, supplies of food, and 
every other necessity of a campaign. A white 
or blue ribbon or piece of tape in the button- 
hole, was the badge adopted in the districts 
nwr Lawrence. In tfafe northern distviotSi the 
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piece of hemp was the more customary mark 
of those who were ready to use the halter in 
proof of the soundness of their views. " Nei- 
ther give nor take quarter," and '' All right on 
the hemp," were their two pass-words. 

As the number of illegal votes recorded by 
non-residents was 4,908, it may be estimated 
that this invading army numbered about five 
thousand men. The number of votes legally 
given, was 1,410 ; of which about 800 were 
given to the Free-state candidates. Generid 
David R. Atchison, recently Vice-president of 
the United States, announced at a convention 
held a short time previously, that there were 
1,100 coming from his own county of Platte in 
Missouri; and <<if that wasn't enough, they 
could bring 5,000 more ; that they came to 
vote, and would vote, or kill every Aboli- 
tionist in the Territory." 

Of course they conquered. The legal voters 
were for the most ,part driven away. Where 
they could not stuff the ballot-box, they stole 
it. Where the authorized election judges were 
strict in the performance of their duty, they 
held a pistol at their heads till they resigned, 
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when they elected judges impromptu from their 
own number. All the fraud and brutality of 
the former election were re-enacted, only with 
more undisguised shamelessness and daring 
violence. 

The testimony obtained by the Committee of 
Investigation, is very full with relation to this 
election. There is little room for choice in 
selecting from the report of the Commissioners 
one or other of the districts as an example of 
the account they have to tell. For shortness, 
I will extract the report of the Doniphan pre- 
cinct in the 14th district, as a fair sample of 
the less violent of these electioneering speci- 
mens : — 

"The evening before the election some 200 
or more Missourians from Platte, Buchanan, 
Saline, and Clay counties, Missouri, came into 
this precinct, with tents, music, waggons, and 
provisions, and armed with guns, rifles, pistols, 
and bowie-knives, and camped about two miles 
from the place of voting. They said they came 
to vote, to make Kansas a slave state, and 
intended to return to Missouri after they 
had voted. On the morning of the election, 
the judges appointed by the governor wouW 
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not serve, and others were chosen by tfare 
crowid. 

'^ The Missoarians were allowed to vote with- 
out being sworn, some of them voting as many 
as eight or nine times ; changing their hats and 
coats, and giving in different names each time. 
After they had voted they returned to Missouri. 
The Free-state men generally did not vote, 
though constituting a majority in the precinct 
Upon counting the ballots in the box, and the 
names on the poll-lists, it was found that there 
were too many ballots, and one of the judges 
of election took out ballots enough to make the 
two numbers correspond." 

A carefulness so praiseworthy, that the bal- 
lots should not exceed in number the aggre* 
gate of the names oa the poll-lists, does not 
appear to have been practised elsewhe-re. It 
is legitimate to infer this, from the feict, that 
whilst the whole number of persons in the 
Territory possessing a vote, according to the 
census taken the previous month, was only 
S,905, the number of votes recorded on the 
Pro-slavery side alone was 5,427. Of this 
number^ probably 530 were cast by residents* 
1?CfT every one legiil vote, consequently, mo^ 
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tilegid votes were giv«o. On the other hmd 
the Free-state candidates received 791 votes* 
notwithstanding the intimidation which in 
eome districts entirely prevented the Free- 
4rtate men from exercSsing their rights. . 
' This election was the occasion of bringing 
-itAo prominence one whose name has since 
been an important one in. Kansas annals,— 
Sheriff Jones. This Samuel Jones, at that time 
post-master in Westport, Missouri, had the 
command of the five or six hundred Missouri- 
ans who were charged with the attack on the 
polls in the second district. The voting took 
place at Bloomington, a place chiefly inhabited 
by Free-state men, situated on the Wakarusa 
Creek, about twelve miles above Lawrence. 
The judges appointed by the Governor were 
Messrs. Burson, Bamsay, and Ellison, by whom 
the polls were opened in a log-bouse. The 
notable Jones^ approaching the window of the 
log-house, demanded for his Missouriaa cohort, 
that tbey should be permitted to vote without 
being sworn as residents of Kansas. This was 
refused. The invading forces were then form- 
ed into small banOn, and got ready their amis, 



of which they had brought in ox<-waggOD$ aa 
ample store.. 

^' They again demanded,'' the Congressional 
Ciommittee reports, '^ that the judges should 
resign ; and, upon their refusing to do so, 
smashed in the window, sash and all, and pre- 
sented their pistols and guns to them, threatenr 
ing to shoot them. Some one on the outside 
cried out to them not to shoot, as there were 
Pro-slavery men in the house with the judgesi. 
They, then, put a pry under the corner of the 
house, and lifted it up a few inches, and let it 
fall again, but desisted upon being told there 
were Pro-slavery men in the house. During 
this time the crowd repeatedly demanded to be 
allowed to vote without being sworn, and Mr. 
Ellison, one of the judges, expressed himself 
willing, but the other two judges refused. 
Thereupon, a body of men, headed by Sheriff 
Jones, rushed into the judges' room with cock- 
ed pistols and drawn bowie-knives in their 
.hands, and approached Burson and Bamsay. 
Jones pulled out his watch, and said he wonld 
-give them five minutes to resign in, or die* 
..When the five minutes hi^d expiree], and:tlyi 
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judges did not resign, Jones said he would 
give them another minute and no more. Elli-* 
son told his associates that^ if they did not 
resign y there would be one hundred shots fired 
in the room in less than fifteen minute ; and 
then, snatching up the ballot-box, ran out into 
the crowd, holding up the ballot-box and hur- 
rahing for Missouri." This was followed by a 
complete row. The chief events were, the re- 
moval of the poll-books by Mr. Burson, the 
capture of the said books by Jones, the choice 
of two new judges, and the final and signal 
triumph of Sheriff Jones and his cohort of Mia- 
sourians, in the proportion of more than ten 
illegal to one legal vote. The incident which 
occurred on this occasion to one of the residents 
of the district, Mr. Mace, I have already in a 
former chapter narrated. 

A Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev Fred- 
eriek Starr, who was an eye-witness of the 
fraud and intimidation practiired at Leaven- 
worth city, and has published a statement of 
this and preceding events, describes a scene by 
no means rare on the occasion of this election* 
i^* Some four days later,'* he writes, " I was on 



Bay horse, retarning from Platte city to West- 
on, whea four waggons came along, and on the 
bottom sat six men. A pole, about fiye feet 
high, stuck upright at the &ont of the wag- 
gon; on its atop stuck an inverted empty 
whisky-*bottle ; across the stick at right angles 
was tied a bowie-knife ; a black cambric flag, 
with a death?»-head and bones daubed on in 
white paint, and a long streamer of beautiful 
glossy Missouri hemp floated from the pole; 
there was a revolver lashed across the pole, 
and a powder-horn hanging loosely hf it. 
They bore the piratical symbols of Missouri 
ruffiam returning from Kansas.'' The clergy* 
man then diescribes hissurprfse at beiRg salut? 
ed by the driver of the waggon as a friend* 
Begrimed with, dirt; and t^ith an eight or nine 
days' absence from hdme^ he* scftreely kneilr 
himJ But the hand was held out, and to his 
pain he had to recognize a ^gentleman i^tt* 
known and mueh rea^eoted hi Platte Qity, her 
fonging to tiie legal ppofessiot^ son of fKudts^ 
tii^guished physieian^ "the most gentlema«ytf 
and taknted Southerner whom he ever met m 
tbe South," with whom, moreover, he had 
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h^m Muiooiatod two moatha previoi^ly ia €mr 
v|BAi^4g the cpuiiity in &you): of a M^kin^ liquor 
Law. H^ was th^ captaia o£ bia party ; thejr 
nqmb^red^ over forty in all ;. tb^y bad been to 
vote at Fort Biley , tbo most distant of the 
electoral ^stnetst wd bad bad a journeyt 
therefore^ of nearly three hundred, miles ; they 
" bad had a good time#" Th^ ,cler^ymaa went 
his way, '* wondering bow ediieatioo^ ev^tom,. 
int^est, and.sin (K)ald blind the eyes of G^od- 
Uke iotellecti and turA to stone tte noblesii} 
and most generous .heai?t$.'* • ; 

Thue WAA elected the famous Lisgielature of 
]^4iinsiM^ whiob bas-4i9ce^ given laws to the ter- 
ritory^ ipeceivfed. the : sanction of the- Federal 
Qovernmei^t,. become the fountoin^liead of - 
l^^lativo anthority, aod, bsicked by United: 
StaAe(^,troiGj)sibftd.riddep rwgh-ahcd over the 

liberties and guaranteed privileges of the .peo- . 
{de> by perverting^itapo^werto the legalisation 
of tbsdarMst i^jttstj^e.aa^ ^^f^^sion. . > 'i 
>.The.rettW|is!firani «i;t of the districts we.i|ft 8i^tr> 
aiMl^tby Govornoir ^geedei^, o« accpupt of nwaji'* 
i^t illegf^lityi atid the el^otioing. conse<iu€^tly . 
ia tb^e dJisd^riatQ w^re ne^ ^^afi^Qed. : 1^ 
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mora than fotir days been allowed for pi^MIt^' 
ing against the validity of the returns, and had 
all pertions who might venture so to protest not 
been threatened with immediate hanging, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Governor would 
haye had to deal with other districts in like 
manner. Failing information, however, he 
was compelled to grant certificates of election. 
For the six districts disputed, he ordered new 
elections for May 22nd« <^ This infernal scoun- 
drel will have to be hemped yet^" writes the 
editor of one of the Missouri journals, in com- 
menting upon this act of the Governor. In 
one of the contested districts, Leavenwortib, 
the Missourian forces again carried the poll by 
violence, on the occasion of the new election. 
In the others, the Free-state settlers alone 
voted, and of course returned their own candi- 
dates. 

In the mean time Governor Reeder, — ^who was 
far too independent, as well as too honourable 
a man, to become the pliant tool of the Pro- 
slavery party, — ^became increasingly unpopular 
amongst his democratic friends. Threats of- 
assassination were frequent, if he should dare* 
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to Itffuee his confirmatioii of the illegal elec- 
tions. Meetings were held, at which he was 
declared unfit to be G-overnon One or two 
small attempts were made to elect a Governor 
in his place, whilst secret plots more efficacious 
in their nature were laid, by which to bring 
about his removal. 

The fraudulent election of March 30th left 
the two parties in Kansas more widely sunder- 
ed than before. The Freenstate people were 
exasperated through finding themselves merci- 
lessly trampled upon without a chance of 
redress. The advocates of slavery made no 
secret of what they had done: and, as the 
Missouri journals of that date abundantly show, 
openly exulted in the triumph Missouri had 
gained for slavery in Eausas. One newspaper. 
The Parkville Luminary y itself an advocate of 
Pro-slavery principles, yet venturing to demur 
to the interference of Missouri in the elections of 
Kansas, was branded as abolitionist and incen- 
diary ; and on the 14th April, an armed mob 
came down from Platte City, to inflict sum- 
mary punishment. They destroyed the press 
aiid type, throwing fhem into the river, and 
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seized upon the editor, who escaped being 
lynched only through his wife refusing to be 
severed from him. 

.; The illegal Legislature, beiug now invested 
with power, proceeded to T)rganize itself^ and 
to commence the exercise of its authority. It 
assembled, therefore, as ordered by. the Gov- 
ernor, at Fawniee, the highest settlement up 
the Kaw river, close to Fort Rilev, and com- 
menced its sittings on the 2nd July. One of 
the priine movers in the Missourian outrage, 
the Bev. Thomas Johnson of the Shawnee 
Mission, was elected President of the CouneiU 
The Speakership of the lower house was given 
to Dr. J. H. Stringfellow. There was one 
Free-state man in the Council, Mr. Conway. 
The legislature arranged that matter by expel- 
ling him, and giving his seat to his Pro-slavery 
opponeut in the election. There remained one 
white sheep in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Houston, returned by the settlers about 
Big Blue. That gentleman resigned his seat, 
having no wish to act in a Legislature illegally 
constituted. The five Free-state members who 
claimed their seats in consequence of the new^ 
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election ordered by the Governor in the con- 
tested districts, were excluded, the Legislature 
ruling that they were the wrong members, and 
that the Pro-slavery men were the right, to 
whom accordingly their places were given. 
Thus was the Kansas Legislature purged of all 
opposing elements. 

Elected by Missourian votes, and composed 
almost exclusively of residents of that State, 
notwithstanding that the law requires the dele- 
gates to be residents of Kansas, the Legislative 
Assembly sat during the months of July and 
August, 1855. For the sake of being nearer 
their home, they removed early in July, in 
spite of the veto of the Governor, to Shawnee 
Mission, on the border line of Missouri. There 
they legislated by day, and at Westporfc, in 
Missouri, two miles distant, they carried on 
their drunken revels at night. 

Being in haste to give a code of laws to 
Kansas, they transferred into a volume of more 
than a thousand pages, the greater part of the 
laws of their own State, substituting the words 
** Territory of Kansas" for "State of Missouri." 
In protection of slavery, they enacted far more 
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rigorous laws than obtain in Missouri, or than 
were ever before conceived of, making it a 
felony to utter a word against the institution, 
or even to have in possession a book or paper 
which denies the right to hold slaves in Kan- 
sas. Some of these laws have already been 
quoted in this volume. It will have been seen 
that for every copy of a Free-state newspaper 
which a person might innocently purchase, the 
law would justify that person's condemnation 
to penal servitude for two or five years, drag- 
ging a heavy ball and chain at his ancle, and 
hired out for labour on the public roads, or for 
the service of private individuals, at the fixed 
price of fifty cents per diem. So compr^en- 
sive did these legislators make their slave iiode, 
that by the authority they thus gave them- 
selves, they could, in a very short time, have 
made every Free-state man in the territory a 
chained convict, standing side by side, if they 
so pleased, with their slaves, and giving years 
of forced labour for the behoof of their Pro* 
slavery fellow-citizens. 

The Legislature proEceeded also to appoint 
offieere for the Territory. Even th^ esecutiv# 
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and jadiciary were made to hold office from it- 
self; and a Board of CommissioDers chosen by 
the Legislature, instead of the inhabitants 
themselves, was empowered to appoint the 
sheriffs, justices of the peace, constables, and 
all other officers in the various counties into 
which the territory was divided. 

Every member of succ^ding Legislatures, 
every judge of election, every voter, must 
swear to his faithfulness on the test-questions 
of slavery. Every officer in the territory, 
judicial, executive, or legislative, every at- 
torney admitted to practise in the courts, every 
juryman weighing evidence on the rights of 
slaveholders, must attest his soundness in the 
interest of slavery, and his readiness to endorse 
its most repugnant measures. 

For further security, the members of the 
Assembly submitted their enactments to the 
Chief Justice for confirmation. This judicial 
confirmation was gratefully given; all they 
had'done was declared legal. And the sheriffii 
and other local officers appointed by the Legis- 
lature, were equally ready with their aid in the 
execution of these unjust laws* 
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There was a wonderful reciprocity in all 
this. Still more will this be evident, on the 
perusal of the hundred and forty pages of acts 
of incorporation, passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly, by virtue of which joint-stock com- 
panies are called into being, and charters given 
to railway, mining, insurance, land-holding 
and other companies^ to toll-bridges, ferries, 
plank-roads, even universities, beyond all that 
the territory can require for many years to 
come. In these public trusts, the champions of 
the Pro-slavery cause have a monopoly of power 
for years conferred upon them. And, whilst 
the members of the Legislature have more 
than amply repaid themselves, they have also, 
by a judicious introduction of other names into 
their grants, bound to themselves four or five 
hundred individuals, who, as favoured grantees, 
have become interested in upholding those laws 
upon the legality of which their grants depend. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Removal of Governor Reeder. — Appointment of Governor 
Shannon. — Character of the two Governors contrasted. — 
Shannon's Declaration of Political Views.— Organization of 
the Free-state Party. — ^Independent Action to form a State 
Government. — Public Sentiment among the Southern Partj. 
— Outrages. — A Clergyman floated on the Missouri.— Mur- 
der.—Slackness of the Law.— Singular Use of Judicial 
Power. 

In consequence of the removal of the Housed 
of Legislature from the place he had designated 
as the capital. Governor Reeder declared their 
proceedings irregular and void. This height- 
ened the enmity his impartial and cautious 
conduct had already aroused against him. He 
had been many times threatened with hanging, 
shooting, stabbing, and other forms of death ; 
and he had beisn knocked down and kicked by 
General Stringfellow, while sitting in his office, 
and without having offerfed any offence. His 
removal, however, was essential to the success 
of the Missourian party. To effect this, there^ 
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fore, they had used their influence with the 
federal Goyemment ; and, on a charge of some 
purchasers of land from the Kaw Indians, ia 
the matter of which he appears to have been 
perfectly innocent, Andrew Beeder was, in the 
month of July, 1855, removed by President 
Pierce from the governorship of Kansas* 

Reeder's successor in office was Wilson Shan* 
non, who arrived in the territory pn the Ist of 
September. In their new governor, the slavery 
party had a man after their own heart. He 
had formerly been governor of Ohio, and had 
held other high positions. But he had also 
seen rough life, and learned rough practices, in 
California and Mexico ; and it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of a man more undignified in 
his whole conduct, or more ill-fitted by natu- 
ral qualifications for the responsibilities attach- 
ing to a country's rule. 

Shannon wa$ the direct contrast to Eeeder, 
as well adapted to satisfy the wishes of the 
Missourians, as his predecessor was the reverse* 
Beeder was so firm in purpose and in act, that 
it was vaifn to seek to turn him from his own 
oonvictions. ** Gentlemen," he said on ems 
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occamoQ, when, shortly after the election of 
March, he was waited upon by a Pro-slavery 
deputation, who informed him that he must 
grant their candidates certificates of election or 
die — "Gentlemen, two or three of you can 
assassinate me, but a legion cannot compel me 
to do that which my conscience does not ap- 
prove." Shannon, on the other hand, was so 
weak and pliable in the hands of those to whom 
he had surrendered himself, that they could shape 
his conduct perfectly at will. The first governor 
of Kan^s, notwithstanding that he came as 
a man of the administration, was remarkable 
for bis moderation and impartiality ; he wished 
apparently to put into practice the principle 
of squatter sovereignty, according to the pure 
and perfect ideal in which it had theoretically 
presented itself to him. The second governor 
saw in squatter sovereignty only another word 
for the domination of the slave power, — never 
so much as attempted to be moderate or impar- 
tial, and was prepared for the darkest tyranny 
that ever disgraced human rule. Reeder was 
ever reticent, and cautious of committing him- 

Mlf« Shannon was open and free; came 
12* 
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committed, and never intended it shoald be 
otherwise. The first declined the invitations 
made to hi.m when he assumed office in. the 
territory, and thereby saved his independence, 
as well as kept himself sober, although from 
that moment he fell in Missourian esteem. 
The second governor of Kansas accepted the 
hospitalities and convivialities of the Missouri- 
ans in Westport the night before he entered the 
territory, displayed that lave of good cheer 
which seems never to forsake him, and in the 
course of his speeches defined his intended 
policy in Kansas, with a point and plainness of 
speech which left his Missourian entertainers 
nothing to desire. " The enactments of your 
Legislature,'* he said, addressing the people of 
Missouri, '* are valid, and I have the will, and 
am clothed with the power, to employ what- 
ever force is necessary to carry them into 
execution ; and I call upon you (again, the 
people of Missouri), to sustain me in the dis- 
charge of this duty." ** As to slavery," writes 
the Missouri Democrat in reporting his speech, 
** he had no intention, he said, of changing his 
political faith ; he thought, ^itb reference to 
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slavery, that as Missouri and Kansas were ad- 
joining States, it would be well if their insti- 
tutions should harmonize, otherwise there 
would be continual quarrels and border feuds. 
He teas for slavery in Kansas, (Loud cheers.)'* 
During the same month in which Governor 
Shannon commenced his administration, the 
Free-state party, as an independent political 
body, was organized. From their new gov- 
ernor the Free-state people saw that they had 
nothing but high-handed oppression to expect ; 
to the Federal power which they had memori- 
alized in the hope of obtaining justice, they 
looked in vain for redress ; the law of the 
territory defined their opinions as felonious, at 
least if put into language, and condemned th^r 
acts as rebellious and treasonable. They, 
therefore, held their mass-meetings and con- 
ventions, passed resolutions without number, 
and, treating the fraudulent Legislature 4is spu- 
rious and consequently unpossessed of legisla-» 
tive authority, they availed themselves of the 
right of American citizens to assemble together 
in a peaceable manner to make provision 'for 
their own government. Thus was set on foot 
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the Free-state organization, which, whetb<Mr 
constitational or otherwise in its mode of 
action, has brought itself into competition with 
the territorial authority, and given rise to the 
douhle governorship, double judiciary, double 
legislature, double miiitia,and in generaU double 
claim to obedience, which has constituted so 
peculiar a feature in the polities of Kansas. 

The Territorial Legislature had appointed 
Oct. 1, for the election of the delegate to Con-- 
gress. The Freenstate party, repudiating the 
acts of the Legislature, appointed Oct. 9 for 
the same purpose. General Whitfield, as be-^ 
fore, was elected on the one occasion, Missouri* 
ana again having the chief share in the polling. 
Andrew Boeder, the late Governor, was elected 
on . the other, by a large vote from tbe Free- 
state population. The two candidates were 
sent, therefore, to Washington, to contest the 
seatr Delegates were also chosen to represent 
the Free-state people in Kansas at a conven- 
tion for. the purpose of framing a constitution* 
This convention met at Topeka between Oct. 
S3 and Nov. 11, and framed a constitution em^ 
bodying Fre»»state viewsi under wbieh 
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ettion was made to Congress for the admissicm 
of Kansas into the confederacy as a State. In 
the following month the people voted upon 
and adopted this constitution ; in January, 
1856, they elected their Governor and^ other 
State oflElcers, as well as a Senate and House of 
Representatives; on March 4, the State Qov^ 
ernment was organized, and the Legislature 
met to adopt a memorial to the Federal Gov-* 
ernment, and to adjourn till July ; and at the 
same time they received the President's special 
message aud subsequent proclamation, in which 
their movement was denounced as rebellion, 
and power was granted to Governor Shannon 
to employ the United States troops for the 
suppression of every movement which placed 
itself in opposition to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, although that Legislature owed its exist- 
ence to force and fraud. 

Thus far the history of the efforts of the 
Free-state party to organize a St^te Govern- 
ment, in relating which I have anticipated by 
a little the narrative of the course of events 
generally in the Territory. 

PoiMfrniing a code of laws whioh would jo»» 
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tify the extermination of every Free-soiler in 
the Territory, and having obtained in Wilson 
Shannon a Governor ready from the heart to 
execute those laws, the Slavery party had little 
to interrupt its designs. The vow was often 
expressed that '* Missouri river should run red 
with the blood of Abolitionists." The Squat-- 
ter Swereign uttered the feeling of the South- 
ern party in words that admit of no second 
meaning : — 

*'It is silly to suppose for an instant that 
there can be peace in Kansas as long as one 
enemy of the South lives upon her soil, or one 
single specimen of an Abolitionist treads in the 
sunlight of Kansas territory." 

Again, the editor of the same organ waxes 
yet warmer : — 

** We are determined to repel this Northern 
invasion, and make Kansas a Slave State ; 
though our rivers should be covered with the 
blood of their victims, and the carcasses of the 
Abolitionists should be so numerous in the ter- 
ritory as to breed disease and sickness, we will 
not be deterred from our purpose." 

• During the autumn of 1865, iilai>y-efR>rmi- 
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ties were committed by the warm adherents of 
slavery. But none probably was more revolt- 
ingly cruel than their treatment of a Western 
preacher, the Rev. Pardee Butler. This gen- 
tleman unfortunately set foot in the violently 
Pro-slavery town of Atchison. His sentiments 
were known, and for the purpose of proving 
them, and obtaining a pretext for the intended 
assault, a number of the "most respectable 
citizens" requested his signature to some Pro- 
slavery resolutions. He declined to give it. 
This was his crime. He was hurried away to 
the river, painted, lashed to some logs, and 
floated down the rapid tide. 

But let the editor of the Sguatter Sovereign 
tell the tale in his own words, for he was no 
passive spectator of the scene, and his own 
account of what his own hands took part in 
doing, will assuredly not err on the side of ex- 
aggeration. 

*' After the various plans for his disposal had 
.been considered, it was finally decided to place 
him on a raft, composed of two logs firmly 
lashed together ; that his baggage and a loaf 
of bread be given 'him ; and, having attached a 
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flag to bis primitive bark, emblazoned with 
mottoes indicative of our contempt for such 
characters, Mr. Butler was set adrift on the 
great Missouri, with the letter R legibly paint- 
ed on his forehead. 

** He was escorted some distance down the 
river by several of our citizens, who, seeing 
him pass several rack-heaps in quite a skilful 
manner, bade him adieu and returned to At* 
chison. 

^* Such treatment may be expected by all 
scoundrels visiting our town for the purpose of 
interfering with our time-honoured institutions, 
and the same punishment we will be happy to 
award all Freesoilers, Abolitionists, and other 



emissaries." 



Thns was a minister of the Gospel treated, 
against \thom no heavier charge could be 
alleged, than that his opinions were not 
favourable to the extension of slavery. Mr. 
Butler fortunately escaped with his life, and 
from his own account we learn that the follow- 
ing were some of the mottoes emblazoned on 
his flag : — *' The way they are served in Kansas." 
"Cargo insured, — unavoidable danger of the 
Missottrians and the Missouri river exeeptedJ' 
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^ Let faiure emissaries from the North beware* 
Our hetnp crop is sufficient to reward, all such 
scoundrels." 

Two months later, Mn Collins, who owned a 
saw-mill at Doniphan, was shot on similar 
political grounds, by a violent Pro-slavery man, 
named Patrick Laughlin. Pat came, it is said, 
originally from Ireland, and had rendered him- 
self famous by an es^osure, as it was termed, 
of the Kansas Legion. Laughlin was aided in 
this attack by three or four armed associates, 
and Mr. Collins' sons were present, and sought 
to defend their father. There was a consider- 
able interchange of bowie-knife cuts and pistol- 
firing on this occasion, and the murderer himself 
was wounded. But the victim being a Free- 
state man, the law took no cognizance of the 
murder, and Laughlin found protection, and 
was rewarded by a situation in a shop in 
Atchison. 

This reference to the slackness of the law 
suggests the remark that, through the whole 
course of the Kansas struggle, the idea of hold- 
ing office for the administration of justice seems 
never to have entered the minds of tliose hold- 
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ing the legal appointments in the territory. 
They were appointed — whether judges, mar- 
shals, sheriffs, or constables — by a certain party 
which through fraud had got into power, for 
the extermination of the other party. The 
power of arrest, the power of imprisonment, 
the power of hanging, was theirs only that 
they might arrest, imprison, or hang Free^state 
men. Hence« murderers, if they Jhave only 
murdered in behalf of slavery, have gone 
unpunished ; whilst hundreds have been made 
to suffer for no other crime than the suspicion 
of entertaining Free-state sentiments. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Murder of Dow. — ^The Guilty acquitted, the Innocent arrested. 
— The Midnight ReRCue.— Rally to Arms. — ^The Wakarusa 
War. — Position of the Encampments. — First Siege of Law- 
rence. — Its Defence.-- Amusing Incidents. — Mournful Events. 
— ^Thc Treaty of Lawrence. — Peace Festivities. — Disbanding 
of the Ruffian Forces. — Discontent.— Barbarous Treatment 
of Prisoners. — Murder of Mr. Brown?— Fiendish Cruelty. 

It was in the month of November, however, 
that the great outburst of legalized violence 
commenced, since which time the rule of 
bloodshed and crime has not ceased. On the 
21st of that month, in open day, a Pro-slavery 
man named Coleman, living at Hickory Point, 
shot dead his Free-state neighbour, Dow, as he 
passed his cabin door. Dow*s body lay in the 
road, where it fell, till night, when Branson, at 
whose house Dow boarded, carried it home. 
The Free-state men were naturally indignant 
at the murder, and held a meeting on the sub- 
ject. Coleman, being alarmed, fled to the Gov^ 
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ernor. His murder being on the right side, his 
act was politically a work of merit The Free- 
state men, however, followed him, and insisted 
on his arrest. The anthorities refused either 
to issue a warrant, or to examine the murderer* 
On the other hand, Jones, the Sheriff, obtained 
a warrant for the arrest of Branson, whose only 
offence was that he bad shown respect to the 
dead body of Dow. Summoning a posse of 
about twenty-five men, including two who were 
parties to the njurder of the morning, Jones 
rode across to the scene of the murder, and 
reaching it at night, entered the cabin of the 
unoffending Branson. Finding him in bed, the 
sheriff drew his pistol, cocked it, and holding 
it at Branson's breast, said, '' You are my pris^ 
oner, and if you move I will blow you through,** 
The other men cocked their guns, and gathering 
around Branson, took him prisoner. As they 
were riding off with their prisoner, some Free- 
state men who had heard of the deed, came up 
to the party and rescued Bransou, without, 
however, shedding blood. 

This transaction gave rise to what is known 
in. Kansas as the ^'Wakarusa War.** Jones, 
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immediately after the rescue of BransoD, wrote 
to Governor Shannoa that an open rebellion 
bad commenced on the part of the Free-state 
men, that he had been forcibly interfered with 
in the discharge of bis duties^ and that he 
expected the Qovernor to furnish him with a 
force of three thousand mien, to aid him in the 
execution of the law. The Goveraor then 
issued a proclamation, calling on all to rally to 
arms in order to suppress the rising rebellion. 
He wrote to Bichardson, Eastin, and Strickler, 
Generals of the new Territorial Militia, to collect 
all the forces they could command, and to place 
them at Sheriff Jones' disposal ; whilst all the 
border-counties of Missouri were canvassed and 
taxed to supply men and arms for the new 
campaign. 

The town of Lawrence, which had no share 
in the rescue of Branson, and whose only offence 
was that it was inhabited for the most part by 
Free-state people, was declared by the Gover- 
nor to be in insurrection. By the Governor's 
own admission, not a single warrant wais in the 
hand of any officer against any one of the citi« 
lena of Lawrence. But as the ttuiia obj«ei was 
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to " wipe out the Yankee city," the forces that 
were enrolled were gathered at different points 
around Lawrence. In this manner an encamp- 
ment was formed on the west, at Lecompton ; 
a second, under General Atchison's command, 
toward the north, on the <^posite side of the 
river ; but the principal encampment was that 
on the eastern side, belDw Franklin, on the 
Wakarusa Creek, which has given its name to 
the campaign. 

From Franklin, which stands upon the edge 
of the prairie-level, a grassy slope descends 
towards the stream, from which it is separated 
by the thick belting of timber which skirts the 
creek. In this bottom and timber4and^ the 
lawless forces were herded, as day by day they 
came in succession from the Missouri border- 
towns. All passers-by were arrested, so that 
Lawrence was shut off from communication 
\yith the east. Acts of assault were numerous ; 
drunkenness was universal and incessant. They 
possessed cannon, rifles, powder, and ammuni- 
tion of every kind, some of which had been 
forcibly taken by order of one of the judges 
fF0«i<4Jfte»Uilited States arsenal at^iberty, m 
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Missouri ** These men,'* as Governor Shan- 
non snbseqnently stated, ''came to the Waka* 
rusa camp to fight ; tiiey did not ask peace ; it 
was war-^war to tho knife;" In another state*- 
ment, referring to this rabble host, the Gover- 
nor says with enthusiasm, *' Missouri sent not 
only her young men, but her gray-headed citi- 
zens were there ; the man of seventy winters 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the youth of 
sixteen." In all, Governor Shannon admits 
that thei'e were as many as fiftieen hundred men 
under arms, collected by the 1st or 2nd Decem- 
ber. They continued to flow in after that date, 
and only waited until they felt themselves suf- 
ficiently strong in number, to make the longed- 
for attack upon Lawrence. 
. Within Lawrence, arming, drilling, fortifying, 
meeting-holding, arid resolution-passing, went 
on continually amongst its Free-state inhabit- 
ants. Dr. Robinson was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, and urged ever moderation and caution ; 
General Lane, his associate in command, in- 
spirited bis soldiers, and prepared them to stand 
boldly at the expected blow. Many strange 
incidents occurred during this atixious time. 
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Some were curiout, as, for eiample, the c<m« 
veyadce of the brass howitzer from Kansas City 
in a box, in the course of. which, being ^^ stalled 
down " in ascending from the ford, a party of 
border«*ruffians9 who stopped to questioQ, were 
induced by the Yankee*driver of the team to 
help him out of his difficulty, and to forego their 
examination of his questionable merchandize. 
No less amusing was the stratagem of two intre- 
pid Lawrence ladies, who, in order to replenish 
the supplies of gunpowder and rifle-caps, found 
space for two kegs of the former, and a quanti- 
ty of caps and lead, beneath the wide circum* 
ference of their fashionable dresses, and walled 
round with combustible, safely passed the ruf- 
fian patrol, and reached the city with their 
precious charge. 

But other events were of a sadly different 
character. Most mournful of all was the shoot- 
ing of poor Thomas Barber, and the distracting 
grief of his widow. For no fault of his own, 
except that he was on the road when General 
Bichardson, Judge Cato, Judge Wood, Colonel 
Bums, Major Clarke, and some others were 
passing, he was shot. Barns and Clarke trwe 
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the two by whom the death-stroke was given, 
for they both shot him ; but as he continued to 
keep his saddle for some minutes, the others, 
judges and generals as they were, joined in the 
pursuit of his two companions and the sinking 
bodyj until one of these, the brother of poor 
Barber, unable longer to sustain the lifeless 
corpse, left it on the road, and the two, press- 
ing forward their horses, saved their lives by 
flight. And who was to arrest the murderers ? 
No one. A judge of the Supreme Court, hold- 
ing office by Federal appointment, was of the 
party, an approving spectator, if not an actor 
in the outrage. Higher legal sanction could 
not be given. 

Fortunately for humanity, Governor Shan- 
non, who is almost as weak as he is tyrannical, 
became frightened of the lawless host he had 
collected around Lawrence, and finding Colonel 
Sumner unwilling to aid him without definite 
instructions from the Government, he concluded 
a treaty of peace with the leaders of the Free- 
state party. This was on Sunday, the 9 th 
December, twelve days after the issue of his 
proclamation of war. The treaty was signed 
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at Lawrence by Governor Shannon on the ose 
hand, and Generals Boblnson and Lan& on tha 
other. The following day, the people of Law- 
rence invited their late besiegers to a supper 
and dance, and celebrated the pacification by 
joyous festivities. The Governor, however, 
did not wait for these convivialities. To show 
how true his heart was, and how friendly bis 
feelings, he drank the health of every Free-atate 
man that came into the, Cincinnati House.. As 
he went his way, with Jones and others as ai^ 
escort, he is reported by 3Mfc. Phillips the corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribumj to have 
explained how his character was misappre- 
hended by the people of Lawrence. ** Now, 
ge — entLemen,you — ^hic^-you.dpn?t ^ndersjtaiid 
me. You all abuse me, but — ^hic— but it's bo — 
because you don^t know* ipe. Get tP know 
me right — ^hic — ^well, and you'll— bio-n-ygufU 
find I'm a — ^liio — ^I'm a h*— 11 of a fSpllow-" 

The news of the pacificatiou v^ras received 
with mueh indignation by the rabble forces 
collected at the Wakarusa capp. Gpyernor : 
Shannon was accused of having played false, 
and many talked of lynching him. However. 
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the ordeiB came from the Qt>Vettior to disband 
the forces, aud neither Atchison nor Stringfel- 
Idw durst lead them on to the attack of Law 
renoe, much as they wi^ed it, when not 
shielded by the territorial authority. Above 
allt the whiskey was, as the Western men say, 
" a'most gi'n out"— a circumstance which was 
of itself suffident to cause the abandonment of 
the enterprise ; and the cold had become so 
intensej that even their great camp-fires scarcely 
sufficed to make the exposure endurable. The 
consequence was that the camp on the Waka- 
rusa was broken up ; the forces retired in like 
manner from Lecompton and the left bank of 
the Kaw ; and the first campaign in Kansas had 
reached its termination. 

To those accustomed to more settled methods 
of government, it may seem incomprehensible 
that a town should be surrounded by a besieg- 
ing army, and should have more thau fifteen, 
hundred men placed under arms against it 
by the ruling power, when no crime had been 
committed against the State by any of its 
inhabitants, when not a single legal warrant 
was in existence against any of the people, and 
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when they testified their readiness to give ap 
to the proper officers any person against whom 
such warrants might be issued. 'Yet such was 
the position of Lawrence. The Committee of 
Investigation, after fully weighing all the testi- 
mony upon the subject, reported that they could 
see *' no reason, excuse, or palliation" for the 
feeling of hostility evinced in this invasion of 
Lawrence. 

Of the gross cruelty which was practised 
against those of the Free-state men who fell 
into the hands of the officers of the territory, it 
may suffice to present one example out of 
many — ^that relating to the arrest of Dr. Cutler 
and Mr. Warren. I have heard very full 
accounts of this transaction, but prefer giving 
it in the words of the Congressional Commit- 
tee : — 

"They were taken without cause or war- 
rant, sixty miles Trom Lawrence, and when Dr. 
Cutler was quite sick,* They were compelled 

* The place of arrest was in the neighboarhood of Doni- 
phan, where Dr. Cutler resided. He was returning home 
after a severe illness, from which he had endeavored to . 
recrnit himself hj a stay at Dr. Bobinspn-'s honse in Law« , 
rence. 
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to go to the camp at Lecompton, and were put 
into the custody of Sheriff Jones, who had no 
process to arrest them. They were taken into 
a small room, kept as a liquor-shop, which was 
open and very cold. That night Jones came in 
with others, and went to * playing poker at 
twenty-five cents ante/ The prisoners were 
obliged to sit up all night, as therb was no 
room to lie down when the men were playing* 
Jones insulted them frequently, and told one 
of them he must either * tell or swing.' The 
guard then objected to this treatment of pris- 
oners, and Jones desisted. G. F. Warren thus 
describes their subsequent conduct : * They 
then carried us down to their camp. Kelly, 
of the Squatter Sovereign^ who lives in Atchison, 
came round and said he thirsted for blood, and 
said he should like to hang us on the first tree. 
Cutler was very weak, and that excited him 
so that he became delirious. They sent for 
three doctors, who came. Dr. Stringfellow 
was one of them. They remained there with 
Cutler until after midnight, and then took 
him up to the office, as it was very cold in 
camp.' " 

Of the many acts of infamy which occurred 
during the short interval between the tormina* 
tion of the Wakarusa War and the opening of 



the second campaign already described in the 
early chapters of this volume, I will only refer 
to one, which occurred in January, 1856 ; this 
was the murder of Mr. Brown, of Leavenworth. 
Mr. Brown's offence was, that he had rescued a 
Free-state man from the hands of a party of 
ruffians ^ho were about to tak^ his life. Whilst 
thus acting, a band of Kickapoo Bangers arrived, 
armed as usual with their rifles and hatchets. A 
fight of some hours' duration ensued, notwith- 
standing that it was night ; wounds were given 
on both sides, and a Pro-slavery man, named 
Cook, fell in the encounter. After this, Mr. 
Brown, returning with seven others to Leaven- 
worth, was again attacked by the company of 
the Rangers, by whom they were taken prison- 
ers and carried into a shop in Easton. There 
some of the citizens of the place joined in the 
outrage. The Captain of the Bangers did his 
best for a time to protect Mr. Brown. At 
length, however, he left him, when th6 crowd, 
infuriated by liquor, surrounded their victim, 
and taking their hatchets lit^ally hacked him 
to death. The wound of which he died was a 
deep hatchet-gash on the side of the head, in- 
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flicted by a man named Gibson. Poor Brown 
lingered long enough after the fatal blow to 
suffer yet more exquisite refinements of cruelty, 
whilst the ruthless savages kicked him, jumped 
upon his fallen body, spat tobacco-juice into 
his eyes, and barbarously mutilated his body. 

This murder was again on the right side of 
politics, and no attempt therefore was made to 
bring to justice the perpetrators of the foul 
deed. Many, however, are well known. Some 
were officers of the law ; one of the most re- 
fined in cruelty has already been mentioned in 
these pages as the United States Deputy Mar- 
shal ; and others were of " the most respecta- 
ble" inhabitants of the place. 

It is diflicult to believe that, after acts of 
such enormity, the President declared in his 
message on Kansas, that " no acts prejudicial 
to good order have occurred under circum- 
stances to justify the interposition of the federal 
government." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
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The events described in the preceding chapters 
bring the history of the contest in Kansas 
down to the spring of 1856. The still more 
stirring events which succeeded have already 
been described in the chapters of personal nar- 
rative, with which this volume commenced. 
The later history of the territory claims a brief 
notice. 
The attack and burning of Lawrence wrought 
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a great change iii popular feeling. Of this 
many evidences came under my own observa- 
tion. " We will stand it no longer," was the 
substance of what I heard on every side from 
the Free-state adherents. Before I left, it had 
became the universal conviction, alike of the 
Pro-slavery and the Free-state party, that a 
civil war had fairly commenced ; and this convic- 
tion was shared in even by those in authority. 
The territory was placed, not under martial 
law, but under territorial law maintained by 
the United States forces ; and the well-mounted 
dragoons from Fort Leavenworth might be 
seen stationed at various points along the val- 
ley of the Kaw, to sustain the authority of the 
governor. At the same moment came the 
news from Washington of the outrage commit- 
ted in t&e Senate chamber upon the person of 
Mr. Sumner. I well remember the effect this 
had upon many, who concluded that the rule 
of force and violence had been fairly inaugu- 
rated even in the highest places of the land, 
and was no longer restricted to the lawless in- 
habitants of the frontier. Bands of men under 
military command paraded the streets of Lea- 
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venworth ; others guarded the points of egress 
from the city. They held lists in their hands, 
containing the names of Free-state men, whom 
they made rapid work of seizing and placing in 
confinement. The Committee of Inyestigation , 
although holding appointment from Congress, 
found itself compelled to interrupt its sittings. 
Every hour brought intelligence of some fresh 
deed of violence or wrong. 

The exa^ration, however, wrought in the 
minds of the Free«-state men, led to many acts 
of retaliation. Convinced that a civil war had 
begun, they ceased in many places to hesitate, 
and boldly met the sword by the sword, vio- 
lence by violence. The marauding bands of 
Pro-slavery men, who had been long scouring 
the country and committing inhuman outrages 
upon all who were politically obnoxious, were 
met by guerrilla parties on the Freensitate side, 
whose repeating fire-arms frequently proved 
more than a match for the heavy, long-barrel'- 
led Mississippi guns of their opponents. At 
Osawatomie a horrible massacre took place, of 
which the actual circumstances will probably 
never be known. I was at Leavenworth when 
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it happened ; but as far as I could ascertain, a 
fight had occurred between half a dozen Pro- 
slavery men and as many or more of the oppo- 
site party. Every Pro-slavery man was left 
dead, as well as three of the Free-state men. 
At the time when this took place, the spirit 
which pervaded the minds of both parties in 
that district, was one of war even to extermi- 
nation. As long as I remained in the Terri- 
tory, outrages and bloodshed were of daily, fre- 
quently much more than daily occurrence. It 
were easy to fill many chapters with the details. 

There was not unanimity, however, in the 
Free-state councils ; for, whilst one portion 
engaged in open warfare, especially with a 
view to the recovery of stolen horses and other 
property, others* adhered to the last to their 
former policy of non-resistance, and held meet- 
ings, made speeches, and passed resolutions, 
condemnatory of the active measures of their 
brother Free-state men. 

Thus ended May, 1856, and June came in 
with a continuance of the same measures of 

* And much the larger portion, including all the original 
leaders of the Free-state party. — Am. Ed 
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hostility and frequent collision. On tlie 2nd 
of June occurred the battle of Black Jack, near 
Palmyra ; on the night of the 4th occurred that 
of Franklin. Each of these terminated favour- 
ably to the Free-state men. On the 8th oc- 
curred the sack of Osawatomie; its offence, 
like that of Lawrence, being that it was in- 
habited by Free-state settlers. This abomi- 
nable outrage was effected by some Missouri 
companies, which General Whitfield had or- 
ganized, and was making use of in various 
parts south of the Kaw. Colonel Sumner was 
on the field, also, with his dragoons, during all 
the early part of June, endeavoring to restore 
order and prevent collisions. Why the attadc 
was permitted, however, on the defenceless 
town of Osawatomie, does not appear. 

On the road in the neighborhood of West- 
port and Kansas City, outrages were of daily 
occurrence at the time I left the Territory. 
Companies of armed plunderers, under Captain 
Pate and other leaders, used to camp out near 
the Lawrence road, and attack all Free-state 
men who might fall into their hands. One 
New England man, by name Barlow, they 
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proceeded to hang on the bough of a tree as 
an Abolitionist) and, with the rope around his 
neck, raised him from the ground. But one 
of their number induced them to relent, haying 
extorted from the poor man, who had settled 
in Lawrence, a promise that he would leave 
the Territory within twelve hours ; and having 
also robbed him of his oxen, waggon, and 
goods. He, therefore, lived to tell the tale. 
But many wei^e not so fortunate, and oftener 
than once or twice dead bodies were found 
dangling from the boughs of trees, or murdered 
and mutilated forms discovered by the bare 
road-side* 

Towards the end of June, the Pro-slavery 
men adopted the system of stopping all the 
parties of emigrants from the free States, and, 
after robbing them, sending them back whence 
they came. In the following month, the pas- 
sage through the State of Missouri was wholly 
interdicted to men of northern views; armed 
forces were stationed and batteries erected on 
the river-side ; hence the only approach from 
the north was by a tedious route through Iowa 
and Nebraska. 
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Individaal instances of barbarity continued 
to occur almost daily. In one instance, a maa 
belonging to General Atchison's camp made a 
bet of six dollars against a pair of boots, that 
he would go out and return with an Abolition- 
ist's scalp within two hours. He went forth 
on horseback. Before he had gone two miles 
from liOaYeaworth on the road to Lawrence, 
be met a Mr. Hops, driving a buggy.. Mr. 
Hops was a gentleman of bigh respectability, 
who bad come with his. wife, a few days pre- 
viously, to join her brother, the Rev* Mr. Nute, 
of Boston, who had for some tim$ been labour* 
ing as a minister in Lawrence. The ruffian 
asked Mr. Hops where he came from. He re- 
plied, he was last from Lawrence^ Enough ! 
The ruffian drew his revolver and shot him 
through the head. As the body fell from the 
chaise, be dismounted, took his knife, scalped 
bis victim, and then returned to Leavenworth, 
where, having won his boots, he paraded the 
streets vnth the bleeding scalp of the murdered 
mux stuck upon a pole. This was on the 19tb; 
A:ugust of last year. Eight days later, when 
the widow, who had been left at Lawrence 
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sick, was brought down by the Eev. Mr. Nute, 
in the hope of recovering the body of the mur* 
dered husband, the whole party, consisting of 
about twenty persons in five waggons, was 
seized, robbed of all they had, and placed in 
confinement. One was shot the next day for 
attempting to escape. The widow and one or 
two others were allowed to depart by steasner, 
t>ut penniless* A G^erman incautiously con- 
demning the outrage, was shot; and another 
saved his life only by precipitate fiigfat. 

To -narrate the history of these summer 
months, would be to present a succession of 
similar atrocities, committed under the name 
of law, and " with a view to maintain public 
order in the territory." 

During the month of August alone, besides 
the brutal homicide just mentioned, there oc- 
curred another in which a company of Qeor* 
gians, in their veogeance against Mayor Hoyt, 
fairly riddled his body with their bullets. This 
took place at a fort on Washington Oreek, 
which was one of a number of military posts 
that had been erected in different parts, and 
garrisoned by southern bands. The murder 
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led to retaliation. The Free-state men burned 
the fort, and the Georgians took to flight* 
They also attacked the post at Franklin, 
which, after a keen contest and some loss, was 
surrendered in like manner, the cannon and 
arms being left in the hands of the Free-state 
men. The next day, Colonel Titus^s house 
near Lecompton, which was another of the 
southern head-quarters, was attacked, and after 
loss of life OTt both sides, Titus himself and 
eighteen others were taken prisoners. These 
acts of the Free-state party were those of men 
exasperated by the presence of murderous 
bands, who were daily putting into execution 
their threats of extermination, who did not 
hesitate at times to shoot their prisoners, and 
who were carrying on a ceaseless system of 
rapine and murder. Neither did the Free-state 
people thus resort to arms, until they had 
asked and been refused their personal protec- 
tion at the hands of the federal troops, which 
were stationed in the neighbourhood for the 
ostensible purpose of preventing violence and 
restoring good order in the territory. 

The successes of the Free-state party led 
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Governor Shannon to conclade a second treaty 
at Lawrence, which stipulated for peace, and 
led to an exchange of prisoners. No sooner 
had peace been made, however, than hostilities 
were resumed. The following day General 
Eichardson had called out the militia to put 
down the Free-state men; and, three days 
later, the Governor proclaimed the territory to 
be in a state of insurrection, and rallied all to 
arms. General Atchison, who had been re- 
cruiting in Missouri, was advancing into the 
territory with 450 men. This number increas- 
ed in a few day to 1,160 rank and file, a large 
proportion mounted, and well supplied with 
cannon and arms. The whole body was form- 
ed into two regiments under Generals Atchison 
and Beid, and assumed the name of ''The 
Army of Law and Order in Kansas Territory." 
Plundering parties continued to commit almost 
incredible outrages. Fights occurred when- 
ever opposing parties met. Atchison's army 
moved towards Osawatomie, and, before the 
month of August had expired, that small town 
had for a second time been subjected to a mer- 
ciless attack. The disparity in number was 
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orerwhelming, and, after a hot contesf of sev- 
eral hours, Captain Brown's little Free-state 
band was finally' driven out from the wood in 
which they had sheltered themselves. The 
besiegers then burned a considerable portion 
of the town ; but the loss 6n the side of the 
southern army was very large. Three waggon- 
loads of dead and wounded were removed from 
the place. 

The presence of this southern army of exter- 
mination, which effectually blockaded the 
country east of Lawrence, and prevented sup- 
plies from reaching the Free-state settlements, 
called out General Lane from Lawrence, who 
again put the Free-state stronghold under 
defence, and organized forces by which he 
drove back the southern army to Missouri. 
Then ensued attack and repulse, victory and 
defeat, and all that chain of hostile events 
which have been rendered familiar to us by 
the accounts cf the operations of the two con- 
flicting armies. Leavenworth at this time be- 
came a scene of daily outrage. The Free* 
state residents — ^many of them merchants in 
a^ place, having valuable stocks of goods, and 
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poasMded of ^ property besid^sH-trera liter^ly 
driven out of the piac^, & litindred at ft time, at 
the point of the bayonet, some escaping by the 
boats, others seeking refuge in the woods and 
ultimately at the fort. Their property fell for 
the most part into the hands of the adminis* 
trators of 'Maw and order;" and some who 
escaped by the river had not the means to pay 
their passage out of the scene of strife. 

Thus commenced September, for I have only 
related the events of a single month, as an 
illustration of the wild anarchy and blood- 
thirsty fury which reigned throughout the 
summer of 18d6. In view of these events, it is 
almoQst an inisult to read the message of Pre- 
mdent Fierce upon the condition of Sjansas. 
Mark how careful he is to sustain the authority 
of the party which assumed to be that of <' law 
and order," and to guard against all infringe- 
ment of the liberty to do wrong : — 

"But it is not," he said in his first Special 
Message, " the duty of the President of the 
C^nited States to volunteer interposition by 
force to preserve the purity of elections either 
in a State or Territory. To do so would be 
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Bubversive of public freedom. And ysvhekhet a 
law be wise or unwise, just or uDJust, is uot a 
question for him to judge. If it be constitu- 
tional — ^that is, if it be the law of the land — ^it 
is his duty to cause it to be executed, or to 
sustain the authorities of any State or Territory 
in executing it, in opposition to all insurrec- 
tionary movements." 

President Pierce regarded the monstrous 
code of Kansas as constitutional, and therefore 
to be backed by his executive power, because it 
is, by the enactment of a false Legislature, the 
law of the Territory. Could he have forgotten, 
that no law is constitutional which violates the 
Constitution ? Now, the Constitution of the 
United States guarantees every citizen liberty 
of speech ; the laws of Kansas make speech in 
favour of freedom a punishable crime. The 
Constitution guarantees freedom of the press ; 
the Kansas code forbids on pain of imprison- 
ment the printing of so much as an " inuendo" 
that might be dangerous to slavery, and Kansai) 
mobs, aided by federal troops, raze to the ground 
and burn to ashes Free-state printing-offices. 
The Constitution guarantees trial byjuryfoi 
every accused person ; the law of Kansas forbids 
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Free»state men to sit as jurors ; a&d the idea 
of a jury is in practice treated as a nullity 
The Constitution guarantees liberty, and prom- 
ises protection in the exercise of the electoral 
franchise ; in Kansas every election that is 
recognized by the central Government, has 
been carried by rifle and revolver. The Con- 
stitution guarantees the sacredness of personal 
right, promises to guard the citizen's property, 
and to protect his liberty of person and of 
residence ; in Kansas, men are driven by hun- 
dreds from their intended homes, robbed of 
their possessions, held in forced confinement, 
compelled to leave the land, for no crime but 
that of holding Free-state views, or that of 
being natives merely of northern soil. 

And when a second and a third time the 
President was appealed to by the Free-state 
people in Kansas to exercise his power for the 
prevention of wrong, tiiey only received the 
same cold answer. They were referred to the 
laws, — ^laws which condemned many of them 
to death, and all to imprisonment and penal 
labour. They were told to value the political 
blessings they enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Governor Greary. — His Pacific Proclamation.— Its laterpretar 
tioa.»^Release of State Prisonere on Bail. — Oaptoie of 
Ninety-eight Free-state Men.-^Tbeir ConcUtioa in PrlseiL — 
Revolting Inhnmanity towards the Prisoners. — Sofferings 
. of the Settlers-^-Sidmess, Cold, Hanger^ and Orphanage. — 
The Present and the Fntnre of Ejansas.^-*Actloaof Congreea. 

In the autumn of 1856, Wilson Shannon was 
succeeded in the governorship of the territory 
by its present Governor, John W. Geary.* For 
the Free-state inhabitants the change could not 
be for the worse, such was the character of the 
man from whose t3rranny, and at the same time, 
despicable weakness, they were thus relieved. 
Some were led to hope for peace and protec- 
tion;- and many in this country may have 
inferred from the apparently pacific tone of the 
new Governor's preclamation, that a brighter 



♦Who resigned in March, 1857, and is succeeded by 
Robert J. Wallier. — Am. E». 



day WM at length dawning upon Eansafl. 
S.i;iQ^ finticipations have not* however^ been 
realized.- The G-overnor's pacific proclamation 
must be interpreted on the same principles 
with the President's pacific messages. He 
pron^sed; to quell i^surrectiofi ; but the Ijaw 
definesi as. insurrectionary eveiy organized ac- 
tio,iii o^- th^ Friete-^ate party. He promised ta 
enforce \%;wBrr but law ia, oetly anoihel^ name for 
oppresslout He promisedy if the people would 
obey, to restore peaae,. tranquillity i and order ;. 
but the price of that peace is a surrender to the 
slave pctwer. And that be might make the 
people obey, he sa^d he shpiald feel justified in 
calling out. thjB npKtija, emplpyiug) the federal 
troops, .au4 lining the upmost firmness and 
authority in, bis po^er^ And Tery much in 
accoidance with hisi prQ€|lamation, thust iaterf* 
pre ted, the WW Qav:ernor,has a^tfid 

Dr. Robinson and his fellow-prisoners, who 
had been confined at LecomptoU since the 
month of May, on a charge of usurpation of 
office an4 ;high tre^spn, were indeed admitted 
ta bail ^ the month of September, notwithr. 
standing ib^ strenuous attempt made to defer 
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the case until April, when the prisoners would 
have been eleven months in confinement before 
their charge was brought up. The Free-state 
Legislature, which met in July, and was As- 
persed hj Colonel Sumner at the head of the 
United States dragoons, e^d^voured again to 
meet in the spring of the present year, but 
were prevented by the Governor. Bu* would 
we know what spectacle Kansas has presented 
during the rigour of the past winter and under 
the present governorship, let the voices from 
the political prisons of Lecompton answer. I 
have before me an address to the American 
people, »gned by ninety-eight Free-state men, 
who were then suffering a long and wretched 
imprisonlnent for their political offences. 

After narrating at length the particulars of 
their capture, shortly after the arrival of Gov- 
ernor Geary, they proceed as follows : — 

" We come now, at last, to speak of a sub- 
ject too imniediate, too vital, to admit of our 
passing it unnoticed, yet too full of horror to 
dwelt upon. We allude to our treatment and 
condition since our confinement here, any de- 
scription, of which must come far short of the 
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terrible i^ftiity. A few df oiW gttard will ^ver be 

femembe^ed b;^tis with- emotions of the deepest 

grfttitttde for their kindnesli ; but the greatest 

portion of them are drunken, brawling demons, 

too vile and wicked for • portrayal. Times 

without number have they threatened to either 

shoot or stab us, Md tiot unfrequently have 

they attempted to carry out their base aiad 

Jlellisfa threats. Several nights have the guard 

amused themselves throughout their different 

watches, by cursing us, throwing stones at the 

house, breaking in glass, sash, &c. Two large 

cannon sta^d planted but a few yards from our 

prison,, and two nights has the match been 

swung several hours ia the hands of the gun* 

nere, vAtti orders to discharge both, heavily 

loaded with shot and slugs, upon ua, in case our 

fiiehds should come in sufficient force to avenge 

OUT wrongs. These, however, are only slight, 

compared with other insults and sufl^rings 

heaped upon us daily. Most of us are poorly 

clad — ^few have any bedding. Our prison is 

open and airy^ yet small ; without, surrounded 

with unearthly filth; within, all is crawling 

with vermin, all, everything, mixed with misery.* 

When youths, we listened with doubt to the 

dark stories of the Jersey prison^sbips, and th^ 

Bladi-hole of Calcutta, never dreamjug that 

we ;sbi>uld.at last be a sad, actual paft of their* 
14 



coanterpart ! More than on<;e have we prephe:- 
filed to one another, that all would not leave 
this charnel-house alive. Our assertions bavc 
been verified; several have been dangerously 
sick, one has died. His name was William 
Bowles, and formerly from St. Charles, Mo. 
He laboured with us nobly for our G-od-giveu 
rights, and it was with feelings of unutterable 
sorrow that we parted with him. After an» 
illness of twp days, he left his sufferings this 
morning, at one o'clock. Before his death, we 
requested the officers of the guard to have him 
removed to a place of quiet. We talked and 
became tired, yet nothing was done. Last 
night all the physicians in town were sent for, 
and each refused to come. Dr. John P. Wood, 
who is also judge of probate and committal jus- 
tice, could not come, ^ because he was sick ;' yet 
he was seen that evening, as well as the follow- 
ing morning, doing hard labour. Others had 
reasons, we know not what. Dr. Brooks was 
sent for five times ; but as he was at a card- 
table playing poker, he swore he ' would not 

leave the game to save every Abolitionist 

in the territory.' 

'< Sickness and death of the most horrid forms 
are in our midst ; the scrapings of Pandemo- 
nium surround us ; we can see nothing left ue 
but an* appeal .to the last tribunal, with God 
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our judge, And our jury the great American 
people." 

But it is not in the prison alone that the 
unoffending settlers of Kansas have had to 
endure fearful suffering. A gentleman from 
Chicago, who visited the territory in the winter 
on behalf of a committee of relief, whilst he 
confirmed the preceding statements, reported 
further that he found many of the settlers 
reduced by these acts of political oppression to 
the very verge of starvation. In one district 
he met with forty families entirely destitute, 
some of the fathers being confined in the Le- 
compton prison ; their food green pumpkins 
and green Indian corn, grated by the hand. In 
another he found a family of five motherless 
children, the eldest only seven years old, in a 
state of starvation, their father a prisoner at 
Lecompton. In a third he discovered a hun- 
dred families, so destitute of clothing that they 
were ashamed to be seen. Again, a neighbour- 
hood where nearly every person was sick ; and 
another place where a family had subsisted for 
four Weeks on nothing but wolves' meat. This 
gentleman visited all the settled portions of 
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Kansas, and etrdrywhere he bad visible proef 
that sickness and hunger had followed, afl 19 
usual, in the train of war* 

Looking at the prospects of Kansas in the 
future, it affords some encouragement to know 
that the territory lias heexx relieved of soma 
few of those who were foremost in plotting 
strife and upholding the Reign of Terror. The 
present Governor has not permitted himself te 
be the tool of the border-ruffian leaders, in a like 
mianner with his predecessor. Lecompte, '' the 
Jeffreys of the territory,'-' has been removed 
from the office of Chief Justice.* Colonel 
Titus, who with Buford commanded the south- 

IT 

ern bands from Georgia and other States, and 
filled the land when I was tb^e with the terror 
of his deeds, haa recently left the territory to 
join Walker in Nicaragua, and thus resume his 
former career as a fiUbusterer. Manj^ besides^ 
throughout the atruggloy who have gone from 
the South to engage in the Kansas war, have 
become disgusted whea they witnessed the 



, ' *'it was so stated with aatliorit^ at the close of Pierced 
administration ; but the rumor proved to be unfounded. — Au» 
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reality, and have in a better spirit returned to 
their homes. 

Nevertheless, peace is not yet in Kansas, 
and the question is not yet decided whether 
the new territory, shall be. an accession of soil 
to slavery or to freedom. Eight has not yet 
taken the place of wrong, nor liberty been 
substituted for^despotic oppression. At Wash- 
ington there are indeed hopeful signs in rela- 
tion to the action of the Federal Government, 
The Committee on Territories has presented to 
Congress a report, which recommends the re- 
pudiation of the acts of the Kansas Legislature 
as those of a spurious body, and the repeal of 
the whole Kansas code, which has given sanc- 
tioQ to the bloodshed and crime under which 
the territory has groaned. This measure, 
which, if adopted, would be a first great step 
towards remedying the wrongs of Kansas, has 
obtained a m^ority in the House of Represent* 
atives. On the other hand, whilst these sheets 
have been passing through the press, the inteU 
ligence has arrived of the bill having been re-* 
jected in the Senate. How the contest will 
end, time alone can show. 
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CHAPTER IXTI. 

SUPPLEMENT BT THE AMERICAN EDITOB. 

April IZ, 1857. 

All tbe federal offices in Kansas continue to 
be filled by the ring-leaders of tbe conspiracy 
against free-labor. Some of them are guilty 
directly in their own persons, and all are guilty 
indirectly, as conspirators and abettors, before 
and after the fact, of the niurder of citizens 
whose only offense was a confession that they 
preferred that slavery should not be established 
in the territory. Let the reader not slight this 
statement. It would be a disgraceful and 
wicked thing for one to make such assertions 
without adequate ground of perfect conTictiott 
of their truth. If undeniable or if convincing 
testimony of their truth is readily within his 
teach, no man who respects himself, and who 
would live with a clear conscience, can fail to. 
regard them gravely, anxiously, indignantly. 
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It is a simple, undeniable, indefensible fact, 
tliat the new President of the United States not 
merely still refrains from executing justice in 
Kansas, but also that he has renewed and ex* 
ie&ded the countenance, patronage, honors, and 
friendship of the government to men who regard 
it as a merit and a matter of boasting that, for a 
political purpose, they have shot, in cold blood, 
and in the back, citizens of several independent, 
sovereign free states, of whom they iinew no 
harm but that they intended to vote against the 
establishment of slavery in territory belonging 
to those states, and of which they were resi-^ 
dents and land*owners. 

With a possible exception in the new secre- 
tary, there is no man now in Kansas recognized 
by our federal government, including its judicial 
branches, to have any oificiai authority there, 
who is not a notorious plotter and probable 
pledged conspirator to prevent an honest 
action of the law of Squatter Sovereignty, 
as it is defined by the President and all its 
friends. 

There are plenty of Free-state men from the 
Korth, capable and respectable, who have 
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always belonged to the DemoQfatie part^, And 
who supported .Mr. Biicbaoan in the hope tfaaft 
he wjoaU be jimtlo Kansas, butnot onetachfats 
been appointed .to ^office, . 

The Hon. &. J* Walker has been sdaeM 
to sucoeed Gover&or Geary, wbo resigned iua 
office, either beoause, as his enemies 8ay» he 
considered his life in danger from the Pp^ 
slavery &etion, or, as his friends say^ because 
tbe President refused to sustain him in taking 
any measures inclining towards justice. GoTt 
emor Walker has been recently known to the 
publie chiefij for his efforts to have a railroad 
built from his state of Mississippi through a 
district at present occnpied chiefly by non- 
slaveholding farmers in Texas, and thenoe a 
thousand miles across a desert country to that 
portion of California which is nearest to the 
ootton-rsoils of Sonera, and which it is thought 
might be made a slave state even without thia 
assistance. He asserts that he desires to have 
the free-rsoil party in Kansas treated with feixn 
ness. He is the only one at present holding 
office for Kansas, who ha9 ever made this pro- 
fession. He remains yei in Wasyogton, ^ttm^ 
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kig to some neeemary private business : be is a 
l^jnaitiess mtm, aad was a subscriber for one mil- 
fiott dollaisV worth of the stoek of the Grand 
^smth^n iCatifornia Railroad Company. Nev-* 
erthe1es8» it is thought he may take a look at 
the territory in May« 

Under a j^ooess of law, whioh the President 
recognizes as constitutional and valid, many 
good citisEens, accused of resistance to the 
tyranny of an oi^ganization made by the Mis* 
sourians for the purpose of establishing slavery 
in Kansas, have been torn lErom^ their fami- 
lies, and bdd is unwholesome confinement 
until some died and all were ^eatly impover- 
ished. Of the many hundred boasting robbers 
and murderers of Free^state settlers, none yet 
are punished or ev^n rebuked by the ofBoers 
appointed to execute justice in the name of the 
IQ^jesty of the people of the confederate states. 

The body of men who were last year ap-' 
pointed by the partisans of slavery for the pur** 
pose of preventing the success of any mov^* 
xnents unfavorable to the ^establishment of 
(flavery in tibe t^ritory, and whose acts for 
tbili puipose are laws to the President of the 
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United States and all those wiiom he appoiati 
to office, have recently pretended that th^ 
were willing to give an opportunity to the 
people of the territory to indicate, by >a vote, 
what they demanded in their government The 
instrument of this pretension — just now warmly 
commended by the Northern friends of Slavery 
extension, because it is the first act of this 
body which assumes to be intended to carry out 
their petted principle of Squatter Sovereignty — 
is the same which ex-Governor Geary vetoed ob 
the ground of the absurd inconsistency of its 
provisions with its alleged purpose. It pro* 
vides for a census of the citizens of the territory 
who were resident in it, on the 15th March, 
when no emigrants from the Free states would 
be likely to have recently become resident, but 
when, as it has now been made manifest, mul- 
titudes would have just come in by land from 
Missouri. From the census thus taken by offi- 
cials, every one of whom is a sworn enemy ot 
freedom, a voting list is to be made up, which 
is to be revised by sworn friends of slavery. 
The territory is then to be formed into nineteen 
voting districts, the size, and shape, and rela- 
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Horn of wbich, to each other, and to Missoari, 
aiVB to .be determined by men who are ashamed 
Qf nothing whioh has been done to subdue the 
free^oil pa)rty of the territory in the last two 
yeai's* The number of delegates who are 
to represent tiie people of each district, is to 
be proportionate to the population returned by 
the special census. This pr<^rtion, not very 
difficult for a business man to ascertain, is to be 
declared by the Governor and Secretary, ap* 
pointed by the President, and as this is the only 
duty connected with the election assigned to 
the governor, it is .evident that the ^* Legisla* 
ture" had some misgivings that the friends of 
Mr. Buchanan, in the Free states, were speaking 
the truth when they declared that he was di»* 
posed to do the fair thing with. Kansas. 

Finally, the votes are to be. taken, not by 
ballot, but viva voce,, by vocal declaration, so 
that the slavery party may not be voted against 
by one man who is not willing to make himself 
known as a free-soiler to the land-officers, who 
are to settle disputed claims— *and there are 
comparatively few. claims which are not dis- 
puted — ^these land-officers b^ng all men com-^ 



tcaikti tOy and identified with, the eetispira^, 
to eatiblish Awety ob ^be «etlef KMisat. The 
iiuq)«ctQr8 of elcctioa are to be «ieii rimilarly 
pledged or sworn to 4lin:egard the rights: of 4^e 
&ee-iollera» And by suoh ixwbj hands, the T^e 
18. to be recosded^ and retarned. The ^hol^ 
prooess, in- shorty is in. tbe hands of the same 
unscrupulous mi9ereaiiiSy who have been pro* 
tected in iovery crime of ^ich ihe reader has 
read in. this book, by the present federal judi<» 
eiary. It has been often reported, of late, tb«k 
the aeahdalooe laws enacted last year by the 
Legislature, established byMissouri in the ter^ 
ritory, have been repealed under the concilia* 
tory policy of the seseion of this year* Ceid^iii 
laws whieh it would have been impraeticable 
to attempt to exeebte» have been repealed. It 
yet remains & legal felony for any man in the 
territory to order a book, such as this, for ia-^ 
stanee,: to be* sent to him. . Aqy one who oflSini 
to receive a free^^soil uewspapeKi is liable to five 
yeiars imprisonment. No conscientidus free«« 
soiler is eligible .to sit upon a jury; and, i& 
geaaeml,. no : practieable means ^f harasqptg^ 
perseoiting, and sileneing, those who wouHl 
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Mb effeetHFely &gaUMt» . tiie establUbnieaii of 
slavery^ti the tomtc^ryi sure laft^ finproirided for« 

And, jebi it is very plaiiily de<^lared by Gt>v« 
•raor Walker, i^ter long ocMUiultatito with the 
President, pending his acceptance of the got- 
eroshijp, that he will attempt to barry out these 
iawty and foree the people to accept this tyran« 
9ioal tnurpation of authority as a^onstittttional 
i^publican government. He believes, we are 
told, that it will be impossible to establish 
slavery in Kansas, because of its ungenial cli* 
mate, (though it is milder than that of Virgtoia) 
thercdSore we are to believe that he will net 
lend himself to the aobemes of his old friends^ 
who have shrunk from notbiDg to'conquec 
tboB0 tfho are opposed to its establisbmeot, a&d 
if the foolish people from the North Will only 
kiss the hand that, smites them, and lie quietly 
under the heel that crudies th^amt he has confi>* 
^etiiee that he will restore peaee and ordei" ih 
th9 temtory^ 

: What of their rights aa men and as otiz^niit 
What of justiee? What of a(|uatter fl(>vbe4 
f igptj ? What of the heuolr and faith oC the 
nation ? Not one word. 
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The hope that constitutional liberty can be 
maintained in Americat now rests on the int^- 
rity of the independent state governments in 
declaring, demanding, and secliring the rights 
ef their citizens. 

It is impossible, if the policy of the new 
administration is to be judged from present 
symptoms, that^th'S thinking citizens of each 
state in which men can yet afford to think 
freely, should not before long ask themselves : 

^* What are the delegated, and what the 
reserved rights of this state ? Why should it 
remain in union with others for whose conre* 
nience and satisfaction its citizens are forced to 
relinquish, on common ground, their funda- 
mental rights—eights, the free use of which is 
essential to the preservation of a decent and 
civilized state of society ? Is it from a craven 
devotion to political tranquillity we allow these 
rights to be suppressed^ systematically, formally, 
and year after year, and administration after ad- 
ministration, suppressed? Is it from pride in 
holding our state part of a Great Nation T Have 
we ho patriotic duty but to keep men oS ou? 
own party in office ? * 
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** What is the ralac of the federal consfitutioD 
to u6, if, in our territories, more than half our peo-* 
pie can be deprived of the rights to which those 
who made the Constitution declared all men, 
everywhere, to be justly entitled, and which 
they Ibught a long^ desperate, and bloody i?7ar to 
secure ?" 

It is the crime of a coward and not the wis- 
dom of a good citizen to shut his eyes to the 
fact, that this Union is bound straight to disas* 
trous shipwreck, if the man at the helm main- 
tains his present course. 

-The prophetic nind of Jefferson, uncon- 
sciously but clearly described the process by 
which we have suffered ourselves to be brought 
to our present perilous condition. 

** Is this the kind of protection we receive in 
return for the rights we give up? 

•* Our rulers will become corrupt, our people 
careless. A single zealot may commence per- 
secutor, and better men be his victims. It can 
never be too often repeated that the time for 
fixing every essential right on a legal basis is 
while our rulers are honest, ourselves united* 
From the conclusion* of this war, we shall be 



going down hill. It will not thea be neceteirjr 
to resort erery moment to the people f|^ sup^ 
port. They will be forgotten and their rights 
disregarded. They will forget themselves but 
in the sole faculty of making money, and will 
never think of uniting to effect a due respect 
for their rights. The shackles, therefore, which 
shall not be knocked off before the conclusion 
of this war, will remain on us long ; will be 
made heavier and heavier till our rights shall 
revive or expire in a convulsion."* 

" The time to guard against corruption and 
tyranny is before they shall have gotten hold 
on us. It is better to keep the wolf out of the 
fold, than to trusfc to dTMring his teeth and 
talonS) after he shall have ent^ed.^t 

* Notes on Virginia. London, 1787, p. 269. 
t Ibid, p. 197. 
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